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MEMOIRS, 
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THE  EMPEROR  OF  RUSSIA  TO  M.  DE  CHATEAUBRIAND. 

St.  Petersburg,  this  13th  March,  1825. 

I  have  received,  Monsieur  le  Vicomte,  the 
letter  you  addressed  to  me  on  the  1st  of 
March.  Your  principles  give  me  the  best  of 
hopes,  and  every  day  furnishes  a  new  proof  of 
your  honourable  intentions.  You  have  developed 
them  to  the  Tribune  with  a  rare  superiority  of 
talent.  The  good  cause  has  found  in  you  a  most 
eloquent  defender,  and  you  are  yourself  so 
deeply  convinced,  that  I  indulge  a  belief  of  your 
never  failing  to  convince  others.  My  habitual 
frankness,  however,  will  not  permit  me  to  con- 
ceal from  you  one  cause  of  regret.  I  fear  there 
has  been  some  misunderstanding  between  us. 
In  our  conversations  at  Verona  I  was  bent 
on  affording  you  a  just  definition  of  the  alliance. 
Identified  with  my  allies,  and  knowing  their 
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SENTIMENTS   OF  THE  ALLIES. 


most  secret  thoughts,  I  explained  to  you  our 
mutual  sentiments.  You  have  cited  them  as 
mine,  which  imparts  to  them  an  individual  and 
exclusive  character.  Had  you  confined  yourself 
to  reporting  the  definition  of  the  engagements 
which  unite  the  allied  sovereigns,  representing 
those  engagements  as  felt  by  us  all,  you  would  4 
have  better  expressed  my  wishes,  and  the  real 
terms  I  employed  at  our  interviews. 

The  distinction  is  delicate,  I  own,  but  you 
are  capable  of  appreciating  it,  and  I  cannot  for- 
bear to  point  it  out,  as  it  concerns  the  interests 
of  the  alliance  ;  these,  you  know,  are,  in  my 
eyes,  paramount  to  all  others. 

Believe  me,  Monsieur  le  Vicomte,  I  shall 
always  feel  pleasure  in  availing  myself  of  oppor- 
tunities for  reiterating  to  you  the  assurance  of 
my  private  esteem. 

Alexander. 


M.  DE  LA  FERRONNAIS  TO  M.  DE  CHATEAUBRIAND. 

St.  Petersburg,  March  26,  1825. 
I  send  you  very  voluminous  despatches,  Mon- 
sieur le  Vicomte,  and,  at  first  sight,  you  may 
think  that  I  can  have  very  little  to  add  to  the 
details  they  contain.    I  should  fear  to  be  accused 
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of  too  great  prolixity,  if  I  did  not  remember  the 
vast  distance  which  separates  me  and  those  from 
whom  I  await  counsel  and  direction.  It  may 
be  of  great  importance  to  leave  nothing  in  doubt. 
As  the  least  mystery  may  have  serious  effects, 
the  minutest  details  may  be  of  utility.  I 
had  rather  incur  the  reproach  of  saying  too 
much,  than  that  of  not  having  said  enough  ; 
and  have  but  to  beg  that  you  will  pardon  me 
for  the  fatigue  my  long  letter  may  cause  you. 
I  thought  that,  in  my  conversations  with  the 
emperor  and  his  minister,  I  had  exhausted 
all  the  arguments  which  could  be  adduced 
against  the  conferences  ;  but  I  have  not  had 
the  happiness  of  finding  them  successful ;  the 
parties  keep  their  former  opinions  more  firmly 
than  before. 

I  have  received  letters  which  inform  me  that 
at  Vienna  the  English  are  doing  their  utmost  to 
create  prejudices  against  us  and  our  good  faith. 
M.  de  Metternich,  it  is  said,  appears  well  dis- 
posed to  credit  and  to  propagate  them,,  even 
thus  far.  This  would  be  the  worst  office  he 
could  clo.  Spite  all  the  temporising  which  ex- 
pediency permits,  may  the  chief  of  the  Austrian 
cabinet  find  himself  obliged  to  tell  his  dear 
friends  from  London  that  their  conduct,  at  this 
juncture,  is  neither  politic  nor  loyal  :  and  that, 
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PARTIALITY   FOR  THE  ENGLISH. 


in  spite  of  his  affection  for  them,  he  foresees  the 
ill  results  of  their  coming  over  to  take  a  part 
against  us.  There  must  be  some  truth  in  this 
reported  partiality  for  the  English,  since  all  the 
world  detects  it.  Between  those  two  cabinets 
some  secret  ties  must  exist ;  it  is  important  that 
both  their  degree  and  quality  should  be  ascer- 4 
tained ;  such  exposure  were  an  excellent  means 
of  opening  the  eyes  of  many  here,  now  fasci- 
nated in  the  most  extraordinary  and  dangerous 
manner. 

What  you  communicated  to  the  emperor,  as 
to  the  next  advance  of  our  troops  on  Spain,  adds 
to  the  impatience  with  which  we  do  and  shall 
long  for  fresh  tidings.  Be  kind  enough,  then, 
Monsieur  le  Vicomte,  not  to  forget  me,  but 
write  frequently  ;  above  all,  give  me  details  of 
everything  relative  to  the  military  operations ; 
in  fact,  enable  me  to  be,  here,  what  all  the  king's 
ambassadors  should  be  everywhere,  when 
France,  waking  from  the  lethargy  in  which  some 
parties  hope  to  keep  her,  shall  assume  a  character 
at  once  the  most  difficult,  the  most  important, 
and  the  most  glorious. 

Adieu,  Monsieur  le  Vicomte.  Rely  on  my 
zeal  for  the  service  of  the  king,  on  my  exactness 
and  activity,  and  on  the  inviolable  attachment  I 
have  vowed  to  you. 

La  Ferronnais. 
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M.  DE  CHATEAUBRIAND  TO  M.  DE  LA  FERRONNAIS. 

Paris,  April  21st,  1825. 

In  my  last  despatch,  Monsieur  le  Comte,  I 
sent  you  nearly  all  the  substance  of  our  affairs. 
I  now  wish  to  enter  into  some  details.  England 
has  behaved  so  ill  that  it  has  become  necessary 
to  take  active  measures,  and  not  repulse  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia's  proposition,  at  a  moment  when 
the  cabinet  of  London  so  furiously  announces  a 
forced  neutrality.  At  present  your  ability  will 
be  best  shown  in  enhancing*  the  value  of  our 
compliance  with  the  emperor's  wishes  :  impress 
on  him  that  this  abandonment  of  our  own  inten- 
tions may  bring  the  most  serious  inconveniences 
on  us,  by  exciting  the  jealousy  of  England,  and 
redoubling  her  ill-humour. 

We  have  not  hesitated  which  of  two  evil 
chances  we  should  choose,  but  have  given  the 
alliance  a  proof  of  our  good  faith,  and  adherence 
to  its  interests. 

But  prudence  now  suggests  that  this  Polish 
army  should  not  be  too  considerable,  lest  it 
should  produce  exactly  the  effect  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  prevent.  Should  it  alarm  England,  in 
showing  her  that  a  vast  number  of  soldiers  can 
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PACIFICATION   OF  SPAIN. 


readily  be  called  out,  even  for  a  simple  measure 
of  precaution,  England,  making  sure  of  Russia's 
interference,  might  be  beforehand  with  us,  and 
declare  herself.    You  will  explain  this  hint. 

It  must  be  understood,  also,  that  the  semi-offi- 
cial article  should  not  appear  in  the  German 
papers,  those  of  Frankfort  or  elsewhere,  until 
we  have  ascertained  of  how  many  thousand  men 
the  army  of  Poland  is  to  be  composed. 

This  paper,  Monsieur  le   Comte,   I  do  not 
wish  to  be  called  a  protocol,  or  the  proces  verbal 
of  a  conference,  but  le  Resume  d'une  Reunion  : 
this  will  prevent  all  such  comments  as  M.  de 
Metternich  does  not  fail  to  make  on  official  do- 
cuments   published  by  England.     He  has  not 
omitted  to  say  that,  in  my  conversations  with 
Sir  Charles  Stuart,  and  my  communications  with 
England,  I  never  spoke  of  the  alliance,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  always  talked  of  peace.    The  an- 
swer to  this  charge  would,  however,  be  a  very 
simple  one.    England  threatened  us  with  war, 
if  the  war  we  were  about  to  make  was  European, 
and  if  we  did  not  avail  ourselves  of  every  pacific 
overture  to  make  an  arrangement  with  the  Cortes. 
I    had  consequently  to  defend  myself  against 
two  evils,  to  avert  a  rupture  which  the  rest  of 
Europe,  and  Russia  chiefly,  held  in  fear.    I  had 
to  avoid  alluding  to  the  allies  in  my  conversa- 
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tions,  and  to  repulse  the  reiterated  proposals  of 
Sir  Charles  Stuart.  All  my  mere  words  were  to 
this  purport,  but,  by  writing*,  I  did  mention  the 
allies. 

We  are  at  Burgos.  None  of  our  plans  are 
changed  ;  we  shall  reach  Madrid  by  the  20th  or 
25th  of  May,  and  there  shall  establish  the  Coun- 
cil of  Castile,  to  organise  a  provisionary  govern- 
ment ;  we  shall  fix  an  ambassador  with  that 
government ;  other  continental  powers  will  have 
theirs,  and  the  allies  will  work  in  concert  with 
us,  for  the  future  pacification  of  Spain.  This 
plan  is  excellent  for  its  simplicity.  We  have 
taken  on  ourselves  the  hazards  of  the  war  ;  the 
allies  will  have  all  the  honours  of  the  peace. 
But  this  peace  will  be  a  great  question.  You 
had  need  labour  beforehand,  to  prepare  the  em- 
perors mind  on  the  subject.  If  peace  be  opposed 
till  Ferdinand  is  physically  free,  or  till  the 
army  of  the  Cortes  is  disbanded,  it  is  evident  that 
France  may  enter  on  a  war  of  thirty  years'  dura- 
tion. The  Cortes  will  never  consent  to  be  hanged. 
Quiroga  and  Riego  will  never  consent  to  be 
shot.  They,  being  masters  of  the  king,  will 
not  relax  their  vigilance,  but  shut  him  up  in 
Cadiz,  where,  guarded  by  the  English  fleet, 
no  one  will  dare  to  approach  him.  If,  then, 
any  considerable  changes    in   the  constitution 
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be  proposed,  were  Ferdinand  really  king,  it 
is  plain  that,  in  virtue  of  the  constitution,  he 
might  effect,  after  the  peace,  what  we  should 
vainly  desire  to  see  him  do  before  it.  Good 
sense  and  sound  policy  point  this  out.  We  have 
set  the  French  monarchy  on  the  card  ;  our  stake 
is  too  heavy  for  us  to  be  silent ;  we  ask  a  hearing 
as  to  the  consequences  of  the  game.  It  is  our 
blood  that  flows,  our  treasure  that  is  dissipated  ; 
the  allies  remain  calmly  at  home  ;  they  may  pre- 
tend that  they  do  not  cause  the  deaths  of  five 
hundred  thousand  more  French,  the  expenditure 
of  millions,  because  there  exists  such  a  defect  in 
the  constitution,  such  article  in  the  treaty  of 
peace,  which  they  would  not  perceive,  You 
will  comment  on  this  text. 

General  Pozzo  goes  on  well,  though  he 
troubles  himself  too  much  as  to  the  conferences. 
I  am  a  friend  to  conferences,  so  they  be  rare, 
and  to  the  purpose  ;  otherwise  they  take  from 
us  the  independence  which  we  ought  to  preserve  : 
above  all,  as  royalists  they  will  render  us  un- 
popular, and  consequently  decrease  our  strength 
and  influence,  which  begins  to  be  greatly  felt  by 
the  public.  Never  was  a  ministry  placed  in  cir- 
cumstances more  critical,  but  we  shall  surmount 
them. 

Always  insist    on   sending   ambassadors  to 
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Madrid.  It  is,  moreover,  necessary  that  the 
great  powers  should  persuade  inferior  ones  to 
send  their  ministers  to  the  government  which 
we  have  recognised.  The  more  numerous  the 
diplomatic  body,  the  more  embarrassed  will  be  the 
situation  of  England  ;  or  rather  the  position  of 
Sir  William  A'Court,  as  guardian  to  Ferdinand 
at  Seville,  will  cease  to  be  tenable. 

We  have  agreed  on  admitting  the  ambassador 
from  Naples  to  our  conferences  as  soon  as  he 
arrives.  The  Prince  de  Carignan,  through  the 
King  of  Sardinia,  has  asked  leave  to  serve  under 
the  Duke  d'Angouleme.  The  king  has  given 
him  permission  :  it  is  a  noble  mode  of  returning 
to  Turin. 

We  have  declared  to  England  that  we  shall 
not  inevitably  arm,  that  our  ships  of  war  will  not 
make  prisoners  of  Spanish  merchant  vessels  : 
this  was  as  generous  as  politic.  At  the  same 
time  we  demand  that  England  will  not  suffer 
prizes,  taken  from  us  by  Spanish  privateers,  to 
be  sold  in  her  ports.  Can  you  believe  that  Mr. 
Canning,  to  rob  us  of  this  merit  in  the  eyes  of 
England,  has  not  mentioned  it  in  Parliament  ; 
but  suggested  to  Marcellus  the  withdrawal  of  an 
official  announcement  which  he  had  made  on 
the  subject.  I  do  not  think  that  my  illustrious 
friend  Canning  sees  his  way  clearly.    It  seems  to 
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me  as  if  everything  was  confusion  and  per- 
plexity. 

You  will  lay  at  the  feet  of  the  emperor  my 
thanks  for  the  letter  he  designed  to  address  me. 
Try  to  decipher  this  long  scrawl.  You  see 
that,  amid  embarrassments  of  all  kinds,  I  steal 
time  from  sleep  to  chat  with  you,  and  to  repeat' 
that  1  am  your  sincerely  devoted 

Chateaubriand. 

m.  de  marcellus  to  m.  de  chateaubriand. 

London,  May  13th,  1825. 
Monsieur  le  Vicomte, 
From  what  I  behold  among  the  ministers,  and 
their  friends,  from  all  I  hear  through  the  opposi- 
tion, and  from  the  observations  of  my  own  col- 
leagues, I  am  convinced  that  our  cause  is  sensi- 
bly improving.  This  effect,  no  one  can  deny,  is 
chiefly  owing  to  the  moderation  and  eloquence  of 
your  last  speech.  Our  triumphant  career  in  Spain 
has  undeceived  many  minds,  and  Mr.  Canning 
himself  recently  said  that  this  war,  though  but 
just  begun,  already  drew  near  its  close.  He  no 
longer  regards  its  success  as  doubtful,  and  he  has 
now  but  one  thought,  that  of  participating  in  it. 
The  whole  ministry  feels  the  same  sentiment. 
They  perceive  that  it  is  needful  for  their  popu- 
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larity,  and  their  parliamentary  position,  that  they 
should  reappear  as  active  mediators  on  the 
Peninsular  theatre.  Mr.  Canning  did  well  to 
declare  that  he  would  not  act  without  fixed  limits 
and  bases  of  negotiation  ;  he  would  act,  M.  le 
Vicomte,  on  the  least  solicitation  ;  and  all  he 
now  fears  is,  that  we  shall  dispense  with  him. 

Lord  Melville  assured  me,  the  day  before  yes- 
terday, that  no  fleet  would  sail  for  Gibraltar  ; 
but  six  days  might  suffice  for  the  equipment  of 
such  fleet.    Revolutionary  enthusiasts  would  be 
received  on  board  English  ships  ;  the  king  him- 
self might  be  conducted  thither  by  them,  and 
thence  the  cabinet  of  London  may  treat  of  the 
laws  and  institutions  to  be  given  Spain.  We 
must  foresee  everything ;    even    this  strange 
complication  of  events.    On  the  other  side,  if 
the  amicable  intervention  of  England  be  claimed, 
Mr.  Canning,  to  give  the  more  weight  and  6clat 
to  this  mediation,  will  even  go  so  far  as  to  send 
out  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  whom  he  derides 
in  his  speeches  ;  for  he  will  have  a  hand  in  this 
affair  at  any  price.    The  session  is  about  to  ter- 
minate, and  if  he  could  not  defend  this  year 
against  schemes  suspended  previously  to  his  coming 
into  the  ministry,  he  wishes  next  year  to  present 
himself  before  the  parliament,  armed  with  the 
pacification  of  Spain,  the  acknowledged  indepen- 
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dence  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  perhaps  even  that 
of  Brazil,  etc.  He  requires  such  exterior  suc- 
cesses, to  obliterate  the  memory  of  his  silence  on 
the  Catholic  question,  and  that  of  Parliamentary 
Reform. 

Mr.  Canning  will  come  round  to  us,  M.  le 
Vicomte  ;  the  correspondence  which  he  seeks 
to  renew  with  yourself  proves  this.  Enlightened 
as  you  are  on  his  character,  you  will  direct  this 
correspondence  with  advantage,  and,  in  the  sense 
of  your  views,  he  has  made  some  steps  towards 
moderation  :  for  instance,  take  this  subtlety  from 
one  of  his  speeches. 

"  I  have  certainly  expressed  some  wishes  as 
to  Spain,  but  not  in  favour  of  the  Cortes.  I 
have  desired  the  prosperity  of  that  country,  not 
the  triumph  of  a  romantic  party.  I  abhor  the 
French  army  of  intervention,  as  unjust  and  cul- 
pable in  its  principles  ;  but  I  must  confess  that 
it  renders  peace  more  practicable,  apparently 
more  near  ;  while  it  greatly  contributes  towards 
the  internal  repose  of  the  Peninsula." 

By  these  self-contradictions  the  minister  be- 
trays nothing  but  an  anxiety  to  interfere  himself ; 
he  assumes  a  vast  dread  of  despotism,  and  relies, 
in  all  his  reasonings,  on  the  hate  so  unanimously 
borne  here  towards  Ferdinand.  He  frequently 
speaks  of  his  destitution  as  possible  and  desirable. 
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You  have  recommended  me  to  treat  of  these 
points  only  in  private  letters  ;  I  shall  continue 
to  comply  till  I  receive  fresh  ord°rs. 

Prince  Esterhazy  and  Baron  Werther,  who 
dined  with  me  yesterday,  were  never  weary  of 
doing  homage  to  the  pertinence  and  eloquence  of 
your  last  speech.  They  charged  me  to  trans- 
mit you  their  sincere  congratulations.  Madame 
de  Lieven,  who,  she  says,  is  not  suspected  of  any 
partiality  for  you,  joined  her  tributes  with  theirs. 

The  king  has  evinced  on  several  occasions, 
Monsieur  le  Vicomte,  how  much  your  dis- 
course has  affected  him.  He  speaks  of  it  with 
enthusiasm  :  its  success  is  really  marvellous.  I 
have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.  &c. 

Le  Vicomte  de  Marcellus. 

m.  de  polignac  to  m.  de  chateaubriand. 

Dear  and  noble  Vicomte, 
I  thank  you  for  your  little  note.  One  cannot 
but  feel  proud  and  happy  to  serve  under  such  a 
chief  as  yourself.  I  shall  make  my  preparations 
as  secretly  as  possible,  and  will  thank  you  in 
person  to-morrow  morning. 

Entirely  yours, 

Prince  Poltgnac. 

ifet  May. 
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M.  DE  FLAVIGNY  TO  M.  DE  CHATEAUBRIAND. 

Burgos,  May  14th,  1825. 

You  have  kindly  authorised  my  writing  to 
you.   I  once  more  avail  myself  of  that  permission, 
submitting  to  you,  with  due  diffidence,  some  ob- 4 
servations  which  I  have  made  since  my  arrival 
in  Spain. 

It  now  appears  demonstrated  that  the  Revo- 
lution has  no  firm  roots  ;  it  may  be  looked  on  as 
already  vanquished ;  thus  the  principal  aim  of 
the  war,  that  of  preserving  ourselves  from  the 
dangers  of  this  Revolution,  is  about  to  be  at- 
tained. How  are  we  now  to  act,  that  we  may 
secure  that  just  influence  which  ought  to  reward 
our  exertions  ?  Shall  we  permit  the  establish- 
ment of  absolute  power  ?  or  shall  we  impose  on 
Spain  a  mixed  government  ? 

The  body  of  the  people  will  not  accept  the 
constitution,  nor  the  king  neither.  The  popu- 
lation, by  its  own  forces,  will  reconquer  despo- 
tism, and  will  turn  against  us,  if  we  talk  of  liberty. 
Already  are  heard  low  murmurs  against  our 
system  of  moderation.  What  if  this  spirit  per- 
vade Madrid}  that  eternal  hot-bed  of  intrigues, 
and  nest  of  disappointed  ambitions  ? 

It  is  very  probable  that  at  Madrid  will  be 
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found  royal  instructions,  the  dictates  of  absolute 
power.  These  will  emanate  from  Odgarte, 
the  man  who  possesses  the  king's  intimate  con- 
fidence, and  he  is  about  to  be  removed. 

Is  it  to  give  the  new  government  more  weight 
that  recourse  is  had  to  a  sort  of  election  ?  Spa- 
niards care  nothing  for  elections :  they  love  what 
comes  from  high  places ;  they  like  not  that  which 
ascends  from  below.  Choose  men  of  birth  and 
consideration,  just  and  firm  ;  such  can  govern 
here  ;  the  people  would  obey  them,  without  ask- 
ing why. 

But  it  is  said  the  enlightened  classes  will  have 
their  institutions.  Possibly.  But  where  is  vigour 
or  activity  to  be  found  ?  In  the  clergy,  and  in 
the  people.  Under  Joseph  the  rich  succumbed  ; 
the  people  alone  threw  off  the  yoke,  and  even 
now  it  is  the  people  who  must  win  the  day  ;  the 
people  know  no  medium  course. 

Shall  we  blush,  then,  to  let  Spain  see  the  only 
form  of  government  restored  which  appears  to 
suit  her  inhabitants  ?    And  in  order  to  escape 

the  sarcasms  of  Monsier  G—  and  Company, 

are  we  to  force  on  the  Spanish  people  institutions 
which  they  are  determined  to  repulse  ? 

Were  not  these  the  mere  mockeries  of  institu- 
tions ?  Those  we  seek  to  reconcile  to  them  will 
not  receive  such  alterations  ^  a  trifle  now  might 
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alienate  our  friends  from  us ;  by  this  plan  we 
might  be  sure  that,  on  our  departure,  their  adieus 
would  be  as  cold  as  their  reception  was  warm. 

No  one,  Monsieur  le  Vicomte,  can  be  a  more 
zealous  partisan  than  myself  of  representative 
government  in  France  ;  but  I  confess  that  in 
Spain  I  find  it  attended  with  very  serious  inconi 
veniences.  Another  observation  cannot  be  too 
frequently  repeated  :  it  is  important  that  matters 
should  be  decided  promptly. 

If,  Monsieur  le  Vicomte,  you  wish  your  am- 
bassador to  try  the  influence  of  gold — in  a  host 
of  cases  the  only  efficient  one — open  a  separate 
and  independent  credit  for  this  purpose. 

I  have  already  written  too  much  for  your  - 
patience,  if  you  have  been  good  enough  to  read 
it.  I  address  you  with  candour  and  freedom. 
Your  former  indulgence,  and  my  unbounded 
devotion  to  you,  are  my  claims.  I  trust  you  will 
admit  them.  Accept,  &c.  &c. 

Le  Vicomte  de  Flavigny. 

m.  de  la  ferronnais  to  m.  de  chateaubriand. 

St.  Petersburg,  May  19th,  1825. 
I  ought  to  have  but  little  to  say,  after  the  long 
summary  which  I  send  you  to-day,  Monsieur  le 
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Vicomte  ;  but  there  are  details  and  reflections, 
which  would  hardly  suit  an  official  despatch, 
and  nevertheless,  not  being*  without  their  utility, 
can  and  ought  to  find  room  in  a  letter. 

Above  all,  I  owe  you  the  sincerest  thanks  for 
the  two  private  letters  which  you  enclosed  in 
your  last  packet.  The  more  I  know  how  your 
time  is  occupied,  the  more  grateful  I  feel,  that,  in 
the  midst  of  all  your  toils,  you  should  find  time 
to  chat,  at  such  length,  with  us.  But  I  must 
confess  that  you  have  thus  adopted  the  means  of 
being  seconded  by  your  agents  in  the  best  pos- 
sible way.  I  am  too  conscious  of  the  advantages 
resulting  from  this  double  correspondence,  not  to 
beg  that  you  will  continue  it,  whenever  circum- 
stances render  the  plan  worth  your  while.  I 
would  even  suggest  that  this  correspondence 
might  be  triple  ;  that  is,  consisting  of  an  official 
despatch,  intended  to  remain  in  the  archives,  and 
to  be  read  by  the  secretaries  of  the  embassy  ;  one 
letter  entirely  confidential,  wherein  you  evinced 
your  real  intentions,  and  the  way  in  which  you 
wished  them  to  be  understood  and  followed  ;  lastly, 
an  ostensibly  private  letter,  which  might  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  emperor. 

You  cannot  imagine  the  interest  and  benefit 
we  might  derive  from  this.  A  confidential  letter, 
which  I  thus  caused  to  be  seen,  produced  more 

VOL.  II.  c 
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effect,  and  better  results,  than  ten  conversations 
could  have  achieved  ;  because  you  have  a  manner 
of  writing  which  goes  farther  and  does  more  than 
the  speech  of  others  ;  your  style  is  a  proof  of  con- 
fidence and  sincerity,  such  as  rarely  fails  of  suc- 
cess. For  example,  you  can  scarcely  form  an 
idea  of  the  sensation  created  here  by  a  private 
letter  ,of  yours,  written  to  M.  de  Caraman,  and 
dated  April  15th  :  a  copy  of  it  was  sent  to  the 
emperor  ;  it  was  perused,  reperused,  and  admired. 
To  me,  Monsieur  le  Vicomte,  were  communi- 
cated the  contents  of  that  truly  excellent  letter  ; 
remarkable,  above  all  things,  for  a  character  of 
frankness  and  loyalty,  well  calculated  to  soften 
down  the  mean  bitterness  and  perfidy  of  poli- 
tics. Nesselrode  never  meets  me  without  talking 
of  that  letter  ;  it  has  won  you  the  emperor's 
entire  confidence,  and  his  utmost  consideration. 
1  wish,  Monsieur  le  Vicomte,  to  show  you  what 
I  cannot  read  at  the  council  table,  because  you 
are  already  regarded  as  the  person  who  directs, 
and  ought  to  direct,  the  ministry. 

The  emperor  flatters  himself  that  you  will  pre- 
serve the  superiority  you  have  acquired — that  this 
great  enterprise,  on  which  you  alone  decided, 
will  be  completed  by  no  one  but  yourself ;  and 
that  you  will  know  how  to  render  its  conse- 
quences worthy  of  its  aim.     I  know  not  how 
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much  of  truth,  nor  how  much  of  exaggeration, 
may  exist  in  the  emperor's  opinion  of  Monsieur 
de  Vill&le  ;  but  I  ought  to  apprise  you  of  it,  as  ex- 
plaining many  mistrusts  and  suspicions. 

All  this,  Monsieur  le  Vicomte,  may  seem  to 
you  somewhat  like  a  digression,  I  admit ;  but  it 
is  important  that  I  should  initiate  you  into  the 
actual  cause  of  the  difficulties  which  I  may  and 
must  encounter  here.  I  am  obliged  to  walk  with 
the  more  caution,  because  I  am  alone,  and  all  the 
diplomatic  world  against  me.  This  situation  is 
neither  safe  nor  easy  ;  yet  I  have  no  means  of  ex- 
tricating myself  from  it,  save  by  availing  myself 
of  my  access  to  the  emperor,  and  conversing  with 
him  as  openly  as  I  can.  While  he  believes  in  my 
loyalty,  all  will  go  well  ;  but  already  they  seek 
to  make  him  suppose  me  a  Carbonaro  ;  and  if, 
by  dint  of  intrigues  and  falsehoods,  they  can  in- 
spire him  with  mistrust,  that  moment,  Monsieur 
le  Vicomte,  will  witness  my  recal.  I  shall  be 
deemed  hackneyed  here,  and  good  for  nothing. 
You  know  I  am  already  accused  of  trying  to  find 
out  the  weak  part  of  the  breast-plate  ;  this  implies 
that  I  am  thought  artful  ;  thence  to  calling  me  a 
deceiver  is  but  one  step.  If  the  emperor  seems 
inclined  to  take  that  step,  I  shall  not  fail  to  warn 
you  of  it. 

One  must  not,  Monsieur  le  Vicomte,  give  too 
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much  value  to  the  proof  of  condescension  which 
his  Imperial  Majesty  thinks  he  gave  us,  in 
renouncing  the  insertion  of  an  article,  relating 
to  the  army  of  the  alliance,  in  the  journals.  You 
observed,  in  the  last  despatch,  that  the  emperor 
attached  much  less  importance  to  that  measure 
than  did  General  Pozzo  ;  your  remark  was  just ; 
and  I  confess  that  I  have  only  repeated  to  you 
the  words  Nesselrode  used  to  me,  treating  the 
matter  as  a  simple  proposition. 

I  have  not  been  an  eye-witness,  yet  have 
strong  reasons  for  doubting  the  effective  force 
of  the  army  they  offered  to  place  at  your  dis- 
posal. I  know,  besides,  that  the  state  of  the 
finance  disabled  them  from  moving  that  army  ; 
for  it  is  neither  easy  nor  unexpensive  to  send  a 
hundred  thousand  men  fifteen  hundred  leagues 
from  home.  I  think,  then,  Monsieur  le  Vi- 
comte,  that  the  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  un- 
dertake boldly  and  alone  our  great  enterprise, 
and  not  only  to  lay  aside  any  dread  of  this  re- 
doubted interference  on  the  part  of  Russia, 
which,  at  a  distance,  appears  so  alarming,  but 
even  to  distrust  its  agency  in  co-operating  with 
us,  if  unluckily  that  should  be  required — unless 
indeed  we  are  ready  to  stake  several  millions 
upon  the  project.  Such  is  my  opinion,  and  I 
attach  no  further  value  to  the  sacrifice  which 
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they  would  fain  make  me  believe  I  have  ob- 
tained. 

Here,  Monsieur,  is  a  very  long  appendix  to 
a  despatch  by  no  means  short.    Do  not,  I  beg, 
in  all  these  papers,  see  anything  but  proofs  of 
my  zeal,  and  high  idea  of  your  patience.  I 
might  have  been  much  more  prolix,  but,  in  so 
doing,  I  should  have  touched  a  chord  too  delicate 
for  me.    I  must  have  repeated  the  praises  I 
daily  hear  bestowed    on  your    character  and 
talents.    No  one  can  be  more  awkward  than 
myself  at  saying  this  sort  of  thing ;  above  all, 
to  a  person  whose  esteem  I  truly  prize.  I  should 
be  less  embarrassed  in  telling  you  of  your  faults, 
if  you  could  commit  any,  than  1  feel  at  writing 
what  Count  Nesselrode  reiterated  to-day,  and 
what  the  emperor  said  yesterday,  that>  since  the 
Restoration,  you  were  the  only  person  whose 
acts  and  language  gave  us  a  right  to  be  sure  that 
France  could  still  boast  a   statesman.  They 
added  many  other  reflections.    I  suppress  them, 
and  confine  myself  to  telling  you  that  they  were 
of  a  nature  to  confer  an  indescribable  pleasure 
on  those  who  serve  beneath  your  orders,  and 
who,  like  myself,  unite  to  the  high  respect  and 
admiration  due  to  you  the  most  sincere  and  in- 
violable attachment. 

La  Ferronnais. 


falsi: 
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THE  DUKE  DE  MONTMORENCI-LAVAL  TO  M.  DE 
CHATEAUBRIAND. 

Rome,  May  19th,  1823. 
The  Nuncio  is  charged,  Monsieur  le  Vicomte, 
to  communicate  to  you  a  despatch  from  Prince 
Metternich  to  Count  Aponny,  dated  17th 
April,  and  the  refutation  of  the  cardinal,  9th 
May. 

You  could  not  have  given  me  a  surer  means 
of  pleasing  the  cardinal  than  by  bidding  me 
convey  to  him  some  expressions  which  promise 
interest  and  protection  to  the  Holy  See,  in  its 
differences  with  Austria. 

There  exists,  perhaps,  a  false  conviction  that 
Austria  intends  a  military  occupation  of  the  three 
legations,  immediately  on  the  death  of  the  Pope. 
The  persuasion  is  so  strong,  that  some  pretend 
to  be  aware  of  circulars,  already  printed  at  Mo- 
dena,  by  which  the  contractors  of  the  duchy 
are  invited  to  agree  for  the  provisions  essential 
to  a  body  of  twenty  thousand  men. 

The  Roman  government  is  much  too  circum- 
spect to  dare  speak  of  such  disclosures  ;  but  they 
have  reached  the  Russian  minister  and  myself 
by  an  indirect  road. 

It  remains  for  me  to  answer  you  on  the  sub- 
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ject  of  the  dismissal  of  the  archbishop  of  Lyons, 
mentioned  in  your  private  letter,  dated  April  23. 
I  have  consulted  persons  who  are  about  him. 
Cardinal  Fesch  will  never  lend  himself  to  this 
sacrifice  ;  former  temptations  were  useless,  new 
ones  will  prove  so  too. 

I  have  now,  Monsieur  le  Vicomte,  only  to 
congratulate  you  and  myself  on  our  progress  in 
Spain,  and  in  the  hearts  of  the  Spaniards;  but 
what  is  doing  at  Seville  ?  Will  Sir  William 
A'Court  never  let  the  Duke  d'Angouleme  ap- 
proach the  person  of  the  king  ? 

I  know  of  nothing  more  noble,  more  worthy 
of  a  minister,  than  your  speeches  in  the  two 
chambers.  It  is  my  delight  to  make  some  Eng- 
lish Liberals  who  still  exist  here,  agree  with 
me.    You  describe  them  perfectly. 

You  cannot  doubt,  Monsieur  le  Vicomte, 
my  faithful  and  unalterable  attachment. 

Montmorenci-Laval. 


M.  DE  CHATEAUBRIAND  TO  M.  LE  COMTE  DE  CAUX. 

Paris,  22nd  May,  1823. 
When  you  receive  this  letter,  Monsieur  le 
Comte,  you  will  be  but  a  few  days'  journey  from 
Madrid.     I  am  about  to  enter  into  our  final 
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explanations.  I  have  told  you  that  the  original 
plan  is  slightly  changed.  Instead  of  instituting 
the  Council  of  Castile  alone,  we  shall  assemble  the 
members,  so  that  a  multitude  of  counsellors  may 
administer  the  affairs  of  Spain.  These  members 
each  will  choose  from  their  council  two  com- 
missioners j  these,  in  their  turn,  will  elect  a  re- 
gency, composed  of  five  members.  These  are 
nearly  all  nominated.  The  Duke  de  l  lnfantado, 
president ;  the  Duke  de  San  Carlos  ;  an  arch- 
bishop ;  the  Baron  d'Eroles,  at  least  if  he  does 
not  prefer  being  made  minister  of  war  :  the  fifth 
member  is  not  yet  named. 

Hence  will  arise  certain  difficulties.  Will  the 
Duke  de  lTnfantado  accept  this  post  ?  Shall  we 
find  him  at  Madrid  ?  He  is  a  timid  politician. 
Will  not  the  members  of  the  present  junta  have 
some  claims  ?  M.  d  Ero  is  appointed  minister 
of  finance,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  will  be 
satisfied  ;  but  old  Equia !  what  is  to  be  done 
with  him  ?  His  name  will  startle  all  the  mode- 
rate party  in  Spain  ;  one  can  hardly  place  him 
in  the  regency  ;  yet  some  honourable  post  must 
be  found  for  him.  The  ministers  of  the  regency 
have  deprived  us  of  almost  all  the  places  designed 
by  king  Ferdinand  ;  there  is  the  Baron  d'Eroles 
for  war,  (though  they  say  he  is  unfit  for  that  office ;) 
M.  d'Ero  for  the  finance  ;  M.  de  Casa  Iriego  for 
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foreign  affairs  ;  he  is  in  Paris,  but  will  set  forth  at 
once.  Don  Garcias  is  for  the  department  of  justice. 
The  regency  can  and  ought  to  be  nothing  but 
administrative.  If  it  makes  laws  and  consti- 
tutions in  the  absence  of  the  king,  it  will  fall 
into  the  vices  of  the  Cortes.  Nevertheless  the 
regency  should  do  two  things,  as  soon  as  it  is 
installed ;  and  those  acts  should  have  all  the 
strength  of  laws,  because  they  are  commanded 
by  necessity.  Loans  must  be  obtained  from  fo- 
reign states,  for  the  regency  will  find  itself 
without  funds.  It  must  likewise  acknowledge 
all  the  treaties  which  have  been  made  by  the 
Cortes  with  foreign  powers,  because  the  third 
ranks  would  not  like  to  lose  their  rights.  Be-  • 
sides,  this  would  prove  excellent  policy,  and 
England,  thus  secured,  might  easily  be  brought 
to  recognise  the  regency. 

I  have  told  you,  Monsieur  le  Comte,  that 
the  whole  of  continental  Europe  will  acknow- 
ledge the  regency,  and  send  ambassadors  to 
Madrid.  Austria  is  already  prepared  to  do  so  : 
we  shall  in  a  few  days  receive  nominations 
from  the  courts  of  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg; 
Rome,  Naples,  Sardinia,  will  unite  with  the  al- 
lied courts,  and  I  trust  that  Austria  will  induce 
the  petty  states  of  Germany  to  follow  her  exam- 
ple.   The  more  numerous  this  diplomatic  body 
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becomes,  the  greater  impression  it  will  make  on 
the  public  mind ;  and  it  will  be  impossible  for 
England  long  to  hold  out,  in  the  solitude  of 
Ferdinand,  and  his  jailers  ;  there  is  a  moral 
force  which  carries  all  before  it,  and  far  out- 
values the  force  of  arms. 

The  king  has  named  M.  de  Talaru,  a  peer 
of  France,  as  his  ambassador  to  the  Spanish  re- 
gency, during  the  imprisonment  of  king  Ferdi- 
nand ;  he  will  have,  as  first  secretary  of  legation, 
M.  de  Gabriac.  I  shall  write  to  inform  M.  de 
Flavigny  what  employment  his  majesty  designs 
for  him.  As  to  you,  Monsieur  le  Comte,  you 
are  about  to  be  appointed  minister,  but  the  king 
desires  you  to  remain  with  M.  de  Talaru,  as 
long  as  you  can  be  useful  to  him. 

Monsieur  le  Marquis  de  Mata  Florida,  and 
the  rest  of  the  regency  of  Urgel,  have  come  to 
Paris.  Mistaken  ambition  led  them  to  contem- 
plate what  would  have  been  very  dangerous,  had 
it  not  been  very  mad. 

If  the  Duke  d'Angouleme  permits  it,  you  may 
lay  this  letter  before  him.  I  beg  that  you  will 
communicate  it  to  M.  de  Martignac.  Believe 
me,  Count,  &c.  &c. 

Chateaubriand. 
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M.  DE  CHATEAUBRIAND  TO  M.  DE  LA  FERRONNAIS. 

The  same  day,  Monsieur  le  Comte,  that  your 
letters  and  despatches  were  brought  me  by  M. 
de  Cussy  from  Berlin,  a  courier  from  Vienna 
handed  me  others  from  M.  de  Caraman,  and  a 
letter  from  Prince  Metternich.  I  shall  return 
shortly  to  your  own. 

There  were  two  despatches  from  Monsieur 
Caraman ;  one  on  affairs  in  general,  stating 
positively  that  Prince  Metternich  was  on  the 
point  of  forwarding  M.  Brunetti  instructions  for 
Madrid  ;  the  other  related  to  the  official  pro- 
clamation of  Naples,  which  is  looked  on  as  the 
more  just  and  simple  thing  of  its  kind,  and  such 
as  cannot  fail  to  be  of  the  greatest  assistance  to 
the  allies.  The  first  despatch  was  full  of  eulo- 
gies on  the  conduct  of  France,  and  very  flattering 
expressions  towards  myself.  Prince  Metter- 
nich's  letter  repeated  these  praises,  particularly 
lauding  my  last  speech,  in  the  chamber  of  Peers  ; 
the  prince  concludes  by  a  passing  word  or  two, 
on  the  affairs  of  Naples,  which  he  treats  as  a 
mere  matter  of  form. 

The  Neapolitan  ambassador  demanded  of  me 
a  conference  with  the  representatives  of  the 
three  allied    courts.      That    conference  took 
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place.  Prince  Castelcicala  read  us  a  long  paper, 
exhibiting  the  king  of  Naples'  full  powers,  in 
virtue  of  which  he  was  authorised  to  repair  to 
Madrid,  enter  into  the  regency,  and  sanction 
all  that  it  might  enact. 

Prepared  as  I  was  by  M.  Caraman's  first 
letter,  I  have  not  yet  recovered  from  my  sur- 
prise. It  is  almost  impossible  for  me  to  con- 
ceive that  an  old  king,  who  hunts  at  Vienna, 
instead  of  governing  his  states,  and  whose  capi- 
tal is  occupied  by  Austrian  troops,  should 
declare  Spain  his,  on  the  death  of  her  royal 
family ;  thus  showing  that  France  has  made  all 
these  sacrifices,  to  place  the  Duke  of  Angouleme, 
and  a  hundred  thousand  French  soldiers,  beneath 
the  sceptre  of  Prince  Castelcicala.  I  neverthe- 
less suppressed  my  feelings.  It  was  agreed  to 
assemble  the  next  day,  that  each  might  reply  to 
this,  and  that  they  might  prepare  a  protocol 
of  the  whole  affair. 

The  sitting  was  sufficiently  animated.  Prince 
Castelcicala  was  extremely  bitter  ;  he  went  so 
far  as  openly  to  manifest  a  desire  that  the  three 
great  continental  powers  would  not  send  their 
diplomatic  agents  to  Madrid.  In  the  course  of 
the  evening  I  made  a  pretty  long  answer,  in 
which  I  demonstrated  by  evidence,  not  only  the 
inconveniences,  but  the  perils,  of  an  interference 
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which  might  suspend  an  enterprise  that,  in  my 
opinion,  could  and  must  produce  the  happiest 
results.  M.  le  Baron  de  Vincent,  struck  with  the 
force  of  my  arguments,  said  that  he  considered 
them  so  serious,  he  could  no  longer,  if  things 
remained  as  they  were,  think  of  sending  M.  de 
Brunetti  to  Madrid,  and  that  he  should  he 
obliged  to  apply  for  fresh  orders  from  Vienna. 
As  words  must  not  be  permitted  to  stay  the 
course  of  events,  I  told  M.  de  Vincent  that  I 
would  add  nothing  to  the  protocol,  if  he  pleased  : 
he,  however,  insisted  on  my  doing  something  in 
it;  therefore,  in  concert  with  him  and  the  other 
ambassadors,  I  reduced  it  to  the  terms  you  will 
see  ;  but  I  send  you  the  original  note,  of  which 
General  Pozzo  has  also  asked  a  copy.  I  doubt 
not  but  that  the  good  sense  of  the  emperor  and 
his  cabinet  will  be  struck  by  all  the  impossibili- 
ties in  these  pretensions  of  the  Neapolitan  court, 
and  the  manifest  dangers  those  pretensions  would 
entail  on  us,  should  they  retard  the  departure  of 
our  embassies  to  Madrid. 

You  will  remark,  likewise,  that  I  did  not 
even  say  all  I  might  have  said  ;  for  it  is  not 
clear  to  the  Spaniards  that  the  crown  would 
devolve  on  the  king  of  Naples,  should  the 
Spanish  royal  family  suddenly  fail.  It  is  not 
proved  by  the  laws  of  Spain  that  females  can- 
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not  reign  ;  the  princess  of  Lucques  and  her  soft, 
therefore,  would  stand  before  the  Neapolitan 
branch.  All  this  is  pitiable.  Prince  Castelcicala 
avowed  to  me  that  he  had  held  communications 
on  this  subject  with  England.  "Well,"  said 
I,  "  they  ought  to  have  been  acceptable.  Eng- 
land would  be  charmed  at  anything  which 
would  create  divisions  among  the  allies." 
"  No,"  replied  he,  "  England  wishes  the  house  of 
Braganza  to  inherit  Spain,  consequently  was 
averse  to  our  interference.'1  I  mentioned  this 
to  Sir  Charles  Stuart,  who  said,  "  Since  he  has 
told  you  that  of  us,  hear  what  he  has  said  of  you 
to  me,  in  entreating  my  support  :  6  Let  us,'  he 
said,  \  Defrangiser  (un-Fre?ichify)  this  Spanish 
business.'  And  thus  speaks  the  minister  of 
Bourbon,  while  French  blood  is  flowing  for  a 
Bourbon,  and  while  the  heir  to  the  eldest  branch 
of  that  family  is  exposing  himself,  in  the  cause  of 
all  the  monarchies  of  Europe,  to  the  balls  of 
Corte's  soldiers,  and  to  the  assassin's  knife  I" 

Good  feeling,  however,  is  too  strong  for  the 
genius  of  discord.  Another  little  protocol  was 
prepared  at  the  same  time  with  the  first :  therein 
were  fixed  the  bases  on  which  we  were  to  send 
our  diplomatists  to  Madrid  \  therein  nothing 
was  left  doubtful,  nothing  for  a  subject  of  dis- 
pute ;  this  was  signed  by  the  representatives  of 
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the  four  great  courts.  In  consequence,  the 
Marquis  of  Talaru  departed  this  morning  for 
Madrid,  Messieurs  Brunetti  and  Bulgari  will  set 
out  at  the  end  of  the  week.  M.  de  Talaru  is 
called  ambassador  to  king  Ferdinand,  and  as 
such  is  to  be  accredited  with  the  regency  of  Spain 
and  the  Indies,  during  the  king's  captivity.  As 
to  the  Neapolitan  question,  that,  you  perceive,  is 
postponed,  till  we  learn  the  sentiments  of  the 
Petersburg  and  Berlin  cabinets,  and  I  doubt  not 
that  these  sentiments  will  conform  with  what  I 
expressed,  in  the  king's  name,  to  the  Assembly. 

The  curse  of  distance,  Monsieur,  is,  that  this 
affair,  on  which  I  write  at  such  length,  may  be 
forgotten,  or  of  feeble  interest,  by  the  time  I 
receive  your  reply.  Events  will  have  marched 
forward  ;  the  scene  will  be  changed ;  we  shall 
be  in  the  midst  of  fresh  combinations  and  new 
deeds.  Even  now  a  second  act  of  the  drama  is 
commencing.  If,  up  to  this  period,  in  the  hurry 
of  a  military  advance,  some  irregularities  have 
been  committed  ;  if,  with  all  these  acts  and  pro- 
clamations, anything  too  much  has  been  done,  or 
anything  omitted,  the  day  has  arrived  for  proceed- 
ing correctly ;  our  emissaries  established  at 
Madrid  will  act  in  concert,  according  to  the  con- 
ventions stipulated  in  the  protocol. 

You  will  see,  by  the  journals,  that  two  light 
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columns  march  on  Badajos  and  Seville.  We 
are  persuaded  that  the  Cortes  will  not  wait  for 
our  soldiers,  but  will  carry  their  royal  prisoner  to 
Cadiz.  It  is  said  that  the  Isle  of  Leon  is  not  in 
a  state  of  defence,  and  that  the  Cortes  lack  a 
garrison  sufficiently  numerous  to  occupy  it.  If 
Bordessoulle  can  throw  himself  into  it,  Cadiz 
cannot  hold  out  long.  Buonaparte  could  never 
penetrate  so  far,  and  that  was  the  cause  which 
prevented  his  making  himself  master  of  Cadiz. 

We  send  twelve  thousand  men — a  corps  de 
reserve  to  the  Duke  d'Angouleme.  Nearly  as 
many  still  remain  at  the  depots,  so  that  by  the 
beginning  of  July  the  army  will  have  received  a 
reinforcement  of  from  twenty-four  to  twenty- 
five  thousand  men,  We  have  besides,  if  needful, 
forty  thousand  raised  by  the  conscription.  I  ad- 
mired what  you  said  to  the  emperor,  on  the 
necessity  of  raising  us  a  force,  in  reserve,  to 
supply  our  ranks.  We  are  sure  that  if  there  be 
one  European  cabinet  which  rejoices  at  our 
military  resurrection,  it  is  that  of  St.  Petersburg. 
The  emperor  is  too  generous  a  prince,  and  his 
country  too  powerful,  for  him  ever  to  view 
with  fear  our  regaining  the  height  whence  our 
misfortunes  have  precipitated  us.  We  again 
become  but  the  natural  bulwark  of  Europe 
against  the  power  of  England.    As  for  me, 
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Monsieur,  I  confess  that  I  am  very  proud  of 
the  place  I  have  had,  and  still  hold,  amid  these 
great  events.  I  entreat  you  to  tell  the  emperor 
how  gratefully  I  feel  his  gracious  appreciation. 
Say  that  I  thank  him  for  it. 

What  do  we  need  ?  A  royalist  government  at 
Madrid,  and  the  best  possible,  with  which,  in  the 
name  of  the  Spaniards,  we  may  combat  the 
Cortes.  When  the  allies  came  to  Paris  in  1814, 
they  did  not  hesitate  to  regard  the  Senate  as 
a  government.  Why  ?  Because  it  was  neces- 
sary to  act,  to  strike  a  blow.  At  present  we  have 
in  Madrid  the  first  men  of  Spain,  who  are  in  every 
respect  honourable  ;  and  shall  we  hesitate  to  act, 
to  acknowledge  them  as  such,  while  they  are 
hazarding  their  fortunes  and  their  lives  ?  Not 
unless  we  were  profoundly  ignorant  of  human 
affairs,  comprehending  nothing  of  revolutions — 
above  all,  of  how  they  terminate.  You  must 
by  this  time  have  received  a  courier,  which  the 
regency  sent  to  announce  its  existence.  It  will 
also  send  you  an  ambassador.  The  Duke  de 
San  Carlos  arrived  here  to-day  in  that  capacity, 
and  as  such  we  shall  receive  him.  The  Cortes 
government  exists  no  longer  for  us;  and,  since  we 
have  our  ambassador  with  the  regency,  it  is  but 
natural  that  the  regency  should  have  its  own 
with  us. 

D 
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Thus,  Monsieur  le  Comte,  you  see  that  the 
Spanish  affair  has  become  one  for  time  to  settle. 
It  resolves  itself  to  this  :  how  many  days  can 
Cadiz  be  blockaded,  without  opening  its  gates? 

Nothing  can  happen  to  us  from  the  interior 
of  Spain;  there  has  not  been  any  show  of  resist- 
ance in  the  least  degree  serious,  and  the  arrival  i 
of  our  diplomatic  agents  will  give  a  new  impetus 
to  the  nation.  England  is  singularly  vexed  at 
this  measure,  which  I  have  always  looked  on  as 
decisive.  The  English  papers  teem  with  long 
comments,  and  Sir  Charles  Stuart  came  to  me 
this  morning,  with  an  air  of  ill-concealed  mortifi- 
cation. "  Well,  Sir  Charles,"  said  I,  laughingly, 
"  do  as  we  have  done,  acknowledge  the  regency, 
and  let  Sir  William  A'Court  rejoin  his  friends, 
instead  of  continuing  to  drink  bad  water  from 
the  Cadiz  cisterns." 

You  see,  Monsieur  le  Comte,  That  I  am  no 
niggard  of  letters.  I  am  aware  that  official  de- 
spatches would  do  no  justice  to  my  thoughts.  A 
courier  of  General  Pozzo  will  convey  this 
packet.  I  shall  hasten  M.  de  Fontenay  to  you 
in  the  course  of  next  week.  I  hope  you  are  habi- 
tuating yourself  to  my  bad  writing. 

A  thousand  compliments,  Monsieur,  etc. 

Chateaubriand. 
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PRINCE  METTERNICH  TO  M.  DE  CHATEAUBRIAND. 

Vienna,  25th  May,  1823. 

Monsieur  le  Vicomte, 

I  cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  personally 
expressing  to  your  Excellency  the  delight  I  re- 
ceived in  reading  your  admirable  address,  of 
April  30th  last,  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  Every 
word  it  contains  ought  to  prove  a  blow.  Full  of 
temperance  as  of  vigour,  it  is  echoed  by  all  Eu- 
rope ;  and,  by  establishing  an  argument  to  which 
that  tribunal  cannot  reply,  you  have  seized  on  a 
very  adroit  method  for  embarrassing  the  parlia- 
mentary orators  of  Britain. 

I  congratulate  you  and  Europe  on  the  progress 
consequent  on  your  operations  in  Spain.  I  re- 
gard it  as  one  of  the  happiest  chances,  as  much 
for  the  consolidation  of  matters  in  France,  as  for 
the  weal  of  the  entire  social  body,  that  it  has 
been  part  of  the  destiny  of  a  country,  which  has 
been  the  asylum  of  so  many  insurrections,  to  be 
called  upon  to  strike  a  blow  at  a  revolution,  from 
which,  if  struck  with  vigour,  it  can  never  revive. 

The  exposure  of  isolated  factions,  in  the  midst 
of  an  inert  multitude,  to  which  they  never  fail  to 
lend  their  own  colours,  cannot  be  made  too  fre- 
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quently.  Spain  now  offers  the  same  spectacle  as 
Naples  ;  the  same  that  France  would  have  of- 
fered, if  the  remedy  had  been  differently  em- 
ployed, in  1792  ;  the  same,  in  fact,  that  every 
revolution  must  offer,  if  it  be  combated,  before 
fortunes  have  entirely  changed  hands.  You 
found  me,  Monsieur  le  Vicomte,  at  Verona, 
convinced  that  the  difficulty  of  enterprise  princi- 
pally consisted  in  certain  constraints,  in  which 
the  French  government  must  naturally  be  invol- 
ved. In  fact,  it  was  there  only  that  I  foresaw 
or  represented  any  obstacles  to  the  Spanish  Res- 
toration. The  picture  I  drew  of  the  state  of 
things  in  that  kingdom,  has  never  differed  from 
that  which  to-day  proves  the  truth. 

It  suffices  that  I  recal  these  facts,  to  showvou 
how  I  must  appreciate  the  merit  of  men  who 
have  known  how  to  display  characteristics  which 
have  helped  them  to  the  position  they  already 
hold. 

Be  assured  that,  on  our  side,  we  shall  be  ever 
ready  to  serve  a  cause  with  which  are  entwined 
the  future  interests  of  all  governments  and  all 
institutions.  M.  de  Vincent  receives,  by  the 
present  courier,  instructions  which  bear  on  a 
subject  that,  in  my  soul  and  conscience,  I  regard 
as  a  mere  form.  I  beg  your  excellency  to  take 
it  equally  in  the  same  point  of  view,  and  to  con- 
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suit  with  the  representatives  on  the  readiest 
means  for  drawing  from  this  situation  those  in- 
contestable advantages  which  it  presents,  in  a 
moral  light. 

Continue,  Monsieur  le  Vicomte,  to  devote 
yourself  to  your  great  and  generous  undertaking, 
and  your  ministry  will  have  fallen  on  an  era  at 
once  fortunate  and  glorious,  if  France,  who  was 
first  to  open  the  revolutionary  gulf,  has  the 
happiness  of  closing  it  under  your  administration, 
All  appliances  for  the  achievement  of  so  grand  a 
work  are  there,  and  that  which  too  frequently 
presents  itself  merely  as  a  wish,  is  now  tendered 
for  you  to  convert  into  action. 

Accept  the  tribute  of  my  high  consideration. 

Metternich. 


M.  DE  RAYNEVAL  TO  M.  DE  CHATEAUBRIAND. 

Berlin,  May  29th,  1823. 

I  know  not  how  to  thank  your  excellency  for 
the  private  letters  which  you  have  had  the  good- 
ness to  write  me.  They  comprised,  in  the  most 
explicit  manner,  a  digest  of  the  instructions  con- 
tained in  the  despatches  ;  and  if  you  will  continue 
to  honour  me  with  similar  favours,  I  dare  pro- 
mise never  to  swerve  from  the  line  of  conduct 
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best  suiting  to  the  general  government,  as  main- 
tained by  his  Majesty's  minister  at  Berlin. 

Though  my  packet  of  to-day  is  not  very  volu- 
minous, I  shall  add  but  little.  Your  excellency 
may  remember  that  M.  de  Bernstorff  formerly 
let  fall  the  opinion  that  England  would  not  be 
sorry  to  see  the  Spanish  discussion  prolonged  : 
he  now  believes  that  the  London  cabinet,  on  the 
contrary,  wishes  the  war  to  conclude  speedily ; 
which  he  attributes  to  the  impossibility  that 
England  finds  of  throwing  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  our  rapid  success.  Could  she  have  isolated 
France  from  her  allies,  or  in  any  way  have  af- 
forded the  Spaniards  means  of  resistance,  she 
would  have  persevered  in  her  first  views  ;  but 
he  now  perceives  that  she  can  exert  no  influence, 
save  by  associating,  partly  at  least,  with  the  other 
powers.  She  hopes  to  find  her  account  in  this  ; 
and  the  allies,  according  to  her  notion,  would  also 
find  theirs,  if  England,  which  is  believed  possi- 
ble, obtained  the  freedom  of  Ferdinand.  I  know 
not  if  I  deceive  myself,  Monsieur  le  Vicomte, 
but  it  appears  to  me  that,  with  the  vigilance 
which  you  will  exert  on  this  head,  and,  as  Eng- 
land's neutrality  is  assured,  by  the  position  of 
other  powers,  even  more  than  by  her  own  decla- 
rations, her  interference  in  preliminaries  might 
offer  us  advantageous  means  of  counterbalancing 
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whatever  there  might  be  of  over-absolute  in  the 
tone  with  which  her  government  and  the  two 
Imperial  courts  wish  to  face  the  question.  I 
think  it  a  point  essential  to  the  consolidation  of 
our  political  system,  that  our  language,  on  prin- 
ciple, should  continue  that  of  our  allies;  and  that 
objections,  or  proofs  of  the  necessity  for  conces- 
sions, should  such  exist,  should  proceed  from 
England,  who  has  nothing  to  manage  in  this 
business,  and  who  will  remain  in  her  natural 
character. 

To  make  England  feel  how  much  her  hostile 
attitude  towards  France  might  become  harassing 
to  other  powers,  I  know  that  they  have  made  the 
most  of  an  argument  which  is  worth  knowing, 
as,  though  one  need  not  too  often  repeat  it,  the 
reproduction  might  be  useful  at  a  proper  opportu- 
nity. It  is  said  that  if  England  carries  her  threats 
too  far,  she  will  drive  us  to  extraordinary  efforts, 
and  by  these  place  us  in  condition  to  create  for 
ourselves  new  means  of  power  on  the  continent, 
snch  as  hereafter  might  become  dangerous  to 
Europe  ;  that  it  would  be  all  the  more  annoying 
if  such  were  the  result  of  the  Spanish  war,  be- 
cause that  war  was  undertaken  by  France,  as  not 
disagreeable  to  the  other  courts  : — these,  then, 
could  offer  no  opposition  to  the  developement  of 
her  forces,  though  foreseeing,  as  they  might,  by 
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what  followed,  that  those  forces  would  be  turned 
ultimately  against  themselves. 

To  this  reasoning  secretly  related  a  word  or  two 
which,  the  other  day,  escaped  M.  de  Bernstortf. 
He  was  irritated  by  Mr.  Canning's  false  policy, 
which  has  borne  him  so  far  from  the  system  of 
Lord  Castlereagh.  M.  de  B.  said  he  ought  to 
detect  how  much  he  is  deceived  :  at  first  he 
sought  to  intimidate  you  into  withholding  your 
army,  yet  it  marched  on  ;  at  the  same  time  he 
was  persuading  the  Spaniards  to  enter  into  a 
composition,  which  they  plainly  refused  ;  finally, 
he  pretended  that  he  would  isolate  France,  and 
part  her  from  the  other  great  powers  :  and,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  England  which  he  has  isolated,  in 
forcing  them  to  declare  themselves,  and  in  spite  of 
themselves,  one  and  all  to  support  France,  should 
she  be  attacked.  I  say  nothing  of  this —  in  spite 
of  themselves  ;  but  I  shall  remember  it,  and  deter- 
mine on  imparting  it  to  your  excellency. 

Our  successes  in  Spain,  the  reception  from  all 
sides  offered  to  our  troops,  their  discipline,  cou- 
rage, fidelity,  and  the  devotion  with  which  the 
Duke  d' Angouleme  s  noblequalities  inspire  them ; 
all  these  attributes  produce  an  effect  which  sur- 
passes our  hopes;  M.  de  Cussy  can  tell  you,  M. 
le  Vicomte,  that  the  most  distinguished  officers 
of  the  Prussian  army,  far  from  betraying  any 
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jealousy  at  the  renovation  of  ours,  applaud  it 
highly.  Even  diplomatists,  reserved  as  they  are, 
begin  to  look  on  us  with  altered  eyes.  M.  d'Alo- 
peus,  who  is  not  easily  led  out  of  his  official 
style,  already  talks  to  me  of  the  benefits  to  be 
hoped  from  an  alliance  between  France  and 
Russia.  A  short  time  since  he  would  have  called 
this  an  impossibility  ;  now  he  sees  all  sorts  of 
advantages  in  it,  and  is  even  on  the  brink  of 
confessing  that  such  system  were  preferable  to 
an  extended  alliance,  both  for  the  repose  of  Eu- 
rope, and  for  active  defence  if  needful. 

I  think  it  my  duty  to  request  that  your  excel- 
lency will  question  M.  de  Cussy  on  the  judg- 
ment which  brings  M.  de  Bernstorff  from  the 
ambassador  of  one  of  the  great  courts  to  Paris. 
Accept,  &c.  &c. 

Rayneval. 


M.  DE  CHATEAUBRIAND  TO  M.  DE  CARAMAN. 

Paris,  Monday  Evening,  2nd  June,  1823. 

I  cannot  tell  you,  Monsieur  le  Marquis,  to 
what  degree  I  was  surprised  at  your  letter  of 
May  27th.  The  council  which  I  assembled  on 
the  instant  participated  in  my  astonishment. 
I  had  hoped  your  letter  would  bring  me  the  no- 
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mination  of  a  minister  or  charg£  d'affaires  from 
Vienna  to  Madrid,  for  such  is  the  leading  and 
pressing  concern  there  at  present,  in  order  that 
all  may  act  in  concert  with  our  allies  in  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Spanish  war.  We  have  reserved  to 
ourselves  all  its  risks  and  troubles  ;  we  have  not 
called  our  allies  to  the  combat ;  we  call  them  but 
to  the  victory ;  we  wished  that  they  should  aid 
us  in  regulating  the  destinies  of  Spain,  that  they 
might  profit  by  the  winning  of  a  game  on  which 
we  had  staked  our  blood,  our  treasures,  and  the 
crown  of  France.  Instead  of  an  acquiescence 
with  a  loyal  measure  in  favour  of  the  alliance, 
we  receive  a  proposal  which  demands  mature 
consideration,  and  which  goes  not  in  unison 
with  the  progress  of  events. 

It  must  be  remembered,  Monsieur  le  Marquis, 
when  a  war  like  this  of  Spain  has  commenced, 
that  every  day  varies  the  scene.  Policy  is  car- 
ried away  by  the  rapid  movement  and  complica- 
tion of  events.  It  should  be  also  recollected 
that  if  continental  Europe  desires  a  long  and 
substantial  peace,  the  war  of  Spain  must  be  brief; 
and  we  ought  promptly  to  withdraw  from  the 
Peninsula.  Every  measure  tending  to  prolong  this 
war  must  bring  its  dangers.  A  regency  in  Spain, 
and  the  diplomatic  body  in  Europe  placed  imme- 
diately about  that  regency,  would  dissipate  all 
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difficulties,  and  bring  England  herself  to  favour 
the  deliverance  of  king  Ferdinand.  Does  this 
agree  with  the  plan  proposed,  relative  to  the 
court  of  Naples  ?  That  is  what  it  behoves  us  to 
examine. 

What  does  Prince  Buffo  desire?  That  we  should 
acknowledge  the  rights  of  the  king  of  Naples 
to  succeed  to  the  throne  of  Spain  ?  Well,  who 
disputes  the  right  ?  Certainly  not  France  !  The 
war  we  now  make  is  for  the  profit  of  the  king 
of  the  Two  Sicilies,  for  we  defend  his  rights  to 
the  Spanish  crown  in  defending  those  of  Ferdi- 
nand VII.  There  needs  no  discussion  on  this 
principle  ;  it  is  granted  without  an  argument. 

It  is  then  a  certain  consequence  of  this  prin- 
ciple that  nothing  can  be  legitimate  in  Spain,  if 
the  court  of  Naples  has  not  approved  the  measures 
taken  or  to  be  taken. 

But,  Monsieur  le  Marquis,  can  the  Neapolitan 
court  master  the  necessity  which  springs  from 
the  foundation  of  things,  from  the  accidents  of 
war,  the  dispositions  of  men,  the  passions  and 
parties  which  divide  Spain  ?  We,  who  bear  the 
heat  and  the  burden  of  the  day,  should,  no 
doubt,  be  well  disposed  to  submit  our  humble 
will  to  the  orders  of  Prince  Buffo  ;  but  we  are 
not  alone  in  the  question.  Our  interests  are  not 
separated  from  those  of  the  alliance,  and  we  do 
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not  yet  know  if  the  alliance  be  inclined  to  place 
the  destinies  of  Spain  in  the  hands  of  Naples,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  returned  to  those  of 
the  alliance.  We  are  ignorant  as  to  the  senti- 
ments of  Russia  and  Prussia  on  this  point.  We 
must  first  consult  those  two  powers,  ere  we  can 
take  any  resolution  ;  but  I  ask  if,  while  the  war 
proceeds,  it  is  possible  to  delay  the  formation  of 
provisional  government,  until  the  period  at 
which  we  can  receive  definitive  answers  from  the 
allied  courts  as  to  the  interference  of  Naples  ? 
Now  observe  the  two  insurmountable  difficul- 
ties. 

The  regency  is  just  formed,  the  first  men  of 
Spain  have  acknowledged  it ;  do  you  suppose 
that  men  of  their  influence  will  be  ready,  at  a 
moment,  to  confess  that  they  have  no  longer  any 
authority  ?  When  they  have  the  courage  to  take 
part  in  this  strife,  to  run  the  risk  of  the  result, 
would  not  their  interest  and  their  proper  pride 
be  wounded,  did  we  say  to  them — "  You  are 
nothing.  It  is  the  court  of  Naples  which  must 
rule  your  fate,  and  dispose  of  your  future.  Our 
entire  army  will  not  suffice  to  subdue  such  legi- 
timate aspirations." 

In  the  second  place,  what  would  England  say — 
and  this  reason  is  of  immense  weight — if  she  saw 
other  Bourbons  meddling  with  the  affairs  of  the 
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Bourbons  of  France — the  Bourbons  of  Spain  ? 
She  has  a  hundred  times  declared  that  while  we 
fought  for  our  own  safety  she  would  remain  neu- 
ter, but  that  if  we  had  taken  arms  for  family 
interest,  to  re-establish  alliances  between  the 
Bourbons,  she  would  not  suffer  it.  Let  us  take 
care  how  we  awaken  the  jealousy  of  St.  James's. 

Nothing"  were  more  just  than  to  admit  the  Si- 
cilian ambassador  for  Peninsular  affairs  to  the 
conferences  of  those  from  the  four  great  allied 
courts ;  nothing  could  be  more  proper  than  call- 
ing1 on  the  court  of  Naples  for  its  advice  on  all 
that  concerns  Spain.  Let  her  send,  as  we  do,  a 
minister  to  the  regency  at  Madrid  ;  let  her  be 
the  first  power  consulted.  That  is  what  we 
were  the  first  to  insist  on  *  but  the  overtures  you 
make  me  are  of  so  grave  and  unexpected  a  na- 
ture, so  behind-hand  with  the  course  of  events, 
that,  before  I  decide  on  anything,  I  must  ascer- 
tain the  feelings  of  the  allied  courts. 

I  have  not  yet  seen  the  Prince  Castelcicala ; 
but  when  he  speaks  to  me,  I  shall  answer  him  in 
the  same  spirit  which  I  express  to  you.  That 
which  most  astonishes  the  council  is,  that,  not 
having  the  power  to  settle  so  important  a  point, 
you  did  not  earlier  obtain  orders  from  the  court. 

I  have  not  dared  to  place  your  letter  before 
the  king,  lest  he  should  pronounce  upon  it  in  a 
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manner  which  I  could  not  have  disguised  from 
you.  I  trust  that  all  will  end  well  ;  that  Prince 
Metternich  will  feel  the  necessity  of  sending-  a 
diplomatic  agent  to  the  regency,  and  that  the 
idea  respecting  Naples  will  either  be  aban- 
doned, or  its  execution  deferred  till  times  when 
fresh  circumstances  may  give  it  a  chance.  I  re- 
peat, in  conclusion,  England  will  certainly  take 
ill  the  interference  of  Naples  ;  also  I  see  no  pos- 
sible method  for  making  the  Spaniards,  now  in 
power,  yield  their  places.  They  have  been  ac- 
customed for  twenty  years  to  rule  Spain,  under 
the  titles  of  the  Junta  and  the  Regency,  during 
the  imprisonment  of  their  king.  I  know  not  how 
they  could  be  persuaded  to  abjure  a  sway  which 
they  now  exert  afresh  at  the  peril  of  their  for- 
tunes and  their  lives.  Had  the  interference  of 
Naples  been  proposed  four  months  since,  we 
might  have  listened  to  it ;  but  how  are  we  to 
change  everything,  while  our  troops  are  march- 
ing to  Seville,  where  they  will,  perhaps,  arrive 
at  the  very  moment  of  your  receiving  this  letter  ? 

I  perceive  that,  in  rapidly  dictating  these  ex- 
planations, I  have  mentioned  the  grandees  of 
Spain  ;  they  have  written  an  address  to  the 
Duke  d'Angouleme,  which  will  appear  in  the 
Moniteur  to-morrow. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

Chateaubriand. 
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M.  DE  CHATEAUBRIAND  TO  M.  DE  LA  FERRONNAIS. 

Paris,  June  2nd,  1823. 

One  had  need,  Monsieur  le  Comte,  possess  a 
vast  fund  of  patience  when  one  is  a  minister  ; 
mine  is  daily  put  to  the  severest  test.  M.  de 
Caraman's  letter  and  my  reply  will  instruct  you 
in  the  whole  business,  if  you  have  not  already 
heard  it  from  Vienna. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  a  Russian  ambassador 
who  had  exceeded  his  powers  to  such  a  degree, 
and  was  thus  insensible  to  the  consequences  of 
the  step,  would  have  been  at  once  recalled. 

The  king  is  much  irritated  ;  and  if  M.  de  Ca- 
va man  remains  at  Vienna,  it  is  only  in  consider- 
ation for  Prince  Metternich. 

After  my  letter  and  that  of  M.  de  Caraman, 
you  will  find,  in  the  order  of  their  dates,  that  of 
the  king  of  Naples,  and  the  answer  of  our  sove- 
reign. You  will  receive  in  these  all  the  argu- 
ments against  Prince  Buffo's  project.  I  hope  to 
add  some  reflections  which  you  will  impress  on 
the  cabinet  of  St.  Petersburgh. 

The  scheme  of  Prince  Buffo,  as  to  a  Spanish 
regency,  can  be  no  longer  a  question,  since  the 
king  of  France  discountenances  it  ;  and,  besides* 
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Spain  has  a  regency  already.  But,  see,  Monsieur 
le  Comte,  the  results  of  this  disastrous  propo- 
sal ;  the  measure  of  sending  the  corps  diploma- 
tique to  Madrid  is  suspended.  The  Marquis  de 
Talaru  alone  has  departed  thither.  You  know 
how  much  England,  the  agitators  in  Europe,  and 
the  Cortes  in  Spain,  may  profit  by  this  circum- 
stance, if  they  remark  it.  They  will  not  fail  to  say 
that  a  spirit  of  dissension  has  betrayed  itself 
among  the  allies.  Intrigues,  plots,  speculations, 
will  revive  on  all  sides,  and  will  risk  the  perpe- 
tuating of  a  war  which  might  have  concluded 
before  the  month  of  August.  If  the  contest  be 
protracted,  what  mischances  may  not  arise  !  Who 
knows  but  England,  with  such  difficulty  kept  neu- 
tral, may  declare  herself,  and,  if  so,  will  she  not 
kindle  an  European  war  ? 

We  have  scrupulously  fulfilled  all  our  condi- 
tions ;  we  have  yielded  all  that  has  been  de- 
manded of  us  ;  but  the  plan  proposed  by  the 
court  of  Naples  seems  to  derange  all  the  points  on 
which  we  had  agreed. 

In  the  midst  of  the  hazards  inevitable  to  a 
prolonged  war,  what  part  shall  we  take  ?  Must 
we  expose  ourselves  to  lose  the  fruits  of  an  un- 
dertaking so  difficult  and  dangerous,  for  the  wild 
ambition  of  a  power  not  only  weak,  but  devoid 
of  independence — its  territories  being  filled  by 
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Austrian  troops  ?  The  war  with  Spain,  at  first 
unpopular,  and  brought  into  favour  by  our  suc- 
cesses, will  become  more  obnoxious  than  before. 
If  it  be  lengthened — if  new  sacrifices  must  be 
made,  we  shall  find  ourselves  forced  to  seek 
safety  in  a  peace  which,  without  injuring  the 
interests  of  the  alliance,  would  nevertheless  not 
include  all  that  might  be  desired.  Doubtless, 
this  may  not  happen.  I  trust  that  M.  Brunetti 
will  soon  receive  from  Vienna  an  order  to  start 
for  Madrid,  and  that  General  Pozzo  will  induce 
M.  Bulgari  to  be  upon  his  post  there  too  ;  but 
you  will  agree  with  me,  Monsieur  le  Compte, 
that  it  is  hard  for  you,  and  me  in  particular,  who 
have  had  so  much  trouble  in  conducting  this 
immense  affair,  to  find  ourselves  thwarted  and 
checked,  while  French  blood  and  French  trea- 
sure run  to  waste. 

I  am  too  well  aware  of  the  Emperor's  magna- 
nimity, and  the  loyalty  of  his  cabinet,  to  doubt 
for  an  instant  that  he  will  feel  as  keenly  as  our- 
selves the  distress  caused  by  this  incident,  which 
prevents  his  ordering  his  charg6  d'affaires  to  set 
forth  for  Madrid.  I  well  remember  with  what 
wisdom  and  vigour  he,  some  months  since,  put 
down  the  pretensions  of  Naples,  which  are 
thus  renewed  ;    but   the   distance    between  us 
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is  so  great,  that  the  evil  cannot  be  speedily  re 
paired. 

Chateaubriand. 


M.  DE  CHATEAUBRIAND  TO  M.  DE  CARAMAN. 

Paris,  June  8th. 

The  courier  of  Monsieur  le  Baron  de  Vin- 
cent has  brought  me  your  letters  and  despatches, 
Monsieur  le  Marquis,  dated  23rd  and  25th  of 
May.  I  beg  you  to  thank  Prince  Metternich 
for  all  the  obliging  things  he  is  kind  enough  to 
say  of  me.  I  shall  have  the  honour  of  answer- 
ing his  letter  to-morrow,  by  the  courier  who  is 
expected  to  precede  Prince  Castelcicala  to  Vienna. 
We  have  here  held  long  and  serious  conferences 
on  the  proposition  of  his  Sicilian  Majesty.  You 
will  see,  by  the  enclosed  copy  of  our  protocol, 
what  has  been  decided,  and  the  notes  which  the 
discussion  has  elicited.  Mine  were  much  longer. 
I  displayed  the  numerous  objections  which  the 
French  government  perceived  to  the  Neapolitan 
proposal  ;  I  demonstrated  that,  in  admitting  a 
regent,  or  the  delegate  of  one,  with  rights  of 
sanction,  would  be  to  admit  a  sovereign,  with 
right  to  make  laws  ;  and  that  the  alliance  ob- 
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jected,  above  all  things,  to  any  laws  being1  made 
in  the  absence  of  Ferdinand.  I  proved  that 
whatever  delayed  the  sending*  of  diplomatists  to 
Madrid  perilled  an  enterprise  auspiciously  com- 
menced, and  might  change  the  fortune  of  the 
war,  make  England  discard  her  ever-doubtful 
neutrality,  &c.  &c. 

M.  le  Baron  Vincent  indicated  to  me  that  the 
more  difficulties  I  showed,  the  more  embarrassed 
he  must  feel  till  he  received  orders  from  his 
court.  I  did  not  hesitate  at  anything  that  could 
be  agreeable  to  the  Prince  Metternich.  I  cur- 
tailed my  notes,  to  meet  the  views  of  the  ambas- 
sador from  Vienna,  reducing  them  to  what  you 
see,  which  proves  that  France  has  not  prejudged 
the  question. 

It  was  then  needful  to  arrange  the  departure 
of  our  agents  for  Madrid.  We  have  established 
the  principal  points  of  the  direction  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  envoys  of  the  Allies,  in  a  manner 
which  cannot  fail  to  satisfy  the  court  of  Vienna  : 
nevertheless,  M.  le  Baron  Vincent  has  told  me 
that  M.  de  Brunetti,  though  about  to  start  for 
Madrid,  could  not  be  accredited  as  to  the 
regency,  till  power  was  received  from  the 
Austrian  cabinet.  I  am  persuaded  that  Prince 
Metternich  can  see  no  reason  to  retard  the  order 
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giving  M.  de  Brunetti  the  right  to  assert  his 
diplomatic  character  with  the  regency. 

The  news  from  Spaih  continues  very  good,  or 
rather  there  is  no  news,  for  the  war  exists  no 
longer.  We  know  not  yet  whether  the  Cortes 
have  taken  the  king  to  Cadiz  or  to  Badajos. 
We  march  upon  both. 

Accept  &c.  &c. 

Signed,  Chateaubriand. 

P.  S.  My  letters  from  Madrid,  this  instant 
received,  dated  the  5th,  say  that  the  Cortes  were 
to  set  out  on  the  4th  with  the  king  for  Cadiz — 
that  the  city  was  ready  to  receive  him,  but  re- 
fused to  admit  the  Cortes.  Molitor  must  be  in 
Valencia  to-day. 

The  corps  de  reserve,  which  the  new  marshal 
will  lead  to  Spain,  is  of  twelve  thousand 
men.  It  will  serve  to  form  a  chain  between 
our  posts. 

M.  DE  RAYNEVAL  TO  M.  DE  CHATEAUBRIAND. 

Berlin,  June  11th,  1823. 

Monsieur  le  Vicomte, 
On  the  6th  of  this  month  I  received,  by  a 
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Prussian  courier,  the  private  letter  which  your 
excellency  had  the  goodness  to  write  me,  dated 
31st  May.  I  immediately  sent  to  M.  de  la 
Ferronnais,  by  an  estafette,  the  packets  accom- 
panying it,  and  almost  at  the  same  time  I  ad- 
dressed to  him  a  copy  of  the  telegraphic  despatch 
of  the  28th,  which  M.  de  Bernstorff  was  kind 
enough  to  communicate  to  me,  as  your  excellency 
had  requested  him. 

The  composition  of  the  regency  is  much  ap- 
proved. M.  de  Bernstorff  spoke  to  me  on  the 
omission  of  the  name  of  the  allies  in  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  Duke  d'Angouleme,  but  M. 
de  B.  spoke  very  calmly,  and  did  not  appear 
greatly  surprised.  In  other  respects  he  seemed 
extremely  satisfied  with  its  contents,  and  thought 
they  must  produce  the  best  effects.  Though  he 
had  previously  announced  to  me  the  nomination 
of  M.  de  Royez,  I  did  not  think  it  useless  to 
speak  again  of  the  evils  attending  the  delay  which 
the  allied  courts  had  interposed  to  their  conces- 
sion to  our  demand  that  they  would  send  diplo- 
matic agents  to  Madrid  ;  and,  to  produce  the 
more  impression  on  his  mind,  I  read  him  what 
your  excellency  had  sent  me  on  the  subject :  he 
appeared  struck  with  it. 

Accept,  I  beg  of  you,  Monsieur  le  Vicomte, 
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the  assurance  of  my  entire  devotedness  and  pro- 
found consideration. 

Rayneval. 


M.  DE  CHATEAUBRIAND  TO  GENERAL  GUILLEM1N0T. 

Paris,  June  12th,  1823. 

I  am  sorry,  general,  to  trouble  you  with  my 
letters,  but  an  useful  idea  may  blend  with  many 
cares,  and  we  are  in  such  circumstances  that  we 
must  neglect  nothing. 

Again  I  would  speak  with  you  of  Cadiz.  If 
you  cannot  enter  the  Isle  of  Leon  by  the  two 
entrances  on  the  land  side,  it  is  said  that  by  em- 
barking the  troops  at  San  Lucar  or  at  Rota 
they  might,  in  two  or  three  hours,  double  the 
point  of  Cadiz,  and  land,  without  impediment, 
on  the  side  near  the  open  sea,  on  that  part  of  the 
islands  shore  which  is  completely  undefended. 
I  have  actually  walked  on  the  beach  at  that  side, 
and  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any  batteries 
or  fortifications.  The  English,  who  know  the 
place  well,  and  who  wish  us  no  success,  assert 
this,  and,  if  it  be  a  fact,  nothing  can  be  easier 
than,  with  our  fleet,  to  seize  on  the  Isle  of  Leon  ; 
our  soldiers,  disembarked  on  the  strand  nearest 
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the  open  sea,  will  thus  take  possession  of  the 
works  which  defend  the  island  on  the  side 
towards  the  land  ;  possessing  the  city  of  Leon, 
they  will  be  masters  of  the  fountains  which  supply 
Cadiz.  To  the  end  of  the  road  which  unites  Cadiz 
to  the  Isle  of  Leon  is  hardly  the  distance  of 
a  shot ;  it  were  impossible  for  the  town  to 
hold  out  long,  deprived  of  its  water,  its  arsenal, 
and  its  gates.  You  know  all  this,  doubtless, 
better  than  I,  yet  it  appears  worth  my  while  to 
write  it. 

You  have  learnt,  general,  that  a  marshal's 
baton  has  already  been  bestowed  here.  I  could 
have  wished  it  reserved,  but  there  are  other 
batons  in  store  :  the  king's  power  is  not  more 
limited  than  the  services  done  him. 

Mina  has  taken  up  the  posit'ion  which  was  oc- 
cupied by  Pamphile  la  Croix  ;  he  threatens  Arra- 
gon  and  Catalonia. 

I  have  only  time,  general,  to  assure  you  once 
more  of  my  entire  devotion. 

Chateaubriand, 
m.  de  chateaubriand  to  m.  de  caux. 

Paris,  June  1 2th,  1823. 
I  have   received,  Monsieur  le  Comte,  your 
letters  of  the  6th  and  ?th  instant.    The  Duke  of 
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San  Carlos  has  arrived  ;  we  are  about  to  wel- 
come him.  The  regency  ought  to  be  apprised 
of  this. 

Prince  Castelcicala,  secretly  supported  by 
Austria,  has  issued  a  notice  to  France,  de- 
claring that  his  master,  the  king  of  Naples, 
has  the  first  right  to  the  Spanish  crown,  in  case 
the  present  royal  line  should  fail  ;  and,  in  virtue 
of  this  right,  by  no  means  clear,  the  prince 
claims  for  his  master  the  regency  of  Spain,  at 
least  the  privilege  of  sanctioning,  by  delegate, 
all  that  the  present  regency  may  do.  We  have 
had  two  conferences  with  the  ambassadors  of 
the  allied  courts.  I  represented  the  dangers 
of  this  proposal ;  they  are  numberless.  Austria 
upholds  it,  but  Russia  and  Prussia  will  not ; 
yet  unwilling  hastily  to  dismiss  a  question  which 
may  retard  the  departure  of  their  agents  for 
Madrid,  they  have  said  that  they  shall  take  the 
sense  of  their  parliaments  on  this  head.  I 
availed  myself  of  that,  by  saying  that  France 
would  form  no  resolution  on  the  demand  of 
Naples  till  assured  as  to  the  sentiments  of  Russia 
and  Prussia.  This  gives  us  two  months'  time  ; 
meanwhile  the  diplomatic  agents  will  depart  for 
Madrid. 

But  I  have  learnt  that  M.  de  Brunetti,  on 
his  arrival  there,  will,  ere  assuming  the  functions 
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of  ambassador,  require  the  regency  to  recog- 
nise the  pretensions  of  Naples,  and  submit  its 
acts  to  the  sanction  of  her  king. 

The  regency,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to  reply 
with  politeness,  yet  firmly,  that  such  measure 
is  of  the  highest  importance  ;  that  it  includes  a 
fiat  as  to  the  succession,  of  which  the  regency 
cannot  competently  judge ;  that  it  may  arouse 
England,  who  will  see  family  interest  in  this 
Spanish  war,  and  will  oppose  it ;  besides,  the 
regency,  being  but  eighty  leagues  from  the  king 
of  Spain,  cannot  pronounce  on  so  grave  a 
matter  without  knowing  the  inclinations  of 
Ferdinand,  as  to  having  near  him  a  foreign 
sovereign,  or  the  delegate  of  such,  as  regent  of 
his  kingdom  :  at  any  rate,  the  regency  cannot 
decide  till  informed  what  is  thought  of  this 
question  by  the  cabinets  of  Berlin  and  St. 
Petersburg. 

Examine  this  well ;  it  is  serious,  it  is  a  net- 
work of  Austrian  policy.  M.  Sarez  will  easily 
see  through  it,  and,  as  he  will  be  employed  to 
answer  it,  he  can  discuss  it  all  with  you.  M. 
de  Talaru  is  already  warned  ;  yet  show  him 
this  letter,  as  soon  as  he  reaches  Madrid.  He 
left  Paris  yesterday  for  his  country-house,  whence 
he  departs  to-morrow.  I  calculate  on  his 
arrival  at  Madrid  by  the  °2Uh  or  25th.     M.  de 
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Brunetti,  charge  d'affaires  from  Austria,  starts 
on  Saturday,  14th,  with  the  Sardinian  envoy.  It 
is  probable  that  they  may  be  in  Madrid  before 
Monsieur  Talaru.  M»  Boutourlin,  aide-de-camp 
to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  who  bears  greetings 
to  the  Duke  d'Angouleme,  set  forth  yesterday. 
The  couriers  of  the  regency  passed  through  Paris 
on  their  routes  to  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg. 
Send  some  one  to  London  at  once.  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  envoy  of  the  regency 
would  be  better  received  there  than  is  sup- 
posed. 

Turn  all  your  thoughts  towards  Cadiz ! 

Chateaubriand. 

general  guilleminot  to  m.  de  chateaubriand. 

Madrid,  13th  June,  1823. 

Monseigneur, 

I  have  received  the  letter  which  your  excel- 
cency  did  me  the  honour  to  write  me  on  the  8th. 

We  have  not  lost  sight  of  our  proper  course.  At 
this  moment  the  Huber  brigade  is  acting  against 
some  constitutional  troops  said  to  have  passed  the 
Deba,  to  march  against  St.  Ander  and  Santona, 
blockaded  by  General  Marguerie.  In  this  party  we 
have  4,000  men — more  than  sufficient.  Bourke 
is  at  Leon,  and  acts  on  Oviedo.    We  look  for 
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good  results  from  this  combination,  and,  above 
all,  from  the  disunion  and  discouragement  which 
pervade  the  enemy.  We  have  intercepted  a  let- 
ter, which  I  yesterday  sent  to  the  minister  of  war  ; 
it  will  give  you  just  hopes  of  our  success  in  the 
Asturias  and  Galicia. 

Wilson  came,  and,  after  having  scrutinised  the 
state  of  things  here,  proceeded  to  Portugal  by 
Orensee.  He  will  arrive  there  too  late.  The 
counter  revolution  is  complete.  The  king  and 
royal  family  are  entirely  free.  One  of  my  officers, 
sent  lately  to  Salamanca,  informs  me  that  the 
Count  Amarante  quitted  that  city  at  eight  in  the 
morning,  to  join  the  troops  who  have  declared  for 
the  king. 

Morillo,  to  whom  I  forwarded  a  letter  from 
his  wife,  appears  well  disposed,  as  do  several  of 
his  generals.  Bourke  ought  to  enter  into  terms 
with  him. 

We  have  opened  communications  with  Saint 
Sebastian  and  Pampeluna.  A  letter  from  Abis- 
bal  to  his  brother,  who  is  in  the  former  place, 
has  already  produced  some  dissensions  among 
the  chiefs  of  the  garrison.  Abisbal  must  have 
reached  Bayonne.  He  was  stopped  by  the  autho- 
rities of  Bergara,  who  believed  he  was  making  his 
escape,  but  he  was  released. 

I  think  the  king  will  be  taken  to  Cadiz.  Bor- 
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desoulle  will  take  the  command  of  two  columns, 
and  closely  surround  that  city.  There  seems  no 
likelihood  that  his  Catholic  Majesty  will  be  taken 
to  Badajos.  That  place  is  not  in  a  fit  state,  and 
the  present  situation  of  Portugal  would  prevent 
the  contemplation  of  such  a  step.  Bourmont,  who 
takes  the  road  to  Badajos,  meets  no  opposition. 
He  has  passed  the  Tagus  without  striking  a  blow, 

and  on  the  of  June  was  at  Truxillo. 

We  hope  the  twelve  thousand  men  you  send 
will  not  fail  us  here  at  the  first  moment  they  can 
arrive.  We  profit  by  the  state  of  the  public 
mind,  and  strike  promptly.  I  apply  all  my  cares 
to  covering  and  defending  the  advance  of  the 
small  bodies  which,  under  present  circumstances, 
are  worth  more  than  larger  ones.  They  under- 
mine the  revolutionary  edifice  on  all  sides,  by 
favouring  the  organisation  of  royal  authority. 
We  may  do  still  better,  but  as  yet  we  know  not 
how  to  sow  enough  of  the  good  seed.  Fortu- 
nately, fear,  mistrust,  and  the  rush  of  events,  will 
bring  about  a  result  which  foresight  might  have 
hastened. 

Fear  nothing,  Monseigneur,  for  our  communi- 
cations ;  the  trade  of  party-spy  is  impossible, 
where  the  populace  will  not  countenance  it. 
Travellers  have  only  to  dread  a  few  thieves,  who 
covet  money,  not  despatches.    Should  they  form 
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themselves  into  bands,  we  could  soon  dissipate 
them. 

I  rely  ever  on  the  kindness  of  your  excellency, 
and  beg*  you  to  depend  on  the  entire  and  respect- 
ful devotion  with  which  I  am,  Monseigneur, 

Your  very  humble  and  obedient  Servant, 

Major-General  Count  Guilleminot. 

M.  DE  PALME LL A  TO  M.  DE  CHATEAUBRIAND. 

Lisbon,  June,  1823. 

I  dare  believe  that  the  news  your  excellency 
will  receive  of  the  memorable  events  which  have 
just  happened  in  Portugal,  cannot  be  met  with 
indifference  either  by  his  very  Christian  Majesty 
or  his  ministers,  especially  as  the  astonishing  and 
sudden  resurrection  of  the  Portuguese  monarchy 
confirms  the  opinion  formed  by  your  cabinet  on 
the  affairs  of  Spain.  There  is  much  room  to  hope 
that  the  example  gloriously  set  by  the  Portuguese 
nation  will  be  followed  by  the  greatest  part  of 
the  Peninsula. 

One  of  his  very  Faithful  Majesty's  first  wishes, 
as  soon  as  he  found  himself  once  more  freely  on 
his  throne,  was  that  of  renewing  with  the  king 
of  France  all  the  friendly  relations  interrupted 
and  compromised  by  the  blindness  of  the  revolu- 
tionary faction  which  has  governed  Portugal. 
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I  congratulate  myself,  Monsieur,  on  being 
chosen  by  the  king  my  master  to  express  this 
anxiety  to  your  excellency,  and  I  hope  that 
the  Marquis  de  Marialva  will  be  graciously  al- 
lowed to  act  as  its  representative  at  the  court  of 
his  very  Christian  Majesty.  He  will  have  the 
honour  to  explain  how  much  the  king  my  master 
participates  in  the  fortunate  successes  of  his  high- 
ness the  Duke  d'Angouleme,  in  the  glorious  en- 
terprise which  has  certainly  contributed  to  facili- 
tate and  advance  the  Portuguese  counter  revolu- 
tion. His  majesty  proposes,  as  soon  as  possible, 
to  send  a  general  officer,  who  will  offer  these 
sentiments  to  his  royal  highness  at  his  head- 
quarters. 

Let  us  hope,  Monsieur,  that  Europe  may  at 
last  reap  the  fruits  of  so  many  misfortunes,  and 
profit  by  her  sad  experience.  Three  years  have 
sufficed  to  show  the  Portuguese  the  danger  and 
falsehood  of  demagogue  doctrines ;  and  the  char- 
ter his  majesty  intends  granting  his  subjects,  as 
a  just  recompense  of  their  fidelity  and  patriotic 
virtues,  will,  no  doubt,  satisfy  the  sensible  part 
of  the  nation,  gradually  healing  the  wounds  left 
by  the  revolution,  and  securing  us  lasting  tran- 
quillity. 

Palmella. 
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M.  DE  LA  FERRONAIS  TO  M.  DE  CHATEAUBRIAND. 

St.  Petersburg,  June  19th,  1823. 

You  may  perhaps  think,  M.  le  Vicomte,  that 
I  am  rather  precipitate  in  the  return  of  my  cou- 
rier, and  that  I  ought  to  attach  less  importance 
to  the  steps  taken  by  Prince  Metternich,  since, 
after  all,  the  rejection  or  adoption  of  the  measure 
he  proposes  depends  in  some  way  on  you  ;  and 
if  it  be  really  injurious  to  the  progress  of  busi- 
ness, it  were  easy  for  you  to  make  other  courts 
understand  and  admit  the  motives  which  might 
actuate  you  to  decline  it.  This  reflection,  how- 
ever, shall  not  check  my  pen.  I  had  rather  err 
from  excess  of  caution,  than  have  to  reproach 
myself  for  a  negligence  which  might  be  followed 
by  greater  annoyances.  Every  thing  proves  that 
Austria  attaches  a  vast  importance  to  making  the 
Spanish  regency  admit  one  extra  voice. 

The  acts  of  government,  and  our  conduct  in 
Spain,  though  daily  giving  the  lie  to  our  detrac- 
tors, does  not  abash  them.  They  say  that  we 
entered  Madrid  with  our  pockets  full  of  consti- 
tutions ;  that,  as  soon  as  we  shall  have  liberated 
Spain  after  our  own  fashion,  we  shall  become 
insane  with  the  feat,  and  everything  is  to  be 
feared  from  the  extravagances  into  which  we  may 
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be  hurried.  Already  tliey  point  out  the  enthu- 
siasm with  which  one  of  our  journals  speaks  of 
the  part  we  are  acting,  and  the  dignity  which  we 
fancy  we  derive  from  the  conduct  of  our  army. 
The  fact  is,  Monsieur  le  Vicomte,  that  they 
would  like  us  all  the  better,  in  our  present  posi- 
tion, if  they  could  throw  a  doubt  on  the  fidelity 
of  our  soldiers  ;  and  were  it  possible  to  conceive 
them  ready  to  rally  round  the  factious,  and  turn 
against  the  government,  then  their  fears  would 
seem  to  have  foundation,  and  give  others  a  right 
to  scrutinise  our  proceedings.  They  hold  us  in 
a  sort  of  dependence,  whence  they  would  not  like 
to  see  us  extricated  ;  they  naturally  seek  and 
eagerly  seize  all  means  of  creating  fresh  solicitudes 
respecting  us,  and  of  awakening  mistrust ;  and, 
if  they  cannot  hinder  us  from  becoming  a  nation, 
they  wish,  as  much  as  possible,  to  isolate  us  from 
the  rest  of  Europe.  They  came  near  to  effecting 
that  by  alarming  all  her  nations  with  representa- 
tions of  our  weak  government,  and  the  strength 
of  our  revolutionary  party.  Be  it  now  our  am- 
bition that  no  abuse  of  recovered  power  should 
become  the  means  by  which  they  may  scare  the 
imaginations  of  the  world. 

I  have  already  told  you,  but  I  again  repeat, 
that  the  correspondence  of  Pozzo  is  sustained 
by  the  best  possible  sense.    More  justice  begins 
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to  be  awarded  to  Monsieur  de  Villele  ;  above  all 
things,  the  difference  between  you  and  him  is  re- 
gretted. In  every  respect,  the  dispositions  now 
evinced  towards  us  are  the  best  we  could  desire. 
Let  us  conclude  our  Spanish  adventure  as  we 
began  it;  we  shall  thus  silence  calumny,  or  if  our 
enemies  require  it,  we  will  reckon  with  them  and 
settle  accounts. 

La  Ferronnais. 
m.  de  chateaubriand  to  general  gu1lleminot. 

Paris,  25th  June,  1823. 

As  we  have  both  been  long  convinced  that  the 
Cortes  would  take  refuge  in  Cadiz,  the  event 
does  not  find  us  unprepared.  I  have  obtained 
new  hints  and  collected  fresh  ideas,  of  which  I 
must  make  you  a  sharer. 

Decidedly,  General,  the  Cortes  seem  not  to 
have  troops  enough  to  occupy  Cadiz  and  the 
military  works  of  the  Isle  of  Leon  at  once  It 
is  still  said  that  it  were  possible  to  enter  the 
island  from  the  sea  ;  we  are  assured  too  that,  by 
well  paying  the  coast  sailors,  all  landing-places 
would  be  at  your  service.  The  members  of 
Spain's  navy  are  reported  as  all  royalists  ;  if  any 
ships  of  war,  therefore,  be  in  the  bay,  it  were 
easy  to  win  over  their  captains.     If  you  could 
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throw  bombs  into  Cadiz,  all  would  soon  be  yours. 
You,  doubtless,  are  not  dismayed  at  the  wild 
idea,  that  a  shot  might  possibly  reach  the  king-. 
I  trust  that  no  harm  will  betide  him  ;  but,  after 
all,  the  question  is  royalty.  Kings  are  but  gene- 
rals in  times  of  war  ;  their  subjects  would  never 
consent  to  die  for  them,  unless  they  too  knew  how 
to  die  for  their  subjects.  Amid  pusillanimous 
doubts  everything  would  stand  still. 

The  greatest  portion  of  our  success  depends 
on  our  navy.  I  learnt  yesterday  that  two  more 
vessels  are  to  be  sent  out.  Be  assured  that  you 
can  gain  nothing  save  by  a  violent  blow  ;  daring 
and  promptitude  alone  can  give  you  victory. 

Let  us  feel  that  our  whole  stake  is  now  in  Ca- 
diz ;  that  all  our  thoughts  and  efforts  must  tend 
towards  that  point ;  that  all  questions  are  com- 
prised in  that  of  taking  or  reducing  this  last  re- 
treat of  the  Comuneros.  They  may  possibly 
escape  by  sea,  but  that  were  an  event  beyond  our 
control ;  then,  as  now,  the  question  would  be 
only  a  diplomatic  or  political  one  :  it  would  be 
soon  seen  what  was  to  be  done  in  Spain  and  by 
Spain.  Meanwhile  our  business  is  to  be  before- 
hand with  events. 

I  see  that  Bordesoulle  is  told  to  proceed  slowly. 
This  distresses  me.  Everything  must  move 
quickly  now  ;  you  know,  in  decisive  matters,  that 
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even  moments  are  too  precious  to  be  lost.  It  is 
necessary  to  appear  abruptly  before  Cadiz,  nor 
give  the  people  there  time  to  look  round  them, 
and  recover  from  their  fright.  All  may  be  car- 
ried by  a  single  stroke,  so  it  be  off-hand;  all  may 
last  for  six  months,  if  you  falter.  Your  future 
glory,  Genera],  is  there  ;  think  well  of  this  !  I 
believe  that  Molitor,  with  a  part  of  his  corps, 
will  follow  Ballesteros  :  this  ought  not  to  disquiet 
us  for  our  rear  in  Andalusia.  Sir  Win,  A'Court's 
refusal  to  follow  the  king  to  Cadiz  is  a  great 
thing  for  our  interests.  Do  not  imagine  this  a 
stratagem.  The  English  are  not  our  friends  ; 
but  we  have  no  right  to  mistake  matters  of  course 
for  political  artifices.  Sir  William  A'Court  had 
no  power  to  acknowledge  a  republic  ;  he  waits 
for  advice  from  his  court;  every  ambassador 
would  do  the  same. 

In  these  long  letters,  General,  see  only  my  zeal 
for  the  king's  service,  and  my  attachment  for 
yourself ;  as  well  as  my  interest  in  an  undertak- 
ing of  which  I  was  the  first  suggester,  in  order 
to  preserve  us  from  a  new  revolution,  and  to  give 
the  Bourbons  a  brave  and  faithful  army. 

Our  position  in  Europe  is  entirely  changed, and 
I  am  proud,  as  a  Frenchman,  to  see  with  what 
dignity  France  regains  her  rank  among  the  great 
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powers  of  Europe.  Respect  yourself  for  having 
assisted  in  raising  your  depressed  country. 

Entirely  yours, 

Chateaubriand. 

I  hear  that  Bordesoulle  has  thrown  himself 
upon  Cadiz.    God  be  praised  ! 

M.  DE  CHATEAUBRIAND  TO  M.  DE  TALARU. 

Paris,  June  26th,  1823. 

My  dear  friend  ! 
I  have  received  your  letter  from  Bayonne ; 
the  whole  history  of  Mr.  Ward  is  known  here. 
As  to  M.  de  Brunetti,  we  must  wait ;  and  you 
will  learn  by  M.  de  Caux,  that  I  have  warned 
the  regency  on  that  head.  I  beg  that  you  will 
not  allow  yourself  to  be  scared  by  any  contra- 
dictions that  you  may  hear.  Some  persons  will 
tell  you  that  the  regency  exaggerates,  that  it  is 
mad  ;  others  maintain  that  it  does  nothing  to 
avenge  the  royalists,  and  the  royal  cause.  The 
fact  is,  that  this  regency  is  not  composed  of 
strong-minded  men  ;  but  where  are  such  to  be 
found  in  Spain  ?  That  is  the  worst  of  it ;  but 
things  must  go  on  as  well  as  they  can.  By  re- 
gretting or  alarming  ourselves  at  everything,  we 
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should  effect  nothing'.  Your  part  will  be  diffi- 
cult :  between  the  French  and  Spanish  parties 
you  will  find  some  of  all  sorts.  Bear  in  mind 
your  instructions.  Confer  with  your  colleagues 
on  the  terms  of  your  protocol,  but  still  do  not 
let  these  conferences  be  too  frequent,  or  take  an 
air  more  serious  than  that  of  important  conver- 
sations. When  M.  de  Brunetti  requests  an 
audience,  it  will  be  proper  that  you  should  as- 
certain whether  or  no  he  is  the  accredited  envoy 
to  the  regency  ;  for  if  he  be  not  so,  what  right 
will  he  have  to  demand  an  audience  ?  You  may 
remark  this  to  him,  lightly  and  urbanely.  Pre- 
pare yourself  for  being  disowned  by  Austria, 
and  be  assured  that  the  worst  possible  reports  of 
us  are  now  arriving  from  Madrid.  Do  not  be 
disconcerted  with  the  first  sight  of  all  this  ;  for 
ultimately,  with  firmness  and  patience,  we  shall 
triumph.    Truly  yours,  my  dear  friend, 

Chateaubriand. 

m.  de  rayneval  to  m.  de  chateaubriand. 

Berlin,  June  28th,  1823. 

Monsieur  le  Vicomte, 
The  courier  Diancourt  arrived  just  as  I  was 
writing  a  despatch,  which  contained  nearly  all 
that  I  have  to  tell  your    excellency  at  this 
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moment.  You  will  see  that  the  language  of  M. 
Alopeus  confirms  what  M.  de  la  Ferronnais  has 
said  as  to  the  ideas  of  Russia  on  the  pretensions 
of  Naples  :  that  affair  is  now  out  of  the  question  ; 
but  the  intentions  which  it  has  raised  amongst 
us  may  be  turned  to  our  advantage  in  more 
ways  than  one.  In  the  first  place,  we  are  thus 
enabled,  as  are  other  powers,  to  read  the  incli- 
nations of  Austria  thoroughly  ;  and  what  we  so 
learn  gives  us,  I  think,  a  right  to  watch  that 
power  more  closely.  Also  the  king's  govern- 
ment herein  finds  a  very  natural  opportunity — 
of  which  it  has  perfectly  availed  itself — to  show 
our  allies  with  what  firmness  we  shall  repulse 
all  proposals  injurious  to  our  interests  and  dig- 
nity. This  lesson  will  not  be  thrown  away.  I 
am  convinced,  Monsieur,  that  it  will  be  long 
ere  you  again  encounter  the  like  obstacles,  and 
that  our  allies  will,  without  exception,  and  with- 
out further  delay,  follow  the  same  path  with 
ourselves.  The  Art.  III.  in  the  protocol  of  June 
7th  leaves  no  pretext  for  calumniating  the  de- 
signs of  France.  Doubtless,  under  certain 
circumstances,  such  engagement  might  have  re- 
strained our  actions,  but  we  have  nothing  to 
apprehend  from  it  now ;  above  all,  after  the 
miraculous  counter  revolution  of  Portugal, 
which  has  freed  us  from  so  delicate  a  situation, 
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and  so  completely  dissipated  all  the  clouds  that 
obscured  the  political  horizon. 

All  that  France  has  done,  political  or  military, 
during  the  last  three  months,  Monsieur  le  Vi- 
comte,  places  us  in  a  position  the  happy  effects 
of  which  are  felt  already.  Our  complete  inde- 
pendence is  secured.  On  emore  effort,  and  we 
shall  enjoy  an  influence  all  the  greater  and  more 
durable  from  the  fact,  that  no  ambition  inspired 
us  to  take  arms,  that  no  avarice  has  tarnished 
our  success.  The  mere  comparison  which  will 
be  drawn  between  the  conduct  of  the  two 
powers  called  on  to  combat  the  revolution,  one 
from  beyond  the  Alps,  the  other  from  beyond 
the  Pyrenees,  will  decidedly  assert  our  supe- 
riority. The  opinion  of  the  people  is  no  trifling 
good,  nor  is  it  a  trifle  to  have  regained  it  in  so 
short  a  time,  after  its  having  been  so  utterly 
lost. 

Rayneval. 

GENERAL  GU1LLEMIN0T  TO  M.  DE  CHATEAUBRIAND, 

Madrid,  July  2nd,  1823. 

Monseigneur, 
I  was  so  struck  with  the  truths  contained  in 
your  letter  of  June  25th,  that  I  sent  a  copy  to 
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Bordesoulle.  I  was  tempted  to  make  one  alte- 
ration, applying  to  him  the  passage  wherein  your 
excellency  so  kindly  speaks  of  my  future  glory. 
This  change  can  do  no  harm  to  the  business. 
Nothing  in  the  instructions  I  have  transmitted  to 
Bordesoulle  prescribed  his  proceeding  slowly.  I 
am  too  well  aware  that  the  loss  of  a  few  men 
left  by  the  way  must  not  be  compared  with  the 
immense  results  to  be  attained  by  rapid  opera- 
tions. In  the  same  sense  I  have  written  to  Mo- 
litor,  to  hasten  him  towards  Granada,  where 
his  column  is  intended  to  baffle  any  projects  en- 
tertained by  Ballesteros  for  harassing  the  rear 
of  our  troops  before  Cadiz.  I  have  bidden  him, 
for  the  sake  of  despatch,  avail  himself  largely  of 
all  means  of  transport  in  the  country,  so  as  to 
bring  on  our  tired  soldiers. 

Another  division  of  nearly  two  thousand  four 
hundred  men  marches  hence  instantly  for  An- 
dugar,  to  cover  the  rear  of  Bordesoulle,  to 
whom  I  have  left  the  discretion  of  calling  on 
their  assistance.  Rely  on  him  as  prompt,  vi- 
gorous, and  foresighted  ;  he  feels,  as  I  do,  all  the 
value  of  time.  Our  frequent  correspondence  is 
a  pledge  of  this. 

It  is  not  in  Paris,  but  here,  that  we  have  liarde ; 
we  now  begin  to  discover  that  the  amount  of 
one  month's  usual  expenditure  may  save  us  from 
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a  year's  war,  and  all  the  disastrous  chances  that 
might  arise  during-  the  period. 

Morillo  has  just  declared  himself  against  the 
regency  formed  by  the  Cortes.  He  has  addressed 
a  proclamation  on  the  subject  to  the  Spaniards 
of  his  army.  This  is  a  great  step,  and  will  not 
admit  of  his  drawing  back.  He  has  requested 
Bourke  to  enter  on  arrangements.  I  wrote  to 
the  latter  last  night,  saying  that  he  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  acknowledge  the  present  regency  of 
Spain,  and  to  let  us  occupy,  in  concert  with  his 
troops,  the  places  and  provinces  still  under  his 
command.  At  the  same  time  Bourke  received 
the  most  positive  orders  for  continuing  his  march, 
and  profiting  by  the  confusion  which  already 
reigns  in  Galicia  and  the  Asturias.  Expect, 
Monseigneur,  the  happiest  catastrophe. 

Bourke  will  set  out  for  Astorga  on  the  5th, 
having  then  been  joined  by  a  brigade  of  rein- 
forcement, with  money  for  all  his  exigencies  up 
to  the  month  of  September. 

I  trust  that  long  before  then  we  shall  be  mas- 
ters of  the  whole  Peninsula,  and  that  the  fate 
of  Cadiz  will  be  known. 

Doubt  not,  Monseigneur,  my  zeal  for  the 
king's  service,  nor  my  gratitude  for  your  good- 
ness. 

I  long  for  M,  Talaru's  arrival,  to  stamp  the 
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regency  with  an  action  at  once  rational  and 
vigorous. 

I  have  the  honour  to  he,  &c.  &c, 

COMTE  GUILLEMINOT. 

M.  DE  RAYNEVAL  TO  M.  DE  CHATEAUBRIAND. 

Berlin,  July  5th,  1823. 

Monsieur  le  Vicomte, 
All  that  is  passing  beyond  the  Pyrenees  fills 
us  with  joy  and  admiration.  We  talk  no  more 
of  hope,  for  that  is  always  blended  with  doubt, 
and  there  can  be  none  as  to  a  prompt  and  defini- 
tive success.  Some  persons  believe  that  the 
events  in  Portugal  may  be  partly  the  work  of 
England.  Monsieur  de  Bernstorff,  as  well  as 
your  excellency,  will  see  this  by  my  despatch. 
To  attribute  any  glory  to  ourselves,  and  seem  to 
think  that  it  may  produce  some  benefits,  is  suffi- 
cient to  excite  the  ill-humour  of  our  neighbours. 
I  think  with  him  that  circumstances  were  never 
more  favourable  for  re-establishing  on  a  proper 
footing  our  relations  with  Portugal.  We  have, 
first  of  all,  to  get  the  sequestrations  of  French 
property  annulled ;  it  were  scandalous  did  they 
exist  after  the  enormous  service  which  our 
blow  to  the  revolutionary  party  in  the  Peninsula 
has  rendered  the  Portuguese    nation  and  its 
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sovereign.  1  send  M.  de  Rauzan  some  details 
which  may  be  useful  in  the  discussions  regarding 
the  pecuniary  interest  of  respective  subjects  be- 
tween France  and  Portugal,  at  the  moment  when 
the  revolution  in  a  degree  suspended  our  nego- 
ciations  with  that  country. 

M.  Royez,  in  the  letters  he  wrote  to  us  before 
his  departure  from  Paris  for  Madrid,  congratu- 
lated himself  extremely  on  the  reception  he  had 
met  from  your  excellency,  and  did  perfect  justice 
to  the  principles  and  intentions  of  the  king's  go- 
vernment. I  shall  strive  to  learn  in  what  spirit 
he  will  write  when  he  has  arrived  at  Madrid, 
and  the  style  in  which  he  may  depict  to  his  go- 
vernment the  situation  of  the  country,  and  our 
conduct  there.  Hitherto  his  praises  have  been 
unqualified.  The  king,  the  princes,  the  minis- 
ters, and  the  principal  military  men,  cease  not  to 
testify  their  admiration  of  the  manner  in  which 
an  operation  so  full  of  difficulties  is  directed. 

Accept,  &c.  &c, 

Rayneval. 

m.  de  marcellus  to  m.  de  chateaubriand, 

London,  July  8th,  1823. 

Monsieur  le  Vicomte, 
Mr.  Canning  does  his  utmost  to  mystify  the 
first  directions  sent  to  Sir  W.  A'Court, 
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Redoubled  ardour  in  the  Cortes'  cause  is  mani- 
fested here  by  assemblies,  balls,  and  subscriptions, 
which  have  produced  nearly  ten  thousand  pounds. 
The  arms  and  ammunition  purchased  with  these 
funds  are  constantly  being  shipped  for  Santona, 
in  two  or  three  merchant  vessels  which  Admiral 
Jabat  has  freighted.  These  bursts  of  generosity 
have  been  called  forth  by  the  letters  of  Sir  R. 
Wilson  and  his  friends  ;  and  you  must  have 
been  surprised  to  see  that  letters  were  sent  to 
Spain  for  them  franked  by  Mr.  Canning. 

The  Vicomte  de  Marcellus. 

P.S.  Some  unknown  has  just  sent  to  the  Spa- 
nish subscription  £5,000  sterling,  (125, 000  francs.) 
The  Morning  Chronicle  asserts  that  it  is  a  foreign 
prince,  but  does  not  name  him. 

M.  DE  LA  FERRONNAIS  TO  M.  DE  CHATEAUBRIAND. 

St.  Petersburg,  July  8th,  1823. 

The  Comte  de  Nesselrode,  who  has  arrived 
from  Czarskoe-Selo,  has  just  given  me  notice  that 
his  courier  departs  in  half  an  hour  ;  it  is  therefore 
impossible,  Monsieur  le  Vicomte,  for  me  to 
write  you  as  fully  by  him  as  I  certainly  wish  to 
do.  But  to  decrease  my  disappointment,  the 
courier  conveys  to  Pozzo  all  the  news  that  I 
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should  have  sent  you,  and  I  have  every  reason  to 
trust  that  you  will  be  entirely  satisfied  with  the 
communications  which  the  ambassador  is  charged 
to  make  you.  Everything-  relating  to  the  Nea- 
politan proposal  has  terminated  just  as  you  could 
desire  ;  it  were  impossible  to  find  more  favour- 
able or  gracious  inclinations  than  those  evinced 
towards  me,  under  these  circumstances,  by  the 
Emperor  and  his  cabinet.  I  must  not  omit  this 
opportunity  of  informing  your  excellency  that 
the  last  letters  I  received  from  you,  and  which  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  lay  before  the  Emperor, 
have  caused  his  majesty  to  send  me  word,  by 
Count  Nesselrode,  that  this  correspondence,  if 
possible,  augments  the  entire  confidence  he  feels, 
not  only  in  the  pure  and  noble  purposes  of  your 
excellency,  but  in  the  wisdom  and  energy  of  the 
measures  which  you  have  induced  the  King's 
ministry  to  adopt.  It  is  by  the  Emperor's  ex- 
press orders,  Monsieur  le  Vicomte,  that  I  am 
charged  to  assure  you  it  is  impossible  for  any 
one  to  do  more  justice  than  himself  to  the  fair 
conduct  of  the  cabinet,  nor  can  any  one  with 
more  fervent  sincerity  wish  for  the  success  of  the 
cause  wherein  we  are  engaged,  which  is  here 
regarded  as  affecting  the  interests  of  all  the 
thrones  in  Europe.  Deign,  Monsieur,  to  con- 
tinue treating  me  with  your  wonted  kindness, 
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and  prolong  a  correspondence  at  once  so  interest- 
ing and  so  useful,  which  render  my  transactions 
here  with  the  Emperor  and  his  cabinet  so  easy 
and  so  beneficial. 

Receive,  &c.  &c, 

La  Ferronnais. 

m.  de  chateaubriand  to  m.  de  la  ferronnais. 

Paris,  July  11th,  1823. 
I  shall  now  give  you,  Count,  the  consequences 
of  our  diplomatic  doings.  M.  de  Brunetti  has  ar- 
rived at  Madrid,  where  he  declared  that  he  was 
not  accredited  to  the  regency.  On  Monseigneur 
the  Duke  d'Angouleme  asking  him  in  what 
character  he  was  to  be  considered,  he  replied, 
"  Simply  as  a  private  individual/'  This  pro- 
duced the  least  graceful  effect  you  can  conceive  ; 
but  since  then  fresh  orders  have  come  from 
Vienna,  and  by  this  time  M.  de  Brunetti  is  most 
likely  accredited  to  the  regency.  The  king  of 
Naples  on  his  part  decreases  his  claims  ;  he  now 
only  asks  that  his  ambassador  should  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  regency,  yet  that  he  alone  should 
sanction  its  acts.  That  were  still  the  old  diffi- 
culty. Frankly  speaking,  I  hope  they  will  alto- 
gether abandon  a  chicanery  which  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  call  disgraceful,  and  which  might  have 
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produced  the  most  deplorable  issue,  but  for  the 
firmness  of  the  French  government,  and  the  sa- 
gacity of  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 

All  goes  well  in  Spain  ;  we  are  everywhere 
triumphant,  as  you  will  see  by  the  papers.  The 
ascendency  gained  by  our  soldiers  is  such,  that 
the  Spanish  constitutionalists  really  contend  no 
more.  At  this  moment  we  occupy  all  Spain  ; 
we  are  in  Murcia  and  in  Granada.  Only  Gali- 
cia  has  yet  to  fall,  either  by  force,  or  by  the  sub- 
mission of  Morillo.  The  counter  revolution  of 
Portugal  is  complete  ;  the  denouement  of  this 
political  drama  rests  in  Cadiz.  We  shall  block- 
ade it  by  land  and  sea.  It  is  but  three  months 
and  four  days  since  we  passed  the  Bidassoa. 
When  shall  we  be  in  possession  of  Cadiz  ?  Per- 
haps to-morrow,  perhaps  in  a  fortnight,  a  month, 
two  months ;  this  depends  on  the  quantity  of 
provisions  which  the  place  contains,  and  on  the 
dissensions  between  its  leaders  ;  but  it  matters 
little:  after  all,  we  are  determined  not  to  retract. 
We  will  finish  this  revolution,  cost  what  it  may: 
while  I  am  in  the  ministry,  not  a  retrograde  step 
shall  be  taken.  We  shall  see  whether  or  no  the 
Comuneros  of  Cadiz  can  prove  more  stubborn 
than  a  Breton.  Be  assured  that  in  this  world, 
soon  or  late,  we  conclude  whatever  we  resolve 
to  achieve.    Victory  decides  for  those  who  can 
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be  the  most  patient,  in  war  as  well  as  in  po- 
litics. 

Echoe  perhaps  will  tell  you  that  all  goes  well 
in  the  military  matters  of  Spain,  all  badly  in  her 
political  ones.  I  know  that  M.  de  Brunetti, 
naturally  discontented  with  his  position,  saw 
everything  through  the  medium  of  his  own  ill- 
humour  :  that  is  the  true  case. 

The  regency  does  neither  good  nor  evil.  It 
lacks  wisdom  ;  but  the  experience  of  twenty- 
five  years  has  shown  us  that  there  are  no  men  in 
Spain.  The  nation  is  great,  but  its  individuals 
are  mediocre. 

Some  say  that  the  regency  does  too  much, 
others  that  it  does  too  little.  The  fact  is,  it  pro- 
ceeds too  slowly  to  please  the  ardent  people  who 
urge  it  on,  yet  too  quickly  to  satisfy  thinking 
persons  of  all  countries.  What  can  we  do  just 
now  in  this  predicament? — why,  nothing,  or  not 
much.  Did  we  attempt  to  restrain  the  regency, 
we  at  once  set  the  whole  body  of  the  nation 
against  us:  we  should  be  called  moderators,  con- 
stitutionals, charterists,  come  to  tamper  with  the 
Cortes.  In  proportion  as  we  are  esteemed  now, 
we  should  then  be  detested  ;  and  I  ask  you  what 
would  become  of  us,  dispersed  as  we  are  over 
Spain,  if  the  populace  were  to  rise  against  us  ? 
Our  safety  consists,  then,  in  supporting  measures 
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which  we  know  to  be  defective,  and  it  requires 
but  little  judgment  to  perceive  that  to  secure 
our  military  power  we  must  reduce  our  political 
influence. 

Ought  we,  on  the  contrary,  by  meddling  with 
the  national  policy,  to  countenance  proscriptions, 
imprisonments,  confiscations?  No,  that  would 
dishonour  our  arms.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  we  are 
obliged  to  play  a  passive  part,  and  content  our- 
selves with  giving  such  private  advice,  such 
amicable  remonstrances,  as  may  soften  measures 
which  we  deem  too  violent,  or  even  too  just. 

You  know  the  clemency  of  our  prince,  and 
how  much  he  must  suffer  in  a  situation  where  he 
cannot  evince  his  feelings.  But  it  is  obvious  that 
this  will  cease  on  the  deliverance  of  the  king. 
When  we  have  no  more  to  fear  for  our  army,  we 
shall  make  the  Spaniards  hear  the  voice  of 
reason,  supported  by  force.  That,  in  my  mind, 
will  be  the  right  plan.  As  to  institutions, 
the  Emperor  Alexander  told  you  all  that  was 
requisite,  with  admirable  perspicacity  of  judg- 
ment. It  is  certain  that  Ferdinand  must  not  be 
left  to  himself,  or  he  would  fall  back  on  all  the 
errors  that  so  nearly  ruined  Europe  ;  he  will  need 
a  council,  both  as  rein  and  bridle.  When  we 
have  him,  it  will  be  easy  for  us  to  settle  this. 

My  news  from  London  informs  me  that  the 
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orders  sent  to  Sir  W.  A'Court  at  Seville  were 
these  :  c*  Resume  your  post  near  King  Ferdinand, 
if  invited  either  by  the  king  and  the  Cortes,  or  by 
the  king  personally.  If,  however,  you  detect 
that  the  king  is  constrained  to  make  you  this 
advance,  useyour  owndiscretion,  as  circumstances 
direct,  either  to  accept  or  refuse.  In  Cadiz  you 
will  begin  by  a  solemn  protest  against  any  attempt 
on  the  safety  of  the  king  or  royal  family,  and 
always  preserve  the  means  of  removing  to 
Gibraltar." 

It  is  not  improbable  that  some  secret  instruc- 
tions were  given  in  favour  of  this  evasion.  This 
is  all  very  weak,  and  it  is  lamentable  to  see  a 
powerful  monarchy  lending  itself  to  every  fiction 
which  an  assembly  of  demagogues  can  invent. 
Now  declaring  the  king  mad,  and  deposing  him  ; 
now  giving  him  back  his  sanity,  and  replacing 
him  on  the  throne.  An  English  envoy  quitting 
and  resuming  his  ambassadorial  functions,  ac- 
cording as  Ferdinand  is  called  king  or  not.  Is 
this  worthy  of  proud  England,  the  ocean  queen  ? 
You  see  what  is  the  fruit  of  false  doctrines,  and 
the  mortified  vanity  of  those  at  the  head  of 
affairs. 

1 2th  July. 

I  have  received  despatches  from  Vienna. 
Speaking  one  day  with  the  Baron  Vincent,  on 
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Sir  W.  A'Court's  not  having  followed  the  fallen 
king  to  Cadiz,  I  said,  "  Here  is  a  fair  opportunity 
for  England  to  retrieve  her  false  step,  and  con- 
tribute her  influence  to  the  release  of  Ferdinand." 
It  seems  that  M.  Vincent  reported  this  to  Prince 
Metternich,  who,  instantly  regarding  ifc  as  official, 
thinks  fit  to  open  a  sort  of  negociation  with 
England,  inviting  her  to  renew  her  alliance  with 
us,  and  interfere  for  the  liberation  of  Ferdinand. 
It  were,  doubtless,  very  desirable  that  England 
should  change  her  system,  and  aid  the  alliance  in 
subduing  revolutions.  Let  Ferdinand  regain  his 
freedom,  no  matter  through  whom,  we  shall  be 
charmed ;  but  to  turn  a  mere  reasonable  desire 
into  a  formal  negociation,  I  confess  I  had  no  such 
idea.  If  such  extreme  solicitude  be  shown  for 
England's  concurrence,  her  natural  pride  will 
make  her  think  that  we  cannot  do  without  her : 
that  certainly  is  not  the  case  with  France.  We 
are  quite  able  to  conclude  the  Spanish  or  any 
other  war.  M.  Vincent  has  read  me  Prince  Met- 
ternich's  despatch,  and  I  said  nearly  the  same 
words  as  I  have  written  here  on  the  subject. 
For  the  rest,  his  proposals  are  too  late.  England 
has  already  decided  the  course  to  be  held  by  Sir 
W.  A'Court. 

M.  de  Gourieffe  has  brought  me  your  letter  of 
June  °>Uh.    When  eight  hours  on  his  way  from 
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St.  Petersburg,  he  met  the  courier  of  General 
Pozzo,  who  bore  you  long  letters  from  me. 
They  fully  enlightened  you  on  the  affairs  of 
Naples,  which  is  abandoned  by  Prince  Metternich. 
Your  letter  gives  me  no  news.  General  Pozzo, 
whom  I  saw  this  morning,  tells  me  that  his  de- 
spatches are  very  satisfactory  ;  that  the  Emperor  < 
is  full  of  good-will  towards  us,  and  longs  to 
know  what  is  doing  in  Paris,  that  he  may  decide 
on  the  Neapolitan  interference.  In  that  mi- 
serable business  all  is  finished,  and  it  will  now 
sink  into  oblivion. 

The  Duke  of  San  Carlos  has  had  public 
audience  as  ambassador  from  Spain  5  the  Marquis 
of  Marialva  from  Portugal.  The  Comte  de 
Palmella  has  written  to  me ;  he  wishes  to  give 
Portugal  a  constitution.  M.  de  Marialva  has 
consulted  me  on  this  head.  I  answered,  that  the 
French  government  on  principle  never  meddled 
with  the  interior  policy  of  other  states ;  that  a 
constitution  might  be  very  desirable,  yet,  warned 
by  sad  experience,  we  thought  it  were  best  left 
for  time  to  create;  it  can  never  be  done  im- 
promptu ;  that  too  many  things  were  deficient  in 
our  plan  for  us  to  publish  it  hastily ;  for  instance, 
the  law  of  elections  ought  to  be  inserted ;  its 
omission  had  threatened  ruin  to  the  whole ;  that, 
in  short,  I  thought  establishing  a  constitution  in 
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Portugal,  before  the  Spanish  revolution  was 
destroyed,  might  be  dangerous  for  both  coun- 
tries. I  think  this  was  prudent  advice,  and,  in 
the  effervescent  state  of  Portugal,  I  cannot  see 
why  the  commission  of  Lisbon  should  hurry  itself 
to  put  forth  a  political  code,  amid  such  a  shock 
of  passions  and  of  interests. 

Chateaubriand. 


M.  DE  CHATEAUBRIAND  TO  M.  DE  TALARU. 

Paris,  14th  July,  1823. 
Monsieur  de  Brunetti  must  be  now  accredited ; 
that  affair  is  finished,  and  secret  hostility  rests. 
Be  prepared  for  all  the  cats  which  Austria  can 
throw  at  your  shins.  You  replied  very  well  as 
to  the  conferences.  When  they  take  place,  be 
very  amiable,  but  conclude  nothing.  If  you  are 
importuned,  say  that  you  await  the  orders  of  your 
court. 

Sir  C.  Stuart  has  confided  to  me  the  orders 
sent  by  Canning  to  Sir  W.  A'Court.  They  are 
such  as  I  have  told  you,  leaving  Sir  W.  the 
choice  as  to  going  to  Cadiz.  England  affects  the 
most  scrupulous  neutrality  ;  she  will  in  no  way 
annoy  us,  but  respect  our  blockades  :  we  may 
announce  or  denounce  as  we  please;  in  short, 
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the  cabinet  is  honesty  itself!  and  all  it  does  is  for 
our  best  interests.  I  enclose  the  copy  of  a  letter 
from  our  consul  at  Lisbon  to  the  Duke  d'Angou- 
leme,  sent  by  M.  de  Sousa,  who  will  join  his 
royal  highness  at  Madrid  ;  but,  as  M.  de  Sousa 
may  not  arrive  there  as  soon  as  this,  his  highness 
may  like  to  know  beforehand  what  is  passing  at 
Lisbon.  All  goes  well  there.  Hyde  departs 
to-morrow  on  his  embassy  ;  he  will  embark  at 
Brest  in  the  frigate  Cybele  ;  by  the  month's  end 
he  may  be  in  Lisbon.  I  hope  he  will  convey 
le  cordon  bleu  to  the  king  and  to  Don  Miguel, 
who  wish  for  it.  Hyde  will  correspond  with  you  : 
he  gives  his  attention  to  Cadiz  :  you  can  mutually 
send  couriers. 

The  poor  regency  is  duped  by  intrigues  as  to 
its  loan.  One  party  says,  "  Acknowledge  the 
Cortes'  loan,  and  we  will  lend  you  fifty  millions." 
The  other  says,  "  Declare  that  you  know 
nothing  of  the  Cortes'  loan,  and  we  have  fifty 
millions  at  your  service."  Jt  is  plainly  for  the 
interest  of  the  regency,  in  borrowing  money, 
neither  to  recognise  nor  to  disown  the  loan  of 
the  Cortes. 

Adieu,  my  dear  friend.  Send  me  all  your 
news. 

Chateaubriand. 


PRINCE  METTERNICH. 
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M.  DE  CHATEAUBRIAND  TO  M.  DE  TALARU. 

July  15th,  1823. 

My  dear  Friend, 
Never  refuse  conferences  ;  they  are  prescribed 
in  the  protocol.  It  is  essential  to  be  on  good 
terms  with  the  allies,  in  spite  of  the  jealousy  of 
Austria,  and  the  artifices  of  Prince  Metternich  ; 
but  let  these  conferences  be  always  conversations, 
in  which  you  evince  a  great  desire  to  act  with 
the  allies,  yet  conclude  very  little.  Such  is  your 
trade  and  mine  ;  in  brief,  to  be  honest  men,  yet 
not  dupes.  Entreat  the  regency  not  to  be  fas- 
tidious; if  letters  of  credit  are  not  quite  in  the  due 
form,  no  matter ;  it  is  well  that  England  should 
think  the  regency  acknowledged  by  the  great 
continental  powers ;  let  it  not,  then,  so  want 
address  as  to  expose  the  informalities  which 
would  convince  its  foes  that  all  the  allies,  except 
France,  hesitate  to  recognise  it,  and  contrive  to 
keep  the  power  of  retraction,  in  case  of  any 
change  in  its  fate.  Such  is  evidently  the  case, 
and  is  the  work  of  Prince  Metternich  ;  neverthe- 
less all  will  come  round  ;  meanwhile  we  must  be 
quiet.  Russia  behaves  very  well ;  Prussia, 
therefore,  is  improving.  Prince  Metternich  now 
holds  out  a  new  temptation.     He  strives  to 
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bring  England  into  the  alliance,  and  invites  her 
to  aid  us  for  the  king's  deliverance.  He  will 
not  succeed;  but  this  step  will  embarrass  England, 
and  perhaps  induce  her  to  adopt  a  nobler  conduct 
towards  Sir  W.  A'Court. 

If  you  take  Corunna,  you  will  there  find 
resources  for  augmenting  your  navy  before  Cadiz. 

We  have  here  a  letter  from  one  of  the  captive 
princesses,  dated  June  30th.  She  flatters  herself 
she  shall  speedily  be  free,  but  says  that  Cadiz 
receives  provisions  and  water  from  Gibraltar;  yet 
we  have  frigates  there — to  no  purpose,  it  seems. 
Inform  the  squadron  that  Cadiz  is  victualled  by 
Gibraltar,  Tariffa,  and  even  the  coast  of  Barbary. 
Truly  yours, 

Chateaubriand. 


M.  DE  CHATEAUBRIAND  TO  M.  DE  TALARU. 

Paris,  July  18th,  1823. 

My  dear  Friend, 
You  will  always  find  Austria  eager  for  con- 
ferences: nothing  can  be  more  shuffling,  officious, 
or  boastful  than  that  cabinet.  I  repeat,  for  the 
last  time,  that  you  ought  to  grant  these  con- 
ferences, as  the  protocol  shows ;  but  study  to 
render  them  unfrequent ;  find  pretexts  for  post- 
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poning  them  ;  reduce  them,  as  much  as  possible, 
to  vague  conversations,  and  never  be  committed 
into  mutual  measures,  or  the  resolutions  of 
the  community ;  never  let  them  get  at  the 
foundations  of  things.  Be  assured  that  all  now 
passing  in  Spain  will  affect  the  future  weal  of 
that  country.  Whenever  you  are  pressed  on  im- 
portant points,  or  unexpected  matters,  say  that 
you  have  no  power  to  act  till  you  receive  it  from 
your  court.  Issue  as  few  protocols  as  possible. 
You  will  see  by  that  of  the  that  confer- 
ences alone  are  recommended.  In-  diplomacy, 
one  must  avoid,  as  much  as  one  can,  having 
one's  words  recorded  ;  yet  do  not  quite  discard 
protocols,  when  M.  de  Brunetti  requests  such, 
but  yield  them  as  the  favours  of  a  man  who 
would  compromise  himself  a  little  with  his  own 
court,  in  order  to  oblige  his  colleagues.  In  the 
communications  with  Portugal,  Hyde  will  prove 
very  useful  to  you  ;  at  Lisbon  he  may  much 
facilitate  affairs  for  Cadiz.  I  have  suggested  his 
sending  you  couriers,  and  hope  he  will  arrive 
by  the  end  of  the  month.  Do  not,  my  dear 
friend,  let  my  letters  be  circulated  ;  they  ought 
to  be  read  only  by  yourself. 

Truly  yours, 

Chateaubriand. 
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M.  DE  CHATEAUBRIAND  TO  M.  DE  SERRE. 

Paris,  July  18th,  1823. 
I  have  long  owed  you  a  letter,  Monsieur  le 
Comte,  and  trust  you  have  kindly  excused  me, 
in  consideration  of  the  embarrassments  by  which 
I  have  been  surrounded.  You  saw  me  last 
at  Verona.  I  returned  to  France,  cut  to  the 
heart  by  our  nullity  in  Europe  :  on  the  other  hand, 
I  found  in  the  revolutionary  party  an  ill-con- 
cealed hope  of  corrupting  our  army  ;  conspiracies 
were  ready  to  betray  themselves,  and  all  these 
evils  generated  at  Madrid.  Called  unexpectedly 
to  the  ministry  by  the  retirement  of  M.  de 
Montmorency,  I  at  once  took  my  part.  The 
opportunity  presented  itself  for  achieving  much, 
and  showing  whether  or  no  the  Bourbons 
had  an  army-— completing  the  restoration,  and 
replacing  us  in  our  military  rank.  If  we  have 
the  happiness  to  succeed  in  this  great  undertak- 
ing, we  crush  two  revolutions  at  a  blow  :  for  it 
was  evident  that  the  demagogue  Cortes  of 
Portugal  must  fall  with  the  conventional  of 
Spain.  The  consequences  of  these  events  are 
incalculable  :  we  may  perish,  but  it  were  better 
perish  in  once  more  becoming  the  first  of  conti- 
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nental  powers,  than  rest  in  the  state  of  external 
turmoil  and  internal  weakness  to  which  we  had 
been  reduced.  The  event  has-proved  fortunate, 
and  I  ask  of  heaven  only  to  live  till  the  reduc- 
tion of  Cadiz,  that  I  may  die  rejoicing  in  the 
high  prosperity  and  glory  to  which  I  have  raised 
my  native  land. 

The  obstacles  have  been  great :  England  has 
menaced  us,  Austria  vexed  us  with  jealous  envy. 
Not  knowing  how  to  arrest  our  progress,  she 
excited  the  King  of  Naples  to  claim  the  regency 
of  Spain  ;  that  is,  to  place  Spain-  under  English 
influence,  by  the  authority  of  Prince  Metternich. 
Austria  declined  acknowledging  the  regency, 
until  the  rights  of  the  Sicilian  monarch  had  been 
admitted.  After  many  conferences,  and  much 
correspondence,  the  king  of  Naples'  pretensions 
have  been  repelled,  or  at  least  adjourned.  My 
official  letters  of  this  day  will  give  you  some 
details  of  the  affair. 

We  shall  do  our  best  to  take  care  that  our 
invasion  of  Spain  does  not  afflict  that  country,  as 
the  Austrian  occupation  has  done  by  Naples. 
As  we  calculate  on  gaining  nothing,  far  from 
impoverishing  the  country  we  shall  enrich  it, 
and  that  in  itself  is  much  :  as  to  its  institutions, 
we  have  nothing  to  do  with  them,  save  to  pre- 
vent   the  king's  relapsing    into    the  senseless 
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tyranny  which  was  his  ruin.  Our  trade,  Mon- 
sieur le  Comte,  is  a  little  adverse  to  candour. 
Let  us  not  attempt  to  display  the  known  senti- 
ments of  Vienna  towards  us.  It  is,  however, 
but  just  to  say  that  Austria  has  peculiar  reasons 
for  dreading-  our  military  resurrection  ;  she  is 
anxious  on  account  of  Italy,  and  cannot  disguise 
her  mortification  at  seeing  the  Prince  de  Carig- 
nan  serve  with  distinction  in  our  ranks.  She 
believed  that  we  alone  could  not  conduct  the 
war ;  that  we  should  either  be  beaten  or  forced 
to  open  a  passage  for  the  allies  through  France. 
She  was  deceived  in  both  points,  and  is  natu- 
rally out  of  temper.  Russia,  on  the  contrary, 
is  not  jealous  of  our  success,  and  though  feigning 
a  great  deference  for  Prince  Metternich,  one  sees 
that  he  has  lost  his  popularity  there.  These 
are  seeds  some  day  to  spring  up. 

England  has  played  a  sad  part,  at  once  weak 
and  injurious :  but  England  has  separate  forces, 
and  admirable  means  for  regaining  all  her  rank,  if, 
instead  of  throwing  little  impediments  in  the  way 
of  the  king's  release,  she  would  unite  with  us  to 
enfranchise  him,  and  to  settle  the  affairs  of  the 
Spanish  colonies.  I  had  written  thus  far  when  a 
courier  from  Rome  brought  me  word  of  what  has 
happened  to  the  Pope,  most  probably  to  be  soon 
followed  by  the  death  of  that  holy  man.  Austria 
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will  be  on  the  move.  It  has  already  been  pro- 
posed to  unite  us  in  the  selection  of  a  sovereign 
pontiff,  because  Austria  is  not  sure  of  victory 
without  us.  I  think  we  can  do  nothing  in  it, 
and  that  Italian  interest  will  do  all.  Should  Aus- 
tria seek  to  invest  the  legations  with  her  soldiers, 
we  shall  remonstrate  ;  but  I  anticipate  no  such 
thing ;  and  if  a  telegraphic  despatch  announced 
the  reduction  of  Cadiz,  I  should  deem  it  impos- 
sible. I  entreat  you  to  watch  those  Spanish 
corsairs,  nor  let  them  sell  their  prizes  nor 
victual  their  ships  in  the  ports  of  Naples  and 
Sicily. 

Truly  yours, 

Chateaubriand. 

m.  de  chateaubriand  to  m.  talaru. 

Paris,  July  19th,  1823. 
Yesterday,  my  dear  friend,  I  wrote  you  pre- 
cisely against  protocols,  but  what  is  done  is  done. 
No  doubt  they  will  propose  a  report  on  the  state 
of  Spain  ;  that  is  Prince  Metternich's  way.  No 
matter.  All  this  demands  time ;  all  that  must  be 
read,  and  re-read,  examined,  criticised,  is  good  for 
you,  and  for  diplomacy.  You  and  your  col- 
leagues may  be  six  months  making  this  report ; 
in  the  mean  while  things  will  proceed. 
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You  do  well  to  place-yourself  at  the  head  of 
the  diplomatic  body ;  you  must  become  its 
patron  and  its  master.  Dine  well,  drink  well, 
and  nought  will  be  talked  of  but  yourself  and 
the  holy  alliance. 

Your  corps  diplomatique  will  increase. 
Enclosed  is  a  letter  from  the  court  of  Denmark, 
to  its  agent  at  Seville,  recalling  him,  and  bidding 
him  accredit  himself  to  the  regency  at  Madrid. 
Announce  this  to  M.  Saez,  and  forward  the 
letter  to  its  destination. 

You  will  find  no  English  fleet  at  Cadiz,  but 
two  frigates,  at  the  disposal  of  Sir  W.  A'Court : 
we  know  not  if  he  goes  to  Cadiz  or  to  Gibraltar. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Chateaubriand. 

P.S.  We  have  not  yet  heard  that  the  Pope  is 
dead,  which  makes  me  think  that  he  may  sur- 
vive longer  than  is  supposed.  The  nuncio 
must  be  by  this  time  at  Madrid. 

You  must  permit  no  intrenchment  on  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  regency,  without  which  you  and 
your  colleagues  become  regents  of  the  kingdom. 
You  have  no  right  to  meddle  with  its  acts ; 
whether  it  borrows  or  no,  is  nothing  to  you  ;  it 
may  be  a  topic  of  discourse,  but  never  a  matter  of 
formal  deliberation.  Beware  of  Austria's  taste  for 
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usurping  scrutinies.  Check  the  first  step,  or 
you  may  be  carried  too  far. 

PRINCE  POLIGNAC  TO  M.  DE  CHATEAUBRIAND. 

London,  22nd  July,  1823. 
I  arrived  here  last  night,  my  dear  Vicomte, 
after  a  short  but  harassing  journey.  No  or- 
ders had  reached  Dover  for  receiving  me  with 
honours,  so  there  was  no  salute.  The  com- 
mandant of  the  garrison  came  to  offer  me  his 
excuses,  and  place  a  guard  of  honour  at  my  door. 
I  was  well  received  by  the  inhabitants ;  they 
crowded  round  my  carriage,  and  cheered  as  I 
entered  it  to  depart.  Malevolence  has  already 
seized  on  the  circumstance  of  the  omitted  ho- 
nours ;  an  English  paper  has  made  several  com- 
ments thereon.  M.  de  Marcellus  assures  me 
that  the  official  notification  of  my  arrival  reached 
Mr.  Canning  too  late ;  parliament  was  prorogued, 
and  this  ceremony  prevented  their  sending  the 
proper  orders  to  Dover.  Mr.  Canning  sent  me 
the  most  obliging  messages,  inviting  me  to  dine 
to-day  at  his  country-house.  I  think  of  going. 
The  king  is  at  Windsor,  and  there  most  probably 
I  shall  have  my  first  audience.  I  shall  inform 
you  of  every  thing:  rely  on  my  zeal  and  accuracy. 

Receive,  dear  Vicomte,  the  assurance  of  my 
sincere  attachment.  Prince  Polignac. 
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M.  CHATEAUBRIAND  TO  M.  TALARU. 

Paris,  July  22nd,  1823. 

I  reply  confidentially,  my  dear  friend,  to  your 
despatch  of  the  17th. 

Your  reasonings  are  all  just,  on  the  advantages 
and  inconveniences  of  conferences.  The  diffi- 
culty has  been,  not  to  accept  aid  of  any  one,  and 
to  keep  on  our  guard  against  the  encroachments  of 
the  allies.  It  is  certain  that  the  four  great  powers, 
coming  to  an  understanding  at  Madrid,  would 
offer  to  the  regency  terms  less  hard  than  the 
mere  will  of  France,  explained  by  the  arms  of 
her  soldiers.    All  depends  on  your  skill. 

Your  picture  of  Spain  is  the  same  that  every 
one  draws ;  the  only  remedy  were  the  king's  re- 
lease ;  perhaps  there  is  but  the  alternative  of 
evils  ;  but  for  that  we  are  not  responsible. 

I  shall  persuade  them  to  accept  the  aid  of 
Portugal  by  sea  ;  the  Portuguese  are  not  situated 
like  the  Russians  and  Prussians  ;  they  could  not 
pass  over  our  soil ;  but,  like  ourselves,  are  threat- 
ened mischief  by  the  Spanish  revolution,  and 
have  an  equal  right  to  arm  against  it.  Should 
they  declare  war  with  Spain,  how  could  we  help 
it  ?  If  they  will  not  precisely  say  that  they  ac- 
cept their  terms,  may  not  the  same  thing  be  done 
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that  was  done  for  Count  Amarante — and  let 
things  in  Spain  go  on  as  they  will  ?  If  they  wish 
to  blockade  Badajos  and  Cuidad  Roderigo,  why, 
no  doubt,  they  may.  Speak  with  Monseigneur 
the  Duke  d'Angouleme  to  this  effect;  do  not 
present  it  to  him  as  a  thing  done,  or  to  be  done, 
but  as  an  idea  which  deserves  to  be  weighed. 
Above  all,  as  regards  the  sea  service,  we  might 
secure  a  great  portion  of  the  Portuguese  navy, 
and  the  materials  it  could  furnish,  If  we  can 
triumph  by  our  own  strength,  that  were  delight- 
ful, but  we  might  not  so  triumph  ;  fate  governs 
all  things.  We  must  have  Ferdinand  at  any 
price,  for  on  his  release  depends  the  welfare  or 
the  ruin  of  France.  Tell  Guilleminot  my  ideas 
on  this  subject. 

Chateaubriand, 
m.  de  chateaubriand  to  prince- polignac. 

Paris,  July  28th,  1823. 

I  have  received,  my  noble  friend,  your  first 
despatch,  and  long  to  hear  of  your  public  au- 
dience. I  shall  not  be  astonished  if  it  is  defer- 
red ;  that  were  but  one  ill  office  added  to  many 
others.  You  know  that  English  statesmen  never 
talk  politics  in  society.  I  am  not,  therefore, 
astonished  that  neither  Lord  Liverpool  nor  Mr. 
Canning  said  anything  to  you  on  such  topics. 

vol.  n.  H 
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I  have  reflected  on  the  king's  private  letter. 
His  Majesty  of  England  evinces  too  little  anx- 
iety to  meet  you,  for  us  to  indulge  any  very  san- 
guine expectations.  This  letter  might  fall  into 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Canning,  and  form  a  history  ; 
if,  then,  you  have  not  already  sent  it,  I  think  it 
were  best  returned  to  me. 

The  Madrid  express  started  on  the  25th,  and 
arrived  this  morning,  bearing  no  fresh  news. 
We  shall  endeavour  to  decide  the  Duke  d'Angou- 
leme  to  set  off  for  Cadiz,  and  reconcile  the  gene- 
rals who  are  so  ready  for  dispute.  He  had  better 
leave  Madrid,  for  the  police  are  nonentities  in 
Spain,  and  do  not  sufficiently  watch  over  his  safe- 
ty. Fires,  whether  accidental  or  malicious,  con- 
tinue to  rage,  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  suppress 
them. 

You  already  know  my  opinion  of  the  blockade. 
Entirely  yours,  my  noble  friend, 

Chateaubriand. 

P.  S.  You  may  speak  with  the  Mexican,  not  as 
ambassador,  but  as  Prince  Polignac. 

M.  DE  CHATEAUBRIAND  TO  PRINCE  POLIGNAC. 

Paris,  July  31st,  1823. 
You    will   see  by  my  official  letter,  noble 
prince,  how  we  stand  with  England.    An  Eng- 
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lish  frigate,  violating  a  blockade,  firing  a  salute 
for  the  Cortes,  hoisting  the  Spanish  flag,  &c., 
ought  to  have  the  power  of  raising  the  heads  of 
the  Descaniisados,  and  prolonging  the  resistance. 
They  will  tell  you  that  the  blockade  was  not 
proclaimed,  though  they  well  know  that  such 
announcement  is  a  custom,  not  a  law,  and  that 
they  abuse  the  generosity  of  the  French  govern- 
ment. Nevertheless,  strive  to  terminate  these 
insulting  bravadoes. 

In  Spain  the  Duke  d'Angouleme's  departure 
for  Cadiz  rebuts  the  accusation  of  our  retreating 
on  the  Ebro.  This  is  in  every  respect  a  good 
measure  ;  politics  will  become  simplified  at  Ma- 
drid, and  war  more  lively  at  port  Santa  Maria. 

See  M.  Sequier,  I  beg,  and  try  to  regain  the 
French  prizes  taken  from  Corunna  to  the  English 
ports.  It  is  a  serious  thing  for  our  commerce. 
I  wrote  to  you  about  it  by  the  last  courier. 

We  know  nothing  as  to  Corunna,  but  doubt 
not  that  it  will  soon  be  in  our  hands  when  our 
cruiser  arrives  before  it. 

Chateaubriand, 
m.  de  chateaubriand  to  m.  de  talaru. 

Paris,  July  31st,  1823. 
You  are  right,  my  lord  ;  the  regency  should 
remain  at  Madrid.    We  are  all  struck  with  the 

h  2 
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impropriety  of  a  measure  which  lays  so  many 
Spanish  families  under  a  sort  of  proscription. 
Tell  the  regency  that  nothing-  can  be  more  im- 
politic. I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  the  act  re- 
garding the  military  is  fatal.  General  Pozzo  is 
of  the  same  opinion,  and  has  written  it  to  M. 
Bulgari.  Consult  among  yourselves  how  to 
make  the  regency  recal  or  modify  its  edict. 

The  departure  of  the  Duke  d'Angouleme  is  a 
good  measure  ;  it  separates  politics  from  war, 
and  both  will  thrive  the  better. 

I  suppose  that  some  little  fear  will  be  felt  at 
Madrid  for  a  few  days,  but  they  will  grow  used 
to  being  left  to  themselves,  and  Bourke,  after 
having  taken  Corunna,  will  go  over  to  you. 

Chateaubriand. 

m.  de  chateaubriand  to  m.  de  talaru. 

Paris,  August  2nd,  1823. 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  QJth  ;  the 
bulletin  of  the  25th  came  to  hand  two  days  since. 

I  have  also  seen  Bourdesoulle's  letter.  You 
are  right  as  to  the  contradictory  phrases ;  he 
would  fain  throw  on  the  British  frigate  the  blame 
of  the  unpleasant  issue  of  negociation  ill  begun 
and  ill  conducted,  to  which  he  would  not  admit 
the  advice  of  skilful  men.    There  is  but  one 
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thing  to  do,  that  is,  to  take  Cadiz  by  force. 
Marshal  Belluno,  who  blockaded  it  for  two 
years,  assures  us  that  it  may  be  taken  by  seizing 
the  Trocadero,  and  making  a  descent  on  that 
point  of  the  Isle  of  Leon,  half  a  bomb's  range 
from  Cadiz.  This  would  cost  us  many  lives, 
but  the  stake  is  the  complete  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons,  or  their  final  fall  ;  we  must  not  hesi- 
tate, and  shall  counsel  to  this  effect.  All  the 
letters  from  Madrid  agree  in  opinion,  that  the 
decree  against  the  regency  produces  the  most 
disastrous  results ;  the  regency  may  be  well 
meaning,  but  is  very  dull.  Why  will  it  talk  of 
tithes,  national  property,  taxes,  monks,  sol- 
diers ?  Why  agitate  so  many  questions,  when 
prudence  suggests  but  two  ;  the  return  of  the 
king,  and  the  formation  of  an  army  ?  You,  my 
dear  friend,  must  strive  to  gain  more  authority, 
above  all  during  the  prince's  absence,  that  you 
may,  if  possible,  learn  what  edicts  are  intended 
before  they  are  issued  :  insist  on  the  cancelling  of 
that  against  the  military.  I  write  you  to-day 
an  official  letter  on  the  subject,  that  you  may,  if 
you  think  proper,  show  it  to  M.  Saez.  Forget  not 
to  send  me  word  what  effect  the  departure  of  the 
Duke  d'Angouleme  has  produced  at  Madrid, 
what  party  takes  the  lead  in  the  capital  ;  use  all 
your  exertions  to  prevent  the  now  unrestrained 
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regency  from  any  violent  acts.  It  would  do 
wisely  to  be  more  moderate,  immediately  after 
the  removal  of  those  who  have  taxed  it  with  ex- 
aggeration. 

Yours  ever, 

Chateaubriand. 

m.  de  chateaubriand  to  m.  de  caeaman. 

Paris,  August  5th,  1823. 

Since  my  letter  of  the  26th,  Monsieur  le 
Marquis,  nothing  of  importance,  military  or  po- 
litical, has  occurred,  save  the  Duke  d'Angou- 
leme's  departure  for  Andalusia,  which  had  its 
disadvantages,  yet  so  counterbalanced  by  bene- 
fits  that  we  scrupled  not  to  urge  the  measure. 

Firstly.  Monseigneur  the  duke,  while  in  con- 
tact with  the  regency  at  Madrid,  was  bewildered 
with  the  intrigues  of  all  parties,  and  began  to 
lose  temper.  This  only  widened  the  breaches, 
and  created  two  centres  of  authority.  It  was 
essential  to  extricate  the  prince  from  a  situation 
which  was  becoming  insupportable,  and  might 
even  affect  his  health.  His  union  of  courage 
and  moderation  might  sustain  at  once  the  ardour 
and  the  discipline  of  our  troops  ;  his  noble  per- 
son would  be  far  safer  in  a  camp  than  in  a  city 
without  police,  where  all  the  revolutionary  spi- 
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rits  of  Europe  have  their  spies,  and  carry  on 
their  machinations  ;  witness  the  burning  of  the 
church  of  the  minor  clerks  of  the  Holy  Ghost 

Secondly.  The  presence  of  Monseigneur  would 
end  all  the  rivalries  so  common  among  our  ge- 
nerals. 

Thirdly.  The  fall  of  Cadiz  would  carry  with 
it  that  of  the  Spanish  revolution  ;  a  last  effort 
must  be  made  to  take  that  place  ;  if  anything 
could  bring  about  this  happy  catastrophe,  it  were 
the  arrival  of  the  prince. 

These,  Monsieur,  were  the  chief  motives  ; 
they  elicited  many  comments,  into,  which  I  will 
not  enter,  as  you  can  well  imagine  them.  We 
achieved  the  step,  however,  and  trust  soon  to 
feel  its  beneficial  effects. 

I  have  always  said  that  I  cannot  answer  for 
the  time  of  the  king's  deliverance.  A  thousand 
things  may  retard  it ;  above  all,  the  efforts  of 
England,  who  is  actually  making  war  with  us, 
violating  our  blockade,  sending  arms,  provisions, 
and  money  to  the  revolutionaries  ;  adventurers 
to  head  the  Cortes'  soldiery,  and  reanimate  their 
courage.  Whatever  this  disloyal  neutrality  may 
bode,  we  shall  come  to  an  end  in  time.  If  we 
cannot  finish  the  war  in  four  or  five  months,  we 
may  in  six  or  seven,  or  a  year.  Never  will  we 
turn  back  while  1  am  minister.    The  fate  of 
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Europe  is  concerned  :  if  revolution  triumphs  in 
Spain,  all  is  lost ;  we  must  have  a  complete  victory, 
or  perish  :  my  course  is  taken.  If  Cadiz  is  not 
carried  before  the  windy  season  prevents  our 
keeping-  at  sea,  my  project  is  this  autumn  to  be- 
siege all  the  places  on  this  side  the  Ebro  ;  they 
must  fall.  We  shall  leave  forty  thousand  disposa- 
ble men,  and  add  a  levy  of  thirty-six  thousand 
more.  With  these  fresh  forces  we  shall  support 
those  before  Cadiz,  and  besiege  it,  cost  what 
sarifice  it  may.  I  send  you  our  latest  plan  :  we 
reckon  on  attacking  Cadiz  about  the  20th  or 
25th  of  this  month,  and  have  great  hopes  of  suc- 
cess ;  but  at  the  head  of  affairs  one  should  always 
expect  the  worst,  to  avoid  disappointment. 

Receive,  &c. 

Chateaubriand. 


M.  DE  CHATEAU  BRIAN D  TO  M.  DE  LA  FERRONNAIS. 

August  4tli. 

Reports  are  spreading,  which  you  will  know 
how  to  receive— that  we  are  treating  with  the 
Cortes.  Did  we  take  up  arms  to  that  end?  We 
have  never  recognised  them  as  a  body  politic  ; 
whatever  any  one  can  suggest  towards  the  king's 
release,  we  are  ready  to  hear  \  we  shall  treat  with 
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individuals,  with  the  king,  addressing  him  when- 
ever we  think  he  may  effect  anything  in  his  own 
behalf;  but  believe  not  that  we  shall  disgrace 
our  cause  by  unworthy  compositions. 

The  regency  at  Madrid  has  committed  many 
faults.  Its  last  decree  as  to  the  military  was 
shameful.  I  sent  the  strongest  representa- 
tions by  M.  de  Talaru ;  it  must  be  said,  in 
excuse,  however,  that  the  people  goad  the  re- 
gency into  these  concessions.  In  Spain  every- 
thing is  black  or  white,  for  the  king  or  against 
him,  and  you  cannot  make  the  two  parties  com- 
prehend that  one  might  make  the  other  of  use, 
by  temperate  management ;  they  wish  but  to  ex- 
terminate each  other.  A  government,  though 
anxious  to  be  prudent,  must  find  it  difficult  to 
prove  so,  in  the  midst  of  such  contending  pas- 
sions. 

I  have  no  more  to  say  on  the  Neapolitan  claim, 
but  that  it  is  buried — it  was  ridiculous  enough. 
You  have,  no  doubt,  heard  of  the  Pope's  accident  5 
he  is  better,  but,  I  think,  cannot  live  long.  I  have 
sent  him  a  mechanical  bed.  A  conclave  was  for- 
merly a  great  affair  ;  now-a-days  a  great  man 
ascending  the  pontifical  throne  is  a  matter  of  no 
moment.  Rome  is  not  strong  enough  herself  to 
influence  the  fate  of  nations,  without  a  pope  of 
great  capacity.      The  common  intrigues  of  ob- 
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scure  cardinals  are  hardly  heard  of  beyond  the 
ruins  of  Rome,  and  the  world  scarcely  perceives 
that  the  keys  of  St.  Peter  have  changed  hands. 

Chateaubriand. 

prince  polignac  to  m.  de  chateaubriand. 

London,  August  10th,  1823. 
The  Vicomte  de  Marcellus,  wTho  will  give  you 
this  letter,  my  dear  Monsieur,  will  add  all  the 
particulars  of  the  amiable  and  flattering  recep- 
tion which  the  King  of  England  gave  me  at  the 
cottage,  where  I  passed  the  evening  before  last. 
There  was  no  presentation,  for  he  chose  to  re- 
ceive me  in  the  room  where  his  whole  party  was 
assembled ;  and,  without  waiting  for  Mr.  Canning 
to  name  me,  the  King  came  forward,  took  my 
hands,  saying  that  I  was  one  of  his  oldest  ac- 
quaintance, and  he  was  delighted  to  see  me. 
He  then  inquired  for  our  King,  for  Monsieur 
and  the  royal  family,  deigning  to  add  the  most 
cordial  recollections  of  my  own  ;  and  all  this  ere  1 
had  time  to  present  my  letters  of  credit,  or  those 
I  brought  from  you.  M.  de  Marcellus,  too,  my 
dear  Vicomte,  will  repeat  all  the  handsome 
things  his  Majesty  said  of  yourself,  and  the  pub- 
lic occasion  he  took,  with  such  striking  good 
taste,  to  praise  your  speech  in  the  Chamber  of 
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Peers.  I  have  had  no  private  conversation  with 
him  y  but  during  dinner,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
evening,  he  frequently  displayed  the  nobleness 
of  his  sentiments,  his  solicitude  for  the  prosperity 
of  France,  and  his  personal  attachment  to  our 
august  Monarch.  I  must  add,  that  the  Dukes  of 
Clarence  and  Cumberland  participated  strongly 
in  the  opinions  of  their  royal  brother. 

Receive,  &c.  &c. 

Prince  Polignac. 

m.  de  chateaubriand  to  m.  de  talaru. 

Paris,  August  10th,  1823. 
A  telegraphic  despatch  from  the  head-quarters 
of  Carolina,  on  the  6th,  informed  us  last  night 
that  Ballesteros  had  capitulated,  and  acknow- 
ledged the  regency.  I  am  proud  that  I  warned 
you,  in  my  three  last  letters,  to  interpose  your 
authority,  nor  let  the  regency  do  so  rash  a 
thing  as  to  repulse  Ballesteros.  I  consequently 
write  an  official  letter,  which,  if  you  please,  you 
may  show  the  regency.  This  event  may  effect 
the  reduction  of  Cadiz,  and  terminate  the  disaf- 
fection of  Milans  and  Loberas  in  Catalonia.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  have  entered  Corunna, 
as  letters  from  London  say,  Bourke  may  march 
into  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  and  put  you  at  ease 
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in  Madrid.  May  these  hopes  be  accomplished  ! 
If  the  king-  be  rescued,  you  will  have  general 
Pozzo  at  Madrid,  with  full  powers,  and  next  an 
ambassador.  Bulgari  will  not  stay  with  you. 
Tell  me  what  is  thought  at  Madrid  of  our  con- 
sul from  Valencia — Brochot  d'Audilly,  who  was 
vice-consul  at  Madrid  after  the  departure  of 
M.  de  la  Garde.  But  beware  of  the  absolutists, 
and  all  they  may  say  to  you.  My  design  is  to 
employ  the  consulate  at  Madrid,  if  you  think  it 
right. 

Chateaubriand, 
m.  de  serre  to  m.  de  chateaubriand. 

Naples,  August  9th,  1S23. 

I  have  received,  Monsieur  le  Vicomte,  your 
confidential  letter  of  July  18th.  I  thank  you 
for  the  pains  you  have  taken  in  explaining  your 
motives  as  to  the  war,  and  your  ideas  of  our 
present  state  in  diplomatic  connexions.  Part  of 
your  motives  for  the  war  can  only  be  under- 
stood on  the  spot,  but  even  here  I  see  enough  to 
comprehend  that,  on  your  joining  the  ministry, 
you  found  the  invasion  of  Spain  essential. 

While  so  many  minds  hesitated,  your  prompt 
vigour  must  have  done  much  towards  success. 
You  have  every  reason  to  applaud  yourself,  and 
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I  congratulate  you  with  all  my  heart.  Even 
after  the  fall  of  Cadiz,  you  will  be  far  from  the 
power  of  thinking*  on  your  nunc  dimittis.  You 
were  the  first  to  restore  to  France  that  activity 
needful  to  a  great  people,  and  which  has  seemed 
suspended  since  the  restoration.  In  this  career 
one  great  event  will  bring  on  others. 

The  question  of  Spain  is  not  the  only  one. 
There,  without  imposing  institutions,  you  never- 
theless will  not  permit  the  establishment  of  a 
system  absurd  and  ruinous  as  that  you  have  de- 
stroyed ;  a  system  which  might  regenerate  its 
predecessor,  and  wither  all  the  laurels  of  your 
exploit.  Another  question  is  that  of  the  Spa- 
nish colonies,  which  must  keep  in  mind  the  pledge 
of  restricting,  as  much  as  possible,  both  the  ex- 
tent and  the  duration  of  the  war.  You  must 
often  have  remarked  that,  in  human  affairs,  one 
peril  usually  gives  place  to  another.  The  mu- 
tual dread  of  revolutions  has,  for  eight  years, 
kept  the  powers  of  Europe  united.  Past  danger 
is  soon  forgotten  :  this  fear  will  be  much  weak- 
ened when  once  the  Peninsula  is  restored  to 
tranquillity.  Thus  the  interested  and  ambitious 
policy  of  all  states  will  regain  its  old  sway.  Ca- 
binets are  timid  and  in  debt,  but  the  people  are  in 
repose,  the  armies  numerous  ;  peace  is  now  on  all 
lips,  in  all  hearts,  yet  one  sees  from  far  the  omens 
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of  war.  Jealousy  of  France,  already  apparent, 
will  increase,  spite  your  prudence  and  generosity. 
It  is  habitual,  and  not  without  cause.  The  very 
name  of  France  is  feared,  she  has  so  often  shaken 
the  world.  The  contagion  of  anarchy  is  still 
more  apprehended  ;  the  slow  but  resistless  effect 
of  our  institutions,  the  force  and  activity  which 
stamps  them.  We  have  always  enjoyed  suffici- 
ent liberty  to  do  nothing  without  creating  a  sen- 
sation. Think  of  the  Bretagne  parliament.  This 
eclat  may  avert  danger  for  us,  but,  after  the 
crisis  from  which  we  are  recovering,  cabinets 
accustomed  to  govern  silently  will  regard  our 
method  as  that  of  a  volcano,  whose  lava  is  on  the 
point  of  rushing  forth.  The  surest  mode  of 
calming  jealousy  is  firmness  ;  wavering  superi- 
ority may  be  contested,  to  that  which  is  substan- 
tial all  must  be  resigned. 

Strength  consists  in  arms  and  laws.  This  war, 
without  being  murderous,  will  kindle  our  troops  ; 
but  we  lack  one  faculty,  indispensable  for  keeping 
soldiers  to  their  colours — we  want  a  reserve ; 
our  veterans  are  no  longer  one  — at  least,  not 
such  as  would  prove  efficient  at  certain  junc- 
tures. In  this  campaign  one  had  need  have  re- 
course to  an  anticipative  levy  of  men  ;  this  is 
urgent,  because  it  will  take  years  to  form  and 
keep  together  such  bodies.    The  time  of  service 
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should  be  reckoned  from  the  day  of  joining-  the 
army. 

Nor  must  we  halt  in  our  political  progress  ;  to 
preserve  what  is  due  to  France  as  a  continental 
monarchy,  we  must  attain  the  perfection  you  so 
justly  admire  in  England.  With  us  royalists  will 
be,  for  more  than  one  generation  to  come,  the 
supporters  of  the  government :  through  them 
must  it  take  root ;  they  must  by  all  means  be 
enabled  to  enjoy  our  institutions,  that  all  re- 
maining prejudices  may  vanish.  The  question  of 
indemnity  for  the  property  of  emigrants  asks 
deep  consideration  ;  it  is  far  more  politic  than 
economical. 

I  tell  you  all  I  think,  Monsieur,  because  a 
successful  war  gives  you  power,  and  you  possess 
advantages  unknown  by  your  predecessors.  To 
retain  and  to  enhance  power  we  should  exert  it. 
His  holiness  has  revived  as  if  by  miracle.  The 
choice  of  his  successor  will  be  a  serious  matter. 
Providence  gave  the  church,  in  its  last  distresses, 
two  chiefs  with  the  courage  of  martyrs ;  the 
present  era  requires  also  the  zeal  of  an  apostle. 
We  know  the  source  of  religious  dissaffection  in 
France  ;  yet  we  are  well  provided  ;  our  clergy, 
ever  the  first  in  Christendom,  have  been  purified 
by  the  fires  of  persecution ;  but  from  the  clergy 
of  Italy,  beginning  with  those  of  Rome — from 
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the  priests  of  Germany,  and  the  Peninsula,  pro- 
ceeds the  moral  evil  which  spreads  over  Europe, 
and  this  evil  should  be  checked  at  its  sources. 
As  you  foresee,  the  Italians  will  nominate  the 
next  pope.  This  may  make  them  feel  their  real 
interests,  rouse  them  for  an  instant  from  their 
sorry  creed  that  the  world  can  go  on  of  itself, 
and  show  them  that  their  own  worth  will  be  de-  i 
cided  by  that  of  the  pontiff  they  elect.  Unluckily 
it  seems  that  the  holy  college  has  long  been 
but  weakly  recruited. 

As  to  the  Two  Sicilies,  I  shall  add  nothing  to 
the  contents  of  my  official  despatch.  Our  part, 
I  presume,  will  long  be  one  of  simple  observa- 
tion. There  is  little  good  to  be  done  ;  the  ills  we 
may  perhaps  succeed  in  avoiding,  are  nothing  to 
the  cloud  we  shall  cast  over  Austria. 

This  letter,  Monsieur,  is  rather  a  continuation 
of  our  conversations  at  Verona  than  a  diplomatic 
despatch.  Your  confidence  has  elicited  mine.  I 
am  conscious  that  in  my  nook  I  indulge  in  some- 
what speculative  politics.  You  are  in  the  centre 
of  action,  whence  all  facts  must  emanate  :  you 
will  rectify  my  errors.  I  renew,  Monsieur  le 
Vicomte,  the  assurances  of  my  devoted  consi- 
deration. 

H.  de  Serre. 


MADAME   QUIROGA , 
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London,  August  12th,  1823. 
I  did  not  think  of  writing  you  to-day,  ray  dear 
Vicomte,  but  Mr.  Canning  has  just  charged  me 
with  a  little  commission.  Precisely  in  the  light 
he  put  it  to  me,  shall  I  give  it  to  you.  The 
English  consul  at  Corunna  and  Sir  R.  Wilson 
have  used  their  good  offices  with  the  Spanish 
authorities  there,  to  set  at  liberty  and  put  on 
board  a  Parlementaire,  M.  Desbassyns,  brother- 
in-law  or  cousin  to  the  Comte  de  Villele.  This 
vessel  has  been  taken  by  a  French  ship,  and 
carried  into  one  of  our  ports  :  among  the  passen- 
gers was  Madame  Quiroga,  wife  of  the  Spanish 
general.  Mr.  Canning  begs  you  will  interpose 
your  interest  to  procure  her  freedom,  as  the 
English  consul  did  that  of  M.  Desbassyns.  I 
replied  that  I  would  forward  this  statement  to- 
day, and  must  also  write  by  the  courier  to  Sir 
C.  Stuart. 

Truly  yours,  my  dear  Vicomte. 

Prince  Polignac. 

m.  de  chateaubriand  to  m.  de  talaru. 

Paris,  August  16th,  1825. 

My  dear  friend, 
The  ordonnance  of  Monseigneur  the  Duke 
d'Angouleme  appears  to  be  a  reply  to  the  note  of 
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M.  Saez,  which  demanded  reparation,  and  excited 
a  momentary  displeasure.  This  ordonnance  may 
have  fatal  effects,  at  a  time  when  it  behoved  us  to 
gain  a  few  days  without  any  agitation,  and  await 
the  denouement  of  events.  I  can  onlyadvise  your 
doing  your  best  to  soften  the  blow.  Do  not 
side  with  the  regency,  but  represent  that  the  im- 
prudence of  M.  Saez  in  using  the  word  reparation 
irritated  Monseigneur  into  a  step  required  by 
the  safety  of  his  army.  Impress,  also,  that  what- 
ever dissensions  defer  the  liberation  of  the  king 
must  have  the  most  lamentable  consequences. 
What  would  become  of  the  regency  and  the 
royalists,  if  we  were  obliged  to  retreat  on  the 
Ebro  ?  If  they  are  wise,  they  will  remain  on 
terms  with  us,  and  be  grateful  for  what  the 
prince  does  in  their  behalf,  even  when  his  means 
suit  not  their  inclinations. 

The  massacres  which  have  taken  place  at 
Madrid  also  suggested  his  Highness'  ordonnance. 
I  constantly  feel  the  inconveniences  of  distance  : 
while  I  am  writing  this,  Heaven  knows  what  may 
have  happened  !  The  ordonnance  was  to  be  issued 
on  the  8th,  this  is  the  16th  :  you  will  not  get  my 
letter  till  the  21st,  and  I  shall  not  receive  your 
reply  till  the  26th  or  27th.  In  the  interim  ten 
revulsions  may  occur.  What  I  most  fear  is,  that 
the  regency  may  decide  on  abandoning  all  power; 
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this  would  cause  a  stir  in  Madrid  ;  but  Provi- 
dence, so  long  our  protection,  will  not  forsake  us. 

You  see  that  this  is  not  the  reply  to  your 
despatch  of  the  11th,  (N.  49,)  which  I  received 
this  morning.  My  answer  contains  nothing 
important,  but  a  reply  to  what  I  have  learnt, 
through  M.  de  Villele,  to  whom  Monseigneur 
sent  his  ordonnance. 

If,  by  miracle,  his  highness  has  reconsidered 
and  suppressed  the  document,  I  scarcely  need 
say,  be  silent  on  the  affair. 

Chateaubriand, 
m.  de  chateaubriand  to  mr,  de  talaru. 

Paris,  August  1 7th,  1823. 
I  have  received  your  despatch  of  the  12th. 
(N.  50.)  It  brings  me  the  ordonnance,  of  which 
I  wrote  yesterday.  I  reply  by  two  official  letters, 
one  as  to  the  document  itself,  the  other  on  your 
letter  to  General  Guilleminot.  As  to  the  ordon- 
nance, the  thing  is  done  :  we  must  bear  it,  for  it 
were  still  worse  to  retract,  and  nothing  on  earth 
ought  to  make  us  abandon  Monseigneur. 

General  Lauriston,  before  Pampeluna,  has 
already  received  the  ordonnance,  and  says  it  pro- 
duces the  best  effects  among  the  royalist  corps, 
who  regret,  like  ourselves,  that,  in  repulsing  the 
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forces  again  attacking  them,  they  only  make  new 
enemies.  In  populous  towns  the  lower  orders 
love  confusion.  Had  I  been  near  his  Highness,  I 
certainly  should  have  counselled  him  not  to  issue 
an  order  which  may  complicate  matters,  at  the 
very  instant  of  their  denouement — but  it  is 
done  ;  we  must  defend  it. 

Your  part,  however,  as  I  said  yesterday,  is  to 
soften  irritations,  and  diminish  the  mischief  as 
much  as  possible  ;  in  fact,  by  conciliatory  inter- 
pretations, to  throw  yourself  between  the  parties. 
No  doubt  your  colleagues  will  avail  themselves 
of  this  circumstance,  and  spread  many  false 
reports  ;  but  be  assured  that  no  arrangements  are 
making  with  Cadiz.  His  Highness  is  anything 
but  ready  to  grant  one  political  concession,  and 
all  that  may  be  imagined  on  that  head  is  entirely 
groundless.  I  see  by  yours  that  I  guessed 
rightly — Monseigneur's  envoy,  and  the  papers 
on  affairs  at  Burgos,  produced  this  explosion. 
Habits  of  business,  and  knowledge  of  characters, 
teach  one  to  take  on  oneself  certain  rights  that 
sometimes  decide  a  question.  But  of  what  use 
is  this  letter?  My  instructions  will  not  reach 
you  till  the  scene  is  entirely  changed,  for  better 
or  worse. 

If  by  chance  things  are  settled  when  this 
arrives,  if  the  regency  have  been  prudent  enough 
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to  pass  over  it  quietly,  to  which,  above  all,  they 
ought  to  be  persuaded,  you  may  perhaps  see  fit 
not  to  revive  the  topic,  by  making  use  of  my 
official  letters.  If,  however,  the  controversy 
be  still  alive,  make  known  the  opinion  of  your 
government. 

M.  DE  CHATEAUBRIAND  TO  M.  DE  POLIGNAC. 

Paris,  August  18th,  1823. 
Your  despatches,  noble  prince,  are  full,  clear, 
and  good.  I  had  wished  to  give  you  no 
more  advice.  Mr.  Canning's  disavowal,  as  to 
the  English  fleet,  is  satisfactory.  Assure  him 
that  we  have  never  thought  of  sending  troops  to 
Portugal.  I  must  tell  you,  between  ourselves, 
that  1  am  very  ill  pleased  with  affairs  in  Spain  : 
the  regency  was  rash  in  the  Burgos  business ;  it 
sent  a  notice  to  Talaru,  demanding  reparation  : 
he  had  the  indiscretion  to  forward  this  to  the 
Duke  d'Angouleme,  then  on  his  way  to  Cadiz, 
and  the  enraged  prince  retorted  by  an  ordon- 
nance  declaring  that  no  arrests  could  take  place, 
in  the  towns  occupied  by  French  troops,  without 
the  sanction  of  their  commander.  You  may 
judge  what  hostilities  this  has  aroused,  yet  it 
must  be  upheld,  because  we  cannot  desert  our 
generalissimo. 
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Do  not  mention  this  till  it  is  publicly  known  ; 
then  say  the  prince  was  obliged  to  take  the  step 
for  the  safety  of  our  soldiers  ;  and  even  for  the 
honour  of  the  regency,  whose  moderate  orders 
were  misconceived  by  those  interested  in  pro- 
longing the  revolution.  The  ordonnance  will, 
no  doubt,  be  much  approved  in  England,  yet  will 
confirm  Mr.  Canning  in  the  idea  that  differences 
exist  between  us  and  the  regency. 

The  express  from  Madrid,  just  arrived,  bears 
letters  dated  the  15th,  informing  me  that 
Oudinot  has  consented  not  to  publish  the  ordon- 
nance; that  the  regency  have  written  to  the 
prince,  purposing  to  release  all  detenues  who  are 
not  liable  to  be  tried  by  the  tribunals.  Thus 
all  may  be  arranged  ;  but  it  is  a  sad  affair.  The 
letters  contain  no  other  news  ;  they  speak  of  a 
proposal  from  the  Cortes  to  Bordesoulle,  on  the 
6th  or  7th.  We  doubt  this.  An  English  courier, 
who  must  have  passed  through  Madrid  on  the 
13th,  said  that  in  two  months  we  should  want 
the  assistance  of  England.  These  are  the  on  dits 
of  the  day.  Chateaubriand. 

M.  DE  CHATEAUBRIAND  TO  M.  DE  TALARU. 

Paris,  August  19th,  1823. 
I  write  you,  my  dear  friend,  an  official  letter. 
In  your  reply  to  Saez,  if  already  done,  I  trust  you 
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employed  a  style  at  once  polite  and  firm  as  to 
the  ordonnance.  Ostensibly  you  must  support 
whatever  emanates  from  French  authority. 
Privately  you  may  strive  to  harmonise  and 
reconcile.  I  have  just  seen  General  Pozzo ; 
he  is  very  reasonable,  and  says  he  is  about  to 
write  to  M.  Bulgari,  respecting  the  regency's 
notes  to  the  conference  ;  that  B.  ought  not  to 
constitute  himself  a  judge  between  Monseigneur 
and  the  regency  ;  the  general  bids  him  behave 
simply  as  a  mediator,  and  thus  prevent  things 
growing  too  serious.  But  this  will  come  too 
late  :  what  you  have  most  to  fear  is  some  rising  at 
Madrid,  Burgos,  and  Saragossa.  All  parties 
will  profit  by  the  circumstance,  and  ferment 
animosities  :  this  is  a  crisis ;  we  must  through  it. 
'Twere  useless  to  look  back. 

Chateaubriand, 
general  guilleminot  to  m.  de  chateaubriand. 

Puerto  Santa  Maria,  August  21st,  1823. 
Monseigneur, 
My  sufferings  and  toils  during  the  fatiguing 
march  we  have  just  made,  could  alone  have 
interrupted  a  correspondence  which  I  fully  ap- 
preciate. I  trust  your  excellency  will  not 
punish  me  by  withholding  your  tidings,  whenever 
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official  motives  would  induce  you  to  write  •> 
this  were  too  great  a  penance  for  a  delay  quite 
independent  of  my  will. 

I  always  do  my  best,  my  lord,  to  render  M. 
de  Bouttourlin's  position  agreeable  at  head- 
quarters. I  am  naturally  inclined  to  do  so,  as 
his  good  qualities  have  long  been  known  to  me, 
and  I  feel  how  indispensable  it  is  that  he  should 
be  pleased  with  us.  Chance  brought  him  to  me, 
the  instant  after  my  reading  your  excellency's 
letter.  I  hastened  to  offer  such  explanations  as 
must  calm,  if  they  could  not  banish,  his  ill-will. 
I  shall  devote  myself  to  effacing  it  entirely. 

Our  affairs  do  not  go  on  as  quickly  as  we 
could  wish.  I  fear  that  the  interference  of  Eng- 
land, on  which  the  revolutionists  depend,  may 
raise  obstacles  ;  and  if,  after  all,  we  must  not 
act,  we  shall  have  to  regret  the  poverty  of  the 
resource  sent  us  by  France.  We  make  them  go 
as  far  as  we  can  ;  zeal  supplies  what  we  else 
should  need.  No  troops  can  be  better  disposed  ; 
though  I  would  fain  have  delayed  the  arrival  of 
the  duke  till  our  means  were  ready  :  his  presence 
redoubles  our  fervour.  In  a  few  days  we  shall 
attempt  the  great  adventure  ;  all  our  plans  will 
agree  with  those  your  excellency  did  me  the 
honour  to  communicate. 

I  shall  not  speak  to  you  of  the  king's  answer 
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to  his  highness'  message.  You  will  learn  that 
from  M.  de  Villele. 

I  beg  you  to  accept,  &c. 

GuiLLEMINOT. 

M.  DE  CHATEAUBRIAND  TO  M.  DE  TALARU. 

Paris,  August  23rd,  1823. 

Your  despatches  of  the  17th  and  18th  (58 
and  59)  reached  me  together.  In  circumstances  so 
serious,  our  part  must  be  to  face  the  storm. 
Were  our  army  scattered,  the  people  would  rise 
against  us,  and  all  strong  places  resist.  These 
are  the  terrible  things  our  Liberals  say  ;  but,  in 
fact,  we  cannot  meet  one  revolutionary  corps 
capable  of  checking  five  hundred  French.  The 
populace  did  not  rise  for  us,  even  under  the 
shadow  of  a  hundred  thousand  French  bayon- 
nettes—the  populace,  beaten  whenever  it  en- 
countered the  Cortes'  soldiers,  (see  what  has 
just  taken  place  in  Catalonia,)  cannot  rise  in 
mass  against  us.  All  is  not  lost ;  patience  and 
moderation  may  repair  an  indisputably  serious 
error  ;  but  what  man,  what  prince  is  infallible  ? 

I  did  not  tell  you  that  the  affair  of  Burgos 
was  a  trifle.  I  only  told  you  that  it  were  politic 
to  make  it  appear  so.  It  is  often  useful  to  treat 
things  with  indifference  ;    to  dwell  much  on 
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consequences  were  to  make  bad  worse.  The 
ordonnance  of  Andujar  was  not,  as  M.  Bru- 
netti  asserts,  premeditated ;  in  all  we  do,  he 
sees  a  design  to  temporise  with  the  Revolution- 
ists. It  were  falling  into  the  Austrian  mistake 
to  believe  that  document  anything  but  the  fruit 
of  an  impulse,  to  which  M.  Idez's  word  Repara- 
tion gave  birth.  I  am  not  one  who  expects  the 
sudden  surrender  of  Cadiz.  I  even  think  it 
may  never  yield,  though  I  do  not  utterly  de- 
spair of  it ;  we  have  many  chances  in  our  favour, 
and,  after  all,  if  Cadiz  will  not  submit,  all  is  not 
lost. 

The  orders  of  the  Duke  d'Angouleme  were 
too  vigorously  executed  at  Vittoria  and  Bilboa. 
I  have  proposed  their  amelioration,  but  it  is 
objected,  that  if  the  minister  of  war  gives  an 
order  contradicted  by  his  highness,  the  most 
prodigious  mischief  may  ensue.  Also  to  send 
orders  from  Paris  would  condemn  the  prince  ; 
anything  rather  than  that ;  in  short,  there  are 
ills  on  all  sides,  yet  we  are  not  discouraged. 

P.  S.  I  regret  our  distance,  as  you  do — it 
renders  my  letters  possibly  useless.  When  you 
read  this,  Monseigneur's  reply  will  have  been  a 
week  or  ten  days  at  Madrid  ;  all  may  be  altered. 
In  every  case  may  the  regency  feel  that  if,  by 
unhappy  divisions,  we  are  forced  to  retreat  on 
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the  Ebro,  Valdes  would  soon  be  in  Madrid, 
and  the  royalists  exterminated.  France  could 
save  herself ;  nothing  could  drive  her  forces 
from  the  strong  places  of  Catalonia  and  Navarre, 
which  they  will  soon  take  by  siege  ;  but  the 
constitutionals  would  triumph  over  the  rest  of 
Spain.  Our  best  plan,  therefore,  were  to  remain 
united  at  any  price. 

Chateaubriand, 
m.  de  chateaubriand  to  m.  de  la  ferronnois. 

Paris.,  August  23rd. 
I  must  write  to  you,  Monsieur,  of  an  event 
which  our  enemies  would  fain  magnify,  yet 
which,  fortunately,  can  produce  no  distressing 
result.  At  Burgos,  and  other  cities,  many  ar- 
bitrary arrests  have  been  made  ;  the  least  evil 
attending  these  was  that  of  making  our  army 
unpopular ;  for  the  soldiers  of  the  militia,  who 
rejoined  them,  in  virtue  of  capitulating  to  our 
generals,  being  incarcerated  when  about  to  re- 
turn to  their  homes,  took  arms  again,  augmented 
the  garrisons  of  the  foe,  or  formed  guerilla  bands 
in  our  rear.  To  end  these  disorders,  which  com- 
promise the  safety  of  our  troops,  the  commandant 
of  Burgos  freed  all  prisoners,  not  detained  by 
order  of  the  tribunals.   The  regency  took  offence. 
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M.  Saez  wrote  to  M.  Talaru,  haughtily  demand- 
ing- from  it  reparation  ;  this  was  unluckily  made 
known  to  Monseigneur,  who,  justly  offended  at 
this  ingratitude  for  his  toils  and  sacrifices,  impul- 
sively issued  from  Andujar  an  ordonnance,  de- 
claring that  no  arrest  could  occur  in  the  places 
occupied  by  his  troops,  without  the  authority  of 
their  commander ;  and  as  the  Madrid  journals 
had  dared  to  insult  the  French  army,  this  ordon- 
nance put  those  journals  under  military  surveil- 
lance. Hence  arose  much  turmoil — some  said 
the  independency  of  the  regency  was  scorned,  its 
justice  outraged,  and  the  royalist  cause  sacrificed 
to  the  revolutionists.  English  agents  blew  the 
flame  ;  partisans  of  the  Cortes  sought  to  create  a 
real  division  between  us  and  the  royalists  ;  in- 
triguers worked  secretly ;  and  fanatic  monks 
strove  to  inflame  the  people.  Messieurs  Bulgari 
and  Brunetti,  who  are  very  young  for  the  duties 
of  their  office,  were  at  first  rather  rash,  but  have 
returned  to  a  more  just  view  of  things.  M.  Hoyez 
was  consistent  throughout,  and  saw,  from  the 
first,  the  immense  danger  there  would  be  in  be- 
traying the  least  want  of  amity  between  the 
representatives  of  the  alliance  at  such  a  juncture. 
The  ordonnance  has  its  defects,  no  doubt;  no 
ambassador  would  have  suggested  it,  but  would 
rather  have  advised  an  opposite  measure.  Yet 
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what  is  it  but  an  order  which  escaped  a  general, 
who  found  his  word  disregarded,  and  his  troops 
exposed  to  the  violence  of  enthusiasts  ?  His  tem- 
per was  naturally  provoked  by  a  threat  ;  and  what 
is  this  one  act,  weighed  against  all  our  sacrifices, 
and  the  virtues  of  a  prince  who  truly  merits  ad- 
miration ?  In  all  the  Spanish  provinces  our  blood 
flows  for  the  royalist  cause,  which  the  natives 
themselves  but  ill  defend.    Our  soldiers,  in  the 
midst  of  privations  beneath  a  burning  sky,  pre- 
serve an  almost  incredible  discipline.  Onehundred 
and  fifty  thousand  francs  have  we  already  spent  for 
the  Peninsula.   Our  hereditary  prince  constantly 
exposes  his  life  to  deliver  King  Ferdinand,  and 
free  Spain  from  factions  ;  and  is  all  this  to  be  for- 
gotten, because  one  decree,  just  in  its  nature, 
though  defective  in  form,  has  arisen,  to  rein  in 
the  spirit  of  reactive  vengeance,  and  controvert 
the  excessive  severities  that  else  would  force  us 
to  retire  on  the  Ebro  ?  It  has  already  been  found 
impolitic  and  ungrateful  to  resent  the  prince's 
conduct  :  the  regency  has  written  the  notice  in- 
tended to  have  been  sent.    The  representatives 
cease  to  insist  on  stormy  measures.    The  re- 
gency itself  has  ordered  the  prisons  to  be  opened, 
and  deputed  an  officer  to  entreat  that  Monseig- 
neur  will  modify  his  decree.  All  is  calm,  and  we 
patiently  await  tidings  from  Cadiz. 

Monseigneur,  at  latest,  reached  Port  Santa  Ma- 
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ria  on  the  18th  :  he  will  summon  Cadiz  on  the 
19th  or  20th,  and  if  it  does  not  open  its  gates, 
the  attack  is  fixed  for  the  fete  de  St.  Louis,  the 
25th  ;  thus  we  have  not  more  than  eight  days  for 
suspense,  dating  from  this  instant,  ere  we  shall 
learn  truths  on  which  depend  the  destinies  of 
Europe.  Chateaubriand. 

M.  CHATEAUBRIAND  TO  M.  DE  TALARU. 

Paris,  August  27th,  1823. 
I  write  you  this  morning  with  a  kind  of  satis- 
faction, because  there  is  no  more  uncertainty  ; 
for  good  or  evil  the  blow  is  struck ;  you  know 
all,  even  now,  or  wilt  do  so  ere  you  receive  this. 
Our  estafette  arrived  yesterday,  and  brought  me 
no  despatches  from  you,  but  a  letter  from  Mon- 
seigneur,  who  knows  what  he  has  to  do  :  it  gave 
me  the  precise  facts  of  his  situation.  The  prince 
says  that,  on  the  l?th,  he  assembled  a  council  of 
war  ;  he  resolved  to  attack  the  city  by  a  regular 
plan,  which  took  five  days  in  preparation  ;  in 
consequence  he  sent  an  aide-de-camp  to  King 
Ferdinand  with  a  letter,  the  model  of  which 
we  had  furnished,  giving  the  king  five  days  to 
reply.  You  have  already  seen  that  letter.  It  will 
serve  to  undeceive  you  on  the  pretended  political 
conspiracy  for  a  charter  in  which  you  have  be- 
lieved, as  did  all  those  at  Madrid  who  were  in- 
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terested  in  believing'  it.  Yon  ought  to  have 
known  me  better.  Military  events  and  the 
prince's  private  conduct  depend  not  on  me.  I  am 
only  responsible  for  the  results  of  political  capi- 
tulations, as  no  concession  for  the  conclusion  of 
the  war  can  be  granted,  that  is  not  either  offered 
or  ratified  by  the  king  on  the  advice  of  his  mi- 
nisters. 

Nothing  that  can  disgrace  France,  or  the  prin- 
ciples which  have  guided  my  political  life,  shall 
ever  take  place  while  I  have  any  voice  in  the 
cabinet.  I  am  much  mistaken  if  Monseigneur's 
letter  will  not  prove  as  noble  and  firm,  as  temper- 
ate and  calm.  What  is  insinuated  in  it,  for  it  is 
not  directly  proposed,  is  an  amnesty  and  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  former  Cortes,  which  cannot  be 
granted  till  the  king  is  free  ;  that  is  the  first  condi- 
tion of  the  peace.  This  were  for  the  good  of  the 
king  and  of  the  nation,  which  can  only  be  guarded 
against  the  king's  faults  by  being  sheltered  behind 
its  old  institutions.  The  clergy  mainly  compose 
the  original  Cortes  ;  and  if  they  are  not  content 
with  this,  they  must  be  very  difficult  to  please. 

My  part  here  is  finished.  I  remain  unsullied, 
be  the  upshot  what  it  may,  and  care  not  for  the 
suspicions  or  alarms  spread  around  you  by  those 
with  whom  you  converse. 

My  characteristic  is  constancy.     I  despair  of 
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nothing  :  if  I  hear  that  the  attack  on  Cadiz  fails 
in  August,  I  shall  hope  that  it  may  succeed  an- 
other day  ;  for,  cost  what  it  will,  I  shall  never 
abandon  the  Spanish  question. 

Habits  of  business  have  convinced  me,  that 
many  cases  apparently  desperate  may  turn  out 
better  than  expected  ;  that  party  spirit  deafens 
its  hearers,  and  they  deceive  themselves  who  act 
upon  its  dictates. 

You  have  heard  the  cry  of  the  Spanish  royal- 
ists, the  complaints  of  diplomatists  inimical  to 
France  ;  to  echo  these  passionate  men  were  to 
assert  that  the  prince  had  committed  numerous 
errors.  You  have  not  heard  the  other  party's 
complaints.  You  have  not  seen,  as  we  see  here, 
the  answers  from  the  governors,  saying  that  they 
would  all  surrender,  did  they  not  fear  being  im- 
prisoned or  massacred,  by  the  orders  of  the 
regency.  You  have  not  heard  of  the  cruelties  of 
the  cure  Merino  and  other  royalist  chiefs,  conse- 
quently you  cannot  judge  the  effect  these  (per- 
haps malicious)  representations  have  taken  on 
the  prince's  mind.  A  single  ordonnance  has  been 
permitted  to  outweigh  all  his  virtues  and  our 
sacrifices.  It  is  easy,  now-a-days,  to  call  a  go- 
vernment wrong  or  stupid,  but  results  may  prove 
that  the  government  which  has  striven  to  concili- 
ate, which  has  opposed  all  arbitrary  measures,  and 
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everywhere  snatched  intended  victims  from  de- 
struction, without  reference  to  party,  the  go- 
vernment which,  though  accused  of  weakness, 
has  made  no  political  concessions,  will,  I  say,  be 
found  to  have  employed  a  sufficiently  laudable 
union  of  firmness  and  moderation. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  these  long  vaunts  are  at  an 
end.  If  Ferdinand  is  re-established  on  his  throne, 
you  will  re-enter  into  the  views  of  the  usual  form 
of  law.  If  the  attack  on  Cadiz  fails,  I  shall  trans- 
mit you  the  King's  commands,  and  we  must  take 
counsel  from  circumstances. 

I  know  nothing  of  the  ordonnance,  if  it  be  not 
followed  by  orders  from  head-quarters  to  execute 
it  with  all  possible  mildness  and  discretion. 

Chateaubriand. 

m.  rayneval  to  m.  de  chateaubriand. 

Berlin,  August  30th,  1823. 
Monsieur  le  Vicomte, 
I  am  obliged  to  the  Prussian  courier  for  setting 
forth  at  a  moment  that  gives  me  time  to  acknow- 
ledge your  letter  of  the  &5th,  which  reached  me 
yesterday.  I  could  not  earlier  do  so  by  that  of 
the  11th.  I  have  always  occasion  to  thank  your 
excellency  for  the  obliging  care  with  which  you 
inform  me  of  all  events,  furnishing  substantial 
materials  for  my  conversations  with  M.  de  Bern- 
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storff,  who  else  might  render  our  interviews 
somewhat  too  like  monologues.  My  last  de- 
spatches apprised  you  with  what  satisfaction  the 
news  of  the  Cadiz  surrender  would  be  greeted 
here.  Confidence  is  now  blended  with  impa- 
tience. M.  de  Bernstorff,  speaking  last  night  of 
despatches  he  had  just  received,  said  that  all  was 
going  on  admirably,  and  raised  his  hopes  to  the 
highest  degree.  The  conversation  turned  on  the 
results  of  the  Spanish  expedition,  so  fortunate 
hitherto  as  to  inspire  a  certainty  of  its  happy  ter- 
mination. He  enumerated  those  whom  we  shall 
not  be  the  only  persons  to  congratulate  on  what 
he  termed  the  political  resurrection  of  France, 
adding  that,  chiefly  to  the  energy  of  your  coun- 
sels, would  she  owe  her  regained  rank  among  the 
great  powers  of  Europe. 

Letters  from  M.  Royez  arrived  yesterday, 
touching  the  luckless  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween M.  le  Due  d'Angouleme  and  the  regency, 
on  the  subject  of  its  arbitrary  arrests.  From  the 
impression  M.  Bernstorff  has  received,  I  am  per- 
suaded that  M.  Royez  completely  merits  the 
praises  your  excellency  bestows  on  him,  and 
which  I  take  care  to  repeat.  M.  Bernstorff  be- 
lieves that  the  spirit  his  Highness  has  shown  on 
this  occasion,  far  from  unacceptably  influencing 
the  future,  will  serve  to  keep  the  regency  within 
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just  bounds,  making  it  feel  the  forbearance  it 
owes  the  government  to  which  it  is  indebted  for 
existence,  and  to  the  prince  without  whose  aid  it 
couid  achieve  nothing, 

I  have  sent  to  M.  de  la  Ferronnais  by  express, 
and  to  M.  de  Rumigny  by  post,  the  letters  your 
excellency  transmitted  me  for  them. 

Accept,  I  entreat  you,  Monsieur  le  Vicomte, 
every  assurance  of  the  devoted  respect  with  which 
I  have  the  honour  to  be  your  excellency's  very 
humble  and  obedient  servant, 

Rayneval. 

m.  de  chateaubriand  to  general  guilleminot. 

August  31st,  1823. 
I  have  received,  General,  the  letter  you  ho- 
noured me  by  writing  from  Port  Santa  Maria,  on 
the  21st.  I  expect  a  negative  from  the  king  of 
Spain,  or  rather  from  his  jailers.  I  have  always 
thought  that  they  would  yield  only  to  bombs  and 
bullets.  If  you  can  come  up  with  the  enemy, 
and  reach  the  body  of  the  place,  the  game  is  won. 
But  now  effect  this  ?  I  have  no  great  confidence 
in  a  bombardment  from  the  sea,  while  you  have 
not  a  foot  of  ground  in  the  Isle  of  Leon.  When 
you  have  taken  the  Trocadero  and  Matagorda,  it 
is  said  that  you  could  easily  silence  the  fire  of 
Pontales,  on  the  point  facing  Matagorda,  and  con- 
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sequently  effect  a  descent  on  that  point — fix  your- 
self there  with  six  thousand  men,  and  thus  sepa- 
rate the  Isle  of  Leon  from  Cadiz,  which  it  were 
then  easy  to  subdue.  It  is  also  asserted  that  you 
could  effect  a  disembarkation  in  the  island  on  the 
side  facing  the  open  sea.  Can  you  not  bring-  up 
the  guns  found  at  Algesiras  ?  All  that  I  can  do 
in  my  department  is  to  write  to  M.  Lesseps,  our 
consul  at  Lisbon,  long  ere  any  aid  can  be  expected 
from  Portugal,  to  send  you,  on  my  own  respon- 
sibility, mortars,  ammunition,  &c.  I  tell  you  all 
my  military  dreams,  General ;  but  I  remain  con- 
vinced, perhaps  falsely,  that  nothing  certain  can 
be  done  until  we  occupy  some  point  in  the  Isle  of 
Leon ;  then,  I  think,  to  French  soldiers,  ani- 
mated by  the  presence  of  their  Prince,  nothing 
were  impossible. 

Fear  not  the  intervention  of  England  ;  that  is 
but  a  lure  with  which  certain  gentry  would  keep 
their  own  party  patient.  1  have  firm  pledges  of 
Britain's  neutrality.  She  is  not  too  kind,  cer- 
tainly, yet  will  never  harass  us  while  we  remain 
friends  with  the  Spaniards ;  in  that  consists  our 
safety. 

The  fleet  which  lay  off  Corunna  must  by  this 
time  have  joined  you  ;  it  may  have  brought  you 
the  guns  of  that  place.  I  thought  of  this,  and 
suggested  that  orders  to  the  purpose  should  be 
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given.  If  it  has  not  been  done,  cannot  you  send 
one  or  two  of  your  ships  to  fetch  the  guns  ? 

I  have  just  perceived  that  I  began  my  letter* 
badly,  General,  but  have  no  time  to  re-write  it. 

Believe  in  my  entire  devotion. 

Chateaubriand. 

P.  S.  Soften,  as  much  as  you  can,  the  execu- 
tion of  the  Andujar  ordonnance.  Generous  as 
was  its  motive,  our  foes  seek  to  turn  it  against 
us.  We  can  do  nothing,  unless  we  are  on  terms 
with  the  royalist  population  :  violent  as  it  is,  we 
must  bear  with  it. 

I  re-open  my  letter,  to  tell  you  that  I  have 
just  read  the  King  of  Spain's  reply.  A  special 
evidence  of  his  servility  !  He  must  have  felt 
miserably  degraded  in  transcribing  such  a  thing, 
for  he  never  could  have  dictated  it.  Do  not 
believe  a  word  about  negociations  with  England  ; 
that  falsehood  will  soon  be  exposed  ;  they  pre- 
tend that  we  solicit  mediation,  which  they  know 
we  have  thrice  refused.  This  mistaken  idea  has 
always  been  cherished  at  head-quarters.  While 
you  are  amicably  considered  by  Russia,  do  not 
dread  Great  Britain. 

The  Spanish  king  is  told  that  his  life  will  be 
exposed  to  danger  by  the  bombardment  of  Cadiz  ; 
*  In  dating  it  from  Berlin  instead  of  Paris. — Tr. 
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by  this  ruse  they  would  affect  the  feelings  of  the 
Duke  d'Angouleme,  but  the  bombardment  is  an 
inevitable  evil ;  for,  if  Cadiz  is  not  taken,  the 
French  monarchy  is  in  peril  ;  we  cannot  pause, 
therefore;  our  existence  depends  on  it  :  nothing 
must  deter  us;  neither  the  winter  nor  any  other 
difficulty.  Cadiz  taken,  we  are  the  first  power  in 
Europe.  Cadiz  not  taken,  the  last.  I  shall  ob- 
tain orders  for  Corunna  and  Rochefort,  that 
cannon,  &c,  may  be  sent  you  thence,  and  trust 
they  will  not  come  too  late. 

Do  you  not  think  that  it  will  soon  be  time 
to  form  sieges  in  Catalonia  ?  The  fall  of  Bar- 
celona would  include  that  of  Cadiz.  Milans  is 
invested  at  Taragona.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  wandering  bands  in  Estramadura,  there  is 
not  a  single  constitutional  body  in  arms  through- 
out the  Peninsula. 

M.  DE  CHATEAUBRIAND  TO  PRINCE  POLIGNAC. 

Paiis,  1st  September. 
I  send  you,  noble  prince,  a  copy  of  the  Duke 
d'Angouleme's  letter,  and  Ferdinand's  reply, 
for  your  eye  alone.  If  we  cannot  prevent,  let 
us,  as  long  as  possible,  delay  the  publication  of 
this  answer, — a  proof  of  the  Spanish  king's 
shameful  slavery ;   the  original  is  in  his  own 
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hand  writing.  He  thus  asserts  himself  as  uncon- 
strained in  the  act,  six  weeks  after  having  pro- 
tested at  Seville  against  the  violence  done  him, 
after  having  been  declared  mad,  and  despoiled  of 
his  royalty.  You  will  observe  the  lies  propagated 
as  to  England's  mediation  —  contradicted  by  the 
notorious  fact  that  we  have  formally  refused  any 
such  help.  Monseigneur's  letter  is  all  noble 
simplicity,  and  you  will  perceive  that  no  con- 
cession is  made  to  the  comuneros.  You,  your 
colleagues  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  will 
vouch  for  this  fact.  Tell  them  that  the  Duke 
d'Angouleme  suggested  King  Ferdinand's  pub- 
lishing an  armistice,  as  soon  as  he  should  be 
at  liberty,  convoking  the  former  Cortes,  to  re- 
store order  in  his  kingdom,  and  that  Ferdinand, 
with  the  assassin's  dagger  before  his  eyes,  was 
obliged  to  transcribe  such  an  answer  as,  for  the 
honour  of  all  sovereigns,  we  wish  not  to  make 
public.  Say  to  Mr.  Canning,  should  he  intro- 
duce the  subject,  that  no  negociation  was  possi- 
ble, and  that  we  are  about  to  take  by  force  what 
they  will  not  yield  with  a  grace ;  but  omit  not 
to  tell  him  that  the  Jacobins  of  Cadiz  boast  of 
being  in  treaty  with  England.  Few  evils  are 
without  good.  It  were  better  to  win  Cadiz 
by  arms  than  by  arts ;  we  are  thus  involved 
in  no  concessions.     By  this  time  the  Troca- 
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deros  may  be  taken,  which  is  a  road  to  the 
Isle  of  Leon.  If  we  can  descend,  and  establish 
ourselves  in  that  island,  Cadiz  cannot  hold  out 
a  week.  We  have  heard  that  Hyde  has  arrived 
in  Lisbon.  Write  to  him  from  me,  bidding  him 
send  all  the  ammunitions,  boats,  bombs,  &c,  to 
those  before  Cadiz. 

Chateaubriand. 

m.  de  la  ferronnais  to  m.  de  chateaubriand. 

St.  Petersburg,  September  4th,  1823. 

In  giving  you  an  account,  by  my  despatch  of 
to-day,  of  my  conversation  with  the  Emperor, 
I  thought  fit,  my  dear  vicomte,  to  reserve  for  a 
confidential  letter  some  private  particulars.  This 
is  what  the  Emperor  said  to  me : 

"  You  complain  of  the  mistrust  shown  towards 
you  by  the  allies.  You  expect  that,  without 
scrutinising  your  intentions,  or  right  to  advise, 
they  will  blindly  subscribe  to  whatever  you  please, 
and  that  the  alliance  should  be  merely  an  auxi- 
liary, to  act  only  as  you  shall  direct.  This  is  ex- 
acting too  much.  France  has  not  yet  given 
Europe  such  guarantees  as  should  empower  the 
lesser  to  control  the  greater.  As  you  support 
both  the  risks  and  expenses  of  this  great  under- 
taking, we  indisputably  ought  to  leave  you  en- 
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tire  liberty  of  action.  I  have  opposed  all  mea- 
sures that  could  constrain  you.  I  have  felt  all 
that  is  due  to  your  national  pride,  and  have 
taken  no  offence  at  the  silence  in  which  the  name 
of  alliance  has  been  passed  over.  My  dear  Ge- 
neral, let  us  look  into  the  items,  and  speak  quite 
frankly. 

"  The  war  with  Spain,  which  was  necessary  to 
your  safety  and  the  repose  of  Europe,  was  made 
against  the  will  of  your  president. *  M.  de 
Villele  is  an  excellent  minister  of  finance,  or 
for  the  interior ;  he  has  much  talent,  and,  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  his  superiority  is  incon- 
testable. 

"  I  will  not  do  M.  de  Villele  the  injustice  to 
suppose  that  he  does  not  share  the  joy  which  all 
true  Frenchmen  ought  to  feel  at  your  successes 
in  Spain  ;  but  as  he  hoped  to  terminate  the  war 
by  arrangements  with  the  revolutionists,  he  has 
never  supported  it  with  the  energy  or  the  means 
he  surely  would  have  displayed,  had  he  felt  con- 
vinced of  its  utility,  instead  of  being  only  obliged 
to  countenance  it.     Had  he  been  as  persuaded 

*  This  judgment  is  false  and  partial.  I  was  forced  to  let 
part  of  it  appear  here  for  the  defence  of  M.  de  Villele,  and  to 
make  evident,  should  he  chance  to  peruse  these  letters,  the  ill 
influence  of  the  rancour  he  indulged  against  me. 

Chateaubriand. 
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as  is  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  that  an  entire  vic- 
tory was  indispensable,  and  that  the  least  reverse 
must  be  ruinous  to  France,  he  would  have  un- 
derstood the  advantage  of  her  doing  what  no 
one  had  a  right  to  disapprove— setting  her  army 
on  foot,  and  her  navy  afloat.  The  latter  may  do 
you  the  most  service.  Your  troops  achieve  mi- 
racles, but  their  numbers  are  evervwhere  insuffi- 
cient ;  your  blockades  are  ineffectual,  and,  should 
you  have  the  misfortune  to  fail,  I  know  not  what 
ought  to  console  those  who  would  not  see  that, 
by  multiplying  resources,  and  striking  powerful 
blows,  they  would  diminish  the  dangers  of  the 
enterprise,  while  securing  its  success,  and 
doubling  the  glory  of  France.#  Since  M.  de 
Chateaubriand  has  been  minister,  he  has  displayed 
an  energy  and  ability  which  legitimises  his  right 
to  our  confidence,  and  raises  him  to  the  first  rank 
as  a  statesman  ;  but  he  is  not  seconded. 

"  This,  my  dear  General,  explains  and  j  ustifies 
the  mistrust  you  deplore.  Guarantee  to  us  the 
continuance  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand's  ministry 
and  influence,  and  you  will  see  all  these  inquie- 

*  This  is  speaking  quite  at  his  ease.  Had  foreigners  left  us 
the  power  to  raise  a  large  army  ?  The  Emperor  reproaches  us 
with  what  his  allies  had  caused.  But  he  is  deceived  ;  our  little 
army  sufficed  to  enter  Cadiz,  where  I  hope  by  reinforcements 
to  fit  it  for  going  further. 
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tudes  banish.  But  we  cannot  disguise  from  our- 
selves that  the  tidings  of  one  mischance  in  Spain 
may  suffice  to  change  his  situation,  and  induce 
such  resolutions  as  might  oblige  him  to  retire 
from  office. 

"  You  see,  dear  General,  to  what  a  degree  I 
esteem  your  character,  by  this  long  explanation  ; 
it  may  not,  perhaps,  destroy  the  prejudices  you 
feel  against  the  supposed  designs  of  certain  par- 
ties;  but  it  will,  at  least,  show  you  the  reasons 
which  may  sometimes  make  me,  in  a  degree, 
sympathise  with  the  doubts  which  displease  you. 
Be  sure,  however,  that  I  am  too  sensible  of  the 
ills  that  would  spring  from  a  want  of  unity 
amongst  us,  not  to  exert  all  my  means  of  pre- 
venting such,  even  in  appearances.  You  will  find 
Pozzo  always  disposed  to  assist  you  with  all  his 
powers.  Some  of  the  fears  I  have  betrayed  to 
you  must  be  realised,  before  my  feelings  or  con- 
duct can  change.'' 

Setting  aside  the  prejudices  of  his  Imperial 
Maj-esty,  it  is  difficult,  Monsieur  le  Vicomte,  to 
doubt  that  the  person  who  expresses  himself  in 
this  style  has  a  deep  and  real  affection  for  France. 
In  my  reply  I  confined  myself  to  saying,  that  I 
could  not  but  keenly  regret  seeing  him  per- 
sist in  cherishing  such  ill-founded  prejudices 
against  the  president  ;  their  consequences  might 
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be  serious.  It  was  possible  that  M.  de  Villele, 
before  undertaking  the  war,  was  struck,  as  were 
those  at  Vienna  and  Berlin,  with  its  possible  dan- 
ger, to  Europe,  and  did  his  utmost  to  avert  it ; 
yet  once  decided  on,  it  were  unjust  to  accuse 
him  of  not  having  supported  it  by  all  the  means 
and  energy  possible,  without  neglecting  aught 
that  might  abridge  its  duration.  I  begged  the 
Emperor  to  observe  that,  in  a  representative  go- 
vernment, it  was  almost  impossible  to  suppose, 
at  the  moment  of  so  grand  a  crisis,  any  division 
between  the  members  of  the  council  ;  yet  ad- 
mitting the  possibility  of  such  division,  it  would 
ill  serve  the  cause  to  testify  a  mistrust  which 
would  give  M.  de  Villele  a  right,  nay,  render  it 
his  duty,  to  act  on  his  own  advice.  In  short,  the 
manifestation  of  such  opinions  as  his  Majesty  had 
just  breathed  to  me  could  not  but  prove  injuri- 
ous to  the  interests  of  which  he  had  made  him- 
self the  defender,  and  for  which  we  were  now 
fighting  with  so  much  liberality  and  vigour.  I 
know  not  what  impression  this  very  simple  rea- 
soning made  on  the  Emperor,  but,  after  looking 
at  me  for  some  moments  in  silence,  he  said, 
"  You  are  right ;  I  shall  confide  my  thoughts  to 
no  one  but  yourself.  We  must  not  seem  to  falter." 

The  conversation  then  proceeded  and  finished, 
you  see  by  my  despatch,  as  agreeably  as  I  could 
desire. 
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The  Count  Nesselrode  appears  not  to  doubt 
the  excellent  news  we  are  about  to  receive,  and 
spoke  in  a  way  that  left  me  no  suspicion  against 
his  wishes  for  it.  I  wish  I  dare  repeat  all  I 
have  heard  on  the  occasion.  If,  at  such  a  period, 
a  mind  like  yours  can  be  accessible  to  the  joys  of 
self-love,  you  would  certainly  be  gratified  to  your 
heart's  content.  As  for  me,  Monsieur,  I  have 
no  words  for  what  I  feel.  You  ought  to  know 
all  the  annoyances  I  have  endured  here,  in  order 
to  appreciate  the  exultation  with  which  I  now 
listen  to  what  is  said  of  France,  the  French,  and 
those  who  rule  them.  Yet,  Vicomte,  the  more 
lively  this  sentiment  becomes,  the  more  necessity 
I  feel  for  reserving  it  to  myself,  till  I  receive  an 
official  confirmation  of  the  great  event.  I  must 
not  yet  seem  to  give  it  my  implied  faith,  or  dis- 
appointment would  place  me  in  an  awkward  po- 
sition. 

It  seems  that  the  Emperor  spoke  to  Count  Nes- 
selrode on  his  conversation  with  me.  The  count, 
more  just  than  his  master,  lamented  the  strange 
injustice  shown  towards  M.  de  Villele.  Yes- 
terday, speaking  of  Ferdinand's  release,  which 
the  count  calls  the  end  of  the  end,  he  said  to 
me,  "  What  will  chiefly  render  that  news  wel- 
come to  the  Emperor,  is  the  prospect  of  a  more 
cordial  intimacy  between  M.  de  Villele  and  M. 
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de  Chateaubriand  j  for  it  concerns  the  weal  of 
France,  and  consequently  that  of  Europe,  that 
men  so  self-devoted  and  well  intentioned  should 
never  be  foes." 

La  Ferronnais. 
m.  de  chateaubriand  to  m.  de  serre. 

Paris,  September  5th,  1823. 

I  am  perfectly  aware,  Monsieur  le  Comte,  of 
the  restraint  you  suffer  from  the  niggardliness 
of  government.  I  hear  of  it  from  all  sides  ;  but 
you  will  never  make  the  Chamber  see  the  truth. 
It  deems  it  a  duty  to  refuse  some  thousand  francs 
which  might  enhance  our  glory  among  foreign- 
ers, and  throws  away  millions  for  purposes  use- 
less, if  no  worse.  Merzerai  says,  at  one  era 
of  our  history,  France  governed  like  a  great 
fief.  To  day  she  governs  like  a  treasury.  I 
look  on  those  who  second  my  endeavours,  and 
aid  my  ministry,  as  themselves  ministers,  and 
aspire  but  to  be  their  comrade.  Judge  what  I 
suffer  from  my  inability  to  assist  them. 

How  heartily  could  I  change  places  with  you, 
resigning  the  spectacles  of  a  court  once  more  to 
see  the  fishermen's  boats  that  pass  beneath  your 
eyes.  Should  success  augment  the  natural  dis- 
like that  is  felt  for  me,  I  shall  seek  you  on  that 
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lovely  shore.  I  will  run  after  sunbeams  and 
solitude,  as  the  mother  cat  hunts  mice.  I  con- 
fide my  troubles  to  you,  Monsieur,  but  pray  con- 
ceal them  ;  they  are  my  diplomatic  secrets.  By 
the  way,  strive,  I  entreat  you,  to  keep  your 
king  content,  and  make  him  resign  the  regency 
of  Spain.  A  man  like  yourself  can  compre- 
hend and  excuse  me. 

Chateaubriand, 
m.  de  chateaubriand  to  general  guilleminot. 

Paris,  September  3rd,  1823. 

I  cannot,  General,  forbear  from  writing  to  you 
again  at  this,  decisive  moment.  When  you  re- 
ceive this,  you  will  doubtless  be  in  possession  of 
the  Trocadero,  and  ready  to  attack  Cadiz,  or  the 
Isle  of  Leon,  or  both,  according  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  illustrious  Prince  who  commands 
the  army.  You  are  aware,  General,  what  was 
my  opinion  at  the  beginning  of  the  war ;  I 
must  repeat  the  reasons  on  which  it  is  founded. 

I  have  consulted  a  host  of  French  and  foreign 
militaires.  Some  had  served  under  Marshal 
Victor  at  the  blockade  of  Cadiz,  and  others 
against  him.  Thus  the  first  well  knew  the  means 
of  attack,  the  latter  those  of  defence.  All  agree 
that,  at  the  time  of  that  blockade,  the  Isle  of 
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Leon  was  defended  by  an  army  of  from  twenty 
to  thirty  thousand  men,  English,  Portuguese,  and 
Spanish  ;  that  it  possessed  formidable  artillery 
brought  from  Gibraltar;  that  a  fleet  of  thirty 
ships  of  the  line,  with  numerous  gun-brigs,  de- 
fended the  approach  by  sea ;  yet,  in  spite  all  this, 
the  French,  during  the  night,  passed  Fort  Mata- 
gorda and  Fort  Pontales  in  boats,  and  were  on 
the  eve  of  triumphing,  when  Bonaparte  called 
off  two-thirds  of  the  force  to  march  against  the 
Duke  of  Wellington. 

To-day  the  position  is  reversed  ;  the  Isle  of 
Leon  and  the  Trocadero  are  guarded  by  about 
seven  thousand  men  in  bad  condition,  over  whom 
we  have  everywhere  had  the  victory,  the  propor- 
tion being  ten  to  one.  These  also,  since  the 
capitulation  of  Morillo  and  Ballesteros,  have  di- 
vided into  two  parties,  the  militia  and  the  troops 
of  the  line.  Moreover,  the  English  say  that  they 
withdrew,  taking  with  them  the  greatest  part  of 
the  artillery  which  strengthened  the  different 
forts.  Save  on  some  few  points,  the  interior  re- 
doubts and  most  of  the  works  are  undefended. 
We  must  believe  this  British  statement,  as  those 
who  make  it  do  not  wish  us  to  succeed. 

The  sea  is  ours ;  the  fifty  Spanish  gun-vessels, 
which  restrained  you  much  in  the  capture  of 
Trocadero,  will  not  be  able  to  harass  you  by  the 
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taking  of  that  fort,  though  some  naval  officers 
say  that  our  vessels  may  well  protect  you  from 
their  fire,  so  that  you  can  effect  a  descent,  when 
you  are  masters  of  the  Trocadero  and  Matagorda. 
You  must  still  have  to  contend  with  the  enemy's 
fire,  from  the  works  on  the  opposite  shore.  It 
is  certain  that  English  ships  used  constantly  to 
attack  Matagorda,  when  the  French  were  masters 
of  that  fort,  and  that  French  vessels  may  now 
cannonade  Pontales,  while  you  occupy  Matagor- 
da. We  see,  then,  it  is  practicable  to  descend 
on  Pontales,  when  you  have  silenced  its  batteries  : 
you  may  establish  yourself  there,  and  thus  sepa 
rate  Cadiz  from  the  Isle  of  Leon.  I  suppose  this 
descent  will  be  combined  with  another,  or  the 
show  of  such,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  island, 
and  will  be  followed  instantly  by  the  bombard- 
ment of  Cadiz,  however  small  your  means  for  it. 
I  have  a  conviction,  General,  that  you  will  meet 
far  less  resistance  than  you  expect.  Spaniards 
have  never  opposed  you,  for  a  moment,  face  to 
face,  and  you  will  probably  find  the  troops  of 
the  line  will  join  you,  as  soon  as  you  set  foot  in 
the  Isle  of  Leon. 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  occupation  of  some 
point  there  carries  with  it  the  fall  of  Cadiz  :  even 
if  it  will  not  open  its  gates,  and  if  you  will  not 
crush  it  by  a  bombardment  from  the  road  near 
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Pontales,  it  must  shortly  fall  by  famine  ;  the  land 
blockade,  formed  in  the  Isle  of  Leon,  will  so 
supply  all  deficiencies  in  the  sea  attack,  that  you 
will  less  feel  the  incompetency  of  your  naval  force. 
Some  attest  that  the  equinox  is  an  inevitable 
evil,  from  which  we  may  expect  the  worst.  But 
the  English,  who  blockaded  Cadiz  for  three 
years,  summer  and  winter,  without  going*  out 
of  sight  of  land,  say  that  usually  the  wind  rises 
early  in  October,  after  which  there  is  fair  weather 
till  the  beginning  of  December,  which,  with 
January,  is  stormy  enough ;  but  February  is  mostly 
calm,  and  the  March  gales  last  but  about  a  week. 
I  have  sailed  in  that  sea,  and  it  is  not  for  me  to 
credit  the  terrible  stories  got  up  about  the 
equinox. 

I  now  call  your  attention,  General,  to  what 
must  happen,  if  the  Cadiz  scheme  be  aban- 
doned. France,  now  taking  the  first  mili- 
tary rank  in  Europe,  will  fall  back  into  the 
lowest.  The  Jacobins  will  revive  in  Spain,  and 
reappear  in  France.  England  will  fan  the 
flame,  perhaps  declare  war  ;  and  the  allies  will 
either  withdraw  their  moral  support,  with  which 
we  have  kept  England  in  awe,  or  offer  us  their 
physical  aid,  which  cannot  be  accepted  without 
for  ever  disgracing  our  arms,  and  compromising 
our    independence.      One    retrogade    step  in 
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Spanish  affairs,  and  then  falls  the  legitimacy,  the 
crown  of  the  Bourbons.  Let  this  truth  be  well 
considered  ;  national  credit  would  be  shaken  as 
to  our  funds,  and  place  us  in  immense  peril. 
I  could  write  a  volume  on  the  ills  that  must 
follow  our  retreat  from  before  Cadiz.  For  the 
same  cause,  whatever  reasons  for  discontent 
Monseigneur  might  find  in  Madrid,  policy 
obliges  us  to  occupy  that  capital,  if  only  to  fortify 
the  garrison,  perhaps  by  the  regiment  of  General 
Bourke,  still  leaving  a  strong  garrison  at  Cor- 
runna,  on  account  of  the  English,  who  often 
enter  Spain  by  that  port.  Again  I  beg  you  to 
moderate  all  interior  measures,  conceal  your 
wrongs,  shut  contempt  in  your  heart ;  remember 
that  in  this  business  all  must  be  done  by  address. 
Placed  between  two  parties  who  breathe  ven- 
geance, we  can  neither  change  their  natures  nor 
enlighten  their  minds  ;  do  not  let  us  arm  the  mass 
againstthe  mass  ;  and  as  the  mass  isviolent and  in- 
sulting, put  off  the  expression  of  our  opinion  till 
after  our  success.  What,  to  his  Highness  and  his 
brave  army,  can  signify  the  outrages  of  some  enthu- 
siasts, a  few  ambitious  intriguers,  or  the  machi- 
nations of  a  few  foes  ?  Let  us  release  the  king, 
and  quit  Spain  for  ever  ;  there  we  have  regained 
our  national  independence,  our  military  glory, 
and  our  safety  as  a  body  politic.    His  Highness 
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will  come  home  with  great  renown,  and  all  who 
have  served  in  this  astonishing*  enterprise,  which 
has  slain  two  revolutions  at  a  blow,  shall  meet 
the  reward  due  to  their  courage  and  their  toils. 
Think,  then,  only  of  crowning  the  work  with  an 
end  worthy  of  its  commencement,  by  one  of  those 
bold  steps  so  natural  to  the  French,  so  becoming 
to  their  character  for  hardihood.  I  know  not 
how  it  happens,  but  a  disembarkation  has  scarce- 
ly ever  miscarried,  with  any  people,  in  any 
country. 

You  know,  General,  how  truly  I  am  yours, 

Chateaubriand. 


M.  DE  CHATEAUBRIAND  TO  PRINCE  POLIGNAC. 

Paris,  September  11th,  1823. 
Since  the  brilliant  affair  of  the  Trocadero, 
nothing  new  has  occurred.  On  the  8th  or  10th 
they  were  to  attack  the  Isle  of  Leon  ;  thus  we 
cannot  gain  any  important  tidings  till  the  17th 
at  earliest,  unless  it  be  the  capitulation  of  Cadiz  ; 
they  do  not  talk  of  any  treaty  till  after  a  second 
attack.  As  to  Austria,  I  learnt  something  rather 
important  yesterday  from  M.  de  Caraman. 
The  Emperor  of  Russia,  on  going  to  Bessarabia, 
requested   a   meeting    with    the    Emperor  of 
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Austria.  Prince  Metternich  says  that  this  em- 
barrassing demand  elicited  many  comments;  at  the 
same  time  Austria  wished  to  grant  it,  in  order 
to  intimidate  the  Porte,  and  make  it  remove  the 
impediments  which  prevents  Russia  sending  her 
envoy  to  Constantinople.  The  interview  be- 
tween these  sovereigns  was  to  take  place  on  the 
6th  October.  I  suppose  Prince  Metternich,  spite  of 
his  feigned  amazement,  is  at  the  bottom  of  it  all. 
When  Spanish  affairs  are  settled,  we  must  be 
prepared  to  find  those  of  the  East  become  serious. 
I  shall  put  things  in  train  for  inquiring,  at 
Vienna,  why  they  busy  themselves  as  to  the 
Levant  without  our  aid.  When  Mr.  Canning 
or  the  Austrian  charge  d'affaires  mentions  this, 
express  your  astonishment  also,  and  say  that  as 
we  admit  our  allies  into  our  political  projects, 
we  have  a  claim  on  the  like  confidence  from 
them. 

The  cardinals  are  in  conclave ;  this  may  settle 
matters,  ere  our  cardinals  can  join  them.  We 
stand  between  the  blacks  and  the  reds ;  the 
blacks  are  best  for  us  on  principle,  but  may 
distress  us  by  their  extreme  zeal. 

Yours  entirely,  noble  prince, 

Chateaubriand, 
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M.  DE  CHATEAUBRIAND  TO  M.  DE  TALARU. 

Paris,  September  11th,  1823. 

My  dear  Friend, 
A  word  with  you !  I  rejoice,  for  your  sake,  to 
see  the  horizon  clearing  in  Spain  ;  yet  we  do  not 
shout  a  victory.  That  jade  Fortune  gives  me  a 
thousand  fears.  I  have  seen  your  friends  ;  they 
are  afflicted  at  the  coldness  which  they  think 
exists  between  us.  I  told  them  that,  as  a  per- 
manency, such  thing  was  impossible  ;  that  we 
had  grumbled  at  each  other  a  little,  and  there  an 
end. 

I  have  no  news  here.  The  cardinals  are  in 
conclave  ;  they  will  proceed  quickly.  Austria  is 
much  agitated  thereat. 

Ever  yours,  my  dear  friend, 

Chateaubriand. 

P.  S.  I  beg  you  will  tell  the  Nuncio  and  the 
Abbe  Casson,  that  the  King  charges  me  to  thank 
them  from  him  sincerely  for  the  proofs  they 
gave  of  their  sentiments  on  St.  Louis's  day  :  His 
Majesty  was  much  gratified.  This  morning  I 
received  yours,  (No.  8,)  dated  6th. 
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GENERAL  G UILLEMINOT  TO  M.  DE  CHATEAUBRIAND. 

Porto  Santo  Maria,  September  11th,  1823. 
Monseigneur, 

I  hasten  to  acknowledge  your  letters  of  August 
31st  and  September  3rd.  Your  wishes  were 
anticipated.  Two  circulars  to  the  generals  have 
modified  the  ordonnance.  The  circumspection 
thus  recommended  will  soften  its  effects.  But,  in 
God's  name,  bring  the  regency  to  a  more  pru- 
dent and  firm  line  of  conduct. 

If,  as  your  excellency's  first  letter  assures  me, 
the  English  will  not  interfere  at  Cadiz,  I  doubt 
not  that  our  operations  before  that  place  will 
come  to  a  good  end. 

The  Corunna  fleet  has  rejoined  the  squadron ; 
we  shall  draw  part  of  its  stores  for  our  batteries. 

Thanks  to  your  excellency,  Portugal  has  aided 
us,  but  very  little.  Her  maritime  resources  are 
exhausted. 

As  to  our  great  and  only  object,  my  confidence 
needs  no  re-assuring.  I  am  thoroughly  aware 
of  our  superiority  to  the  foe. 

Being  masters  of  the  Trocadero,  I  thought 
with  your  excellency  that  we  might  pursue  the 
attack  by  Pontales,  establishing  ourselves  in  the 
suburb  behind  it,  and  in  Cortadura  we  should, 
on  one  hand,  prevent  sorties  from  that  place, 
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and,  on  the  other,  oblige  the  defenders  of  the 
Isle  of  Leon  to  capitulate.  This  purpose  we 
shall  put  in  action  as  directly  as  possible. 

Our  navy  begins  to  agree  with  us  on  the 
practicability  of  a  landing  on  the  sea-coast 
between  Santi  Pietro  and  Torregorda ;  but  a 
necessary  preliminary  is  the  reduction  of  Fort 
Santi  Pietro,  whose  fire  crosses  that  of  the  land 
batteries,  on  the  point  selected  for  our  descent. 
To-morrow  we  cannonade  that  fort  by  sea  and 
land,  and  in  all  probability  shall  soon  reduce  it. 
Possessing  that,  we  shall  either  attempt  a  landing 
between  Torreerorda  and  Santi  Pietro,  or  force  a 
passage  across  the  Rio  Santi  Pietro,  near  its 
mouth. 

The  first  of  these  operations  rests  mainly  on 
the  navy  ;  once  on  shore,  our  ardent  soldiers  will 
take  the  rest  on  themselves.  The  attempt,  I 
hope,  will  be  made  in  a  few  days. 

The  passage  forced,  we  shall  open  a  fire 
against  the  batteries  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
establish  ourselves  in  the  fort,  and  take  our 
revenge  on  the  Spanish  batteries,  so  that  the 
tongue  of  land,  whence  they  cross  our  fires,  will 
become  untenable  for  the  enemy.  Then  we 
shall  throw  over  our  bridge ;  the  boats  which 
will  compose  it  are  already  at  San  Lucar.  Such 
is  my  plan  of  action.    As  to  the  equinox,  I  think 
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it  could  only  harass  our  marine  movements  for 
a  short  time. 

Once  masters  of  the  Isle  of  Leon,  we  shall 
bombard  Cadiz,  if  it  still  refuses  to  give  up  the 
King.  It  was  to  be  wished  that  we  could  do  so 
immediately  on  the  taking  of  the  Trocadero ; 
but  all  we  have  done  towards  it — our  means  by 
sea  being  so  precarious  and  unsatisfactorily  or- 
ganised— has  caused  nothing  but  loss  of  time. 
But  I  trust  that  we  shall  get  all  things  in  order 
soon. 

What  I  write  to  you,  my  lord,  must  show  that 
I,  above  all  others,  desire  to  avert  the  disastrous 
consequences  that  might  follow  any  relaxation  of 
our  efforts  against  Cadiz.  I  am  no  way  alarmed 
at  the  obstacles  I  have  to  surmount ;  were  they 
ten  times  as  considerable,  we  could  not,  without 
dishonour,  renounce  the  enterprise.  Every 
one  seems  to  agree  on  this  point,  and  the  pre- 
sence of  his  Highness  makes  every  man  do  his 
duty.  Be  it  in  a  fortnight,  a  month,  or  a 
year,  that  we  crown  our  noble  undertaking,  it 
shall  be  done,  and  I  trust  in  a  short  time !  The 
whole  Spanish  question,  as  you  say,  is  there, 
and  is  not  involved  in  the  scenes  of  violence 
which  pass  in  the  interior. 

I  shall  follow  your  excellency's  advice,  in  con- 
cealing   the    scornful    resentment  with  which 
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things  may  inspire  me.  I  know  who  are  inimical 
to  me  in  Spain  and  even  in  Paris,  but  shall  turn 
my  thoughts  from  them  towards  our  great 
object,  the  reduction  of  Cadiz.  After  that — we 
shall  see  !  Accept,  I  beg  of  you,  my  lord,  the 
tribute  of  my  respectful  fidelity. 

COMPTE  GUILLEMINOT.  < 

M.  HYDE  DE  NEUV1LLE  TO  M.  DE  CHATEAUBRIAND. 

Lisbon,  September  14th,  1823. 
My  very  honourable  Friend, 
M.  Roth  will  give  you  this,  and  my  cabinet 
despatch,  (No.  2)  :  he  will  explain  the  mission 
with  which  he  is  charged.  In  a  day  or  two, 
perhaps,  we  shall  hear  that  Cadiz  has  surren- 
dered ;  but  you  doubtless  approve  my  never 
being  a  man  of  conjectures,  on  facts  connected 
with  duty.  To  serve  well,  I  think  one  should 
proceed  without  pausing;  to-morrow,  then,  I 
shall  order  oars  to  be  made,  and  sent  to  Cadiz. 
You  will  see  by  the  copy  of  a  letter  from  the 
major-general,  which  M.  Gros  has  just  brought 
me,  that  this  is  urgent ;  I  shall  go  myself  to 
hurry  on  the  workmen,  and  set  things  as  forward 
as  I  can.  M.  Gros  has  communicated  to  me  a 
letter  from  our  camp,  addressed  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Cadiz,  transmitted  by  the  factious  party 
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to  London,  and  laid  before  the  minister  of  his 
very  Faithful  Majesty.  I  confess  that  it  is  not 
in  such  style  they  ought  to  write.  Let  the  King 
of  Spain,  when  free,  give  laws  to  his  people, 
abolish  the  inquisition,  and  take  counsel  from  us  : 
all  that  may  be  very  well.  I  am  the  strongest 
friend  to  the  liberty  of  my  country,  therefore  I 
I  will  not  prescribe  absolutism  elsewhere ;  but 
what  interest  can  we  have  in  making  promises  to 
the  Comuneros  ? — such  concessions  would  always 
be  wrong.  Let  us  not  discuss  the  state  of 
things  that  might  follow;  yet.it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  England,  who  already  regards  our 
blockade  with  contempt,  would  neglect  nothing 
to  secure  a  request  for  her  mediation,  though  now 
seeming  to  treat  this  topic  with  indifference. 
They  have  attempted  here  to  touch  that  chord. 
I  replied  temperately,  not  with  the  dignity  of  a 
French  ambassador,  since  which  there  has  been 
no  allusion  to  this  medium  course  ;  and  I  found 
with  pleasure,  in  a  long  tete-a-tete  with  the  King, 
that  his  Majesty  is  persuaded  that  it  will  not  do 
to  trust  England  solely  with  the  restoration  of 
legitimate  thrones.  I  saw  that  this  excellent 
man,  who  spoke  to  me  quite  frankly,  asks  nothing 
better  than  a  friendly  understanding  with  us ; 
and  that  he  would  be  glad  to  feel  himself  eman- 
cipated, to  quote  one  of  his  ministers.    But  how 
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attach  himself  and  people  to  us?  He  was  a 
captive,  and  daily  did  France  say,  "  We  do  not 
intend  to  meddle  with  your  affairs  the  poor 
King  thought  himself  enslaved  for  life,  as  no  one 
even  pitied  him. 

Communicate  the  letter  of  April  27th  from 
General  Grundler,  on  the  entrance  of  Amarante 
into  Spain  :  it  was  addressed  to  General  Madu- 
reira  at  Burgos.  I  think  the  loyal  Amarante  might 
be  told  that  no  transactions  will  be  held  with  his 
troop.  M.  de  Villa  Flor  had  some  trouble  to  ob- 
tain audience  ;  the  first  words  were  almost,  "  We 
do  not  want  you."  His  Majesty  still  hopes  for  an 
answer  to  his  letter.  I  owe  you  these  details  ;  use 
them  in  our  favour  for  the  interest  of  a  prince  whom 
welove,andtopreventthe  repulseof  a  government 
ready  to  act  with  us.  Examine,  with  that  chi- 
valrous spirit  which  I  know  is  yours,  the  prin- 
cipal question  submitted  to  you  in  my  despatch. 
If  Cadiz  resists,  why  not  accept  the  help  of 
Portugal  ?  If  it  resists  not,  yet  if  Spain  con- 
tinues disturbed,  why  not  take  this  occasion  to 
unite  ourselves  firmly  with  Portugal  ? — to  give 
her  a  royalist  army,  into  which  will  naturally 
enter  the  friends  of  the  young  prince,  the  com- 
panions in  Amarante's  glory,  and  all  the  soldiers 
taught  by  Marshal  Beresford.  But  England  ! 
nor  you  nor  I  can  believe  that  we  must  always 
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see  things  as  she  desires ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
think  we  should  look  to  the  pledges  she  can  give. 
But  what  reason  can  she  give  to  divert  Portugal 
from  taking  care  of  itself?  Can  she  disapprove 
of  our  gold's  serving  to  tranquillise  this  kingdom  ? 
Does  she  not  send  ships  to  the  Tagus —  as  moral 
strength  we  are  assured  ?  Well,  may  we  not 
still  more  usefully  assist  the  Portugese  nation 
in  aiding  it  to  repel  the  factions  which  menace 
its  frontier,  and  seek  to  win  over  its  troops? 

Adieu !  Give  me  the  power  of  replying  fa- 
vourably to  this  government,  and  we  can  take 
Portugal  out  of  England's  hands. 

Hyde  de  Neuville. 

m.  de  chateaubriand  to  prince  polignac. 

Paris,  September  1 5th,  1823. 
The  papers  will  tolerably  show  you  the  state 
of  things  before  Cadiz,  noble  prince.  These 
are  the  official  particulars.  Alava  came  to 
Porto  Santa  Maria,  bearing  a  letter  from  Fer- 
dinand to  the  Duke  d'Angouleme,  demanding 
an  armistice.  The  Prince  refused  to  see  Alava, 
but  sent  the  Duke  de  Guiche  with  his  reply  to 
the  King  of  Spain,  plainly  refusing  the  armistice, 
and  declaring  that  his  Highness  would  not  treat 
till  the  King  was  free,  in  the  French  camp,  at 
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Chiclana  or  Porto  Santa  Maria.  Monseigneur 
conducted  himself  in  the  most  admirable  man- 
ner ;  his  letters  show  his  confidence  in  the  speedy 
and  propitious  termination  of  affairs. 

Sir  C.  Stuart  is  displeased  with  Sir  W.  A'Court; 
asserting  that,  in  offering*  his  mediation,  he 
exceeded  his  powers ;  but  you  must  have  re- 
marked that  Sir  William's  letter  positively  stated 
that  he  was  authorised  to  interfere,  should  one  of 
the  contending  parties  require  it.  It  is  evident 
that  Sir  Charles  complains  only  because  the  Duke 
d'Angouleme's  refusal  is  a  fresh  cause  of  discon- 
tent in  England.  Let  us  be  modestly  silent;  it 
will  be  time  enough  to  triumph  when  we  have 
rescued  Ferdinand. 

Yours  faithfully,  noble  prince, 

Chateaubriand. 

P.S.  Your  confidential  letter  (No.  10)  reach- 
ed me  this  morning. 

M.  DE  CHATEAUBRIAND  TO  M.  DE  TALARU. 

Paris,  September  18th,  1823. 

My  dear  Friend, 
I  have  received  your  despatch  of  the  15th, 
(No.  67,)  with  your  little  postscript  and  the  Duke 
d'Angouleme's  note.    You  ask  for  instructions; 
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at  this  moment  I  have  none  to  add  to  those  you 
have  already  received  from  the  King.  It  is 
impossible  for  me  to  foresee  what  will  be  your 
situation  on  arriving  at  Porto  Santa  Maria,  or 
on  what  matters  you  may  be  called  to  deliberate. 
In  all  respects  you  are  under  the  orders  of  the 
prince  generalissimo,  while  he  remains  in  Spain. 
You  will  obey  them,  and  aid  him  by  advice  when- 
ever he  thinks  fit  to  ask  it.  The  President,  to 
free  Monseigneur  from  the  importunities  of  the 
regency,  has  suggested  his  relying  on  you  in  all 
the  political  part  of  his  mission  ;  thus  you  will 
only  be  involved  in  the  current  transactions 
between  the  prince  and  the  regency  ;  but,  as  to 
the  deliverance  of  the  King,  and  the  stipulations 
which  may  follow  it,  there  is  no  judging  before- 
hand what  you  ought  to  do,  or  the  difficulties 
you  may  have  to  encounter.  There,  is  however, 
one  principle  which  cannot  mislead  you  ;  that 
no  political  concessions  can  legally  be  made 
before  the  King  is  free — but  military  or  personal 
concessions  may — as  liberally  as  you  please,  and 
you  may  propose  to  induce  the  King,  when  at 
liberty,  to  do  all  for  his  people  that  their  necessi- 
ties demand. 

Beware,  however,  my  dear  friend,  of  one 
thing  !  Negociations  incessantly  renewed,  with- 
out leading  to  conclusions,  may  be  proposed  with 
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the  aim  of  procrastinating  till  the  winter  may 
relax  the  ardour  of  our  troops,  impair  our  block- 
ade, and  enable  the  foe  to  escape  with  their 
captive.  In  the  midst  of  negociations  the 
military  should  push  on  with  the  utmost  vigour. 
If  they  make  themselves  masters  of  the  Isle  of 
Leon,  that  would  much  expedite  the  treaty, 
Nothing  hastens  business  like  a  cannon-shot. 
Eighteen  days  have  already  elapsed  since  the 
taking  of  the  Trocadero— that  is  a  long  time. 

No  doubt,  if  there  be  a  political  capitulation, 
you  will  have  to  sign  it,  or  countersign  it  with 
M.  leDuc  d'Angouleme.  Military  conventions 
will  not  concern  you.  If  the  King  be  free,  the 
prince  alone  may  sign  any  treaty  with  him;  but  if 
a  treaty  should  take  place  through  the  interme- 
diation of  the  minister,  his  Highness  cannot  sign 
it  ;  he  will  delegate  his  powers  to  you,  and  you 
will  sign.  As  Monseigneur  has  full  powers 
from  the  King,  he  need  not  refer  the  treaty  to 
His  Majesty's  ratification. 

I  thought  these  items  might  be  useful  to  you. 
Villele  believes  that  you  are  only  sent  to  Porto 
Santa  Maria,  because  all  is  agreed  on  between 
the  prince  and  the  Cadiz  authorities.  I  am  not 
of  his  opinion  ;  the  style  of  his  Highnesss  note 
convinced  me  that  you  were  wanted  for  political 
business  in  general. 
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You  are  in  a  post  where  I  congratulate  my- 
self, my  dear  friend,  on  having  placed  you,  to 
attain  fresh  glory  and  distinction. 
Yours  with  all  my  heart, 

Chateaubriand. 

P.S,  I  do  not  write  to  you  on  the  five  propo- 
sitions of  M.  Bulgari,  which  are  as  positive  as 
those  of  Jansenius.  He  will  have  nothing  to  say 
as  to  the  Spanish  colonies,  nor  perceive  that  this 
question  is  agitating  the  world.  How  finely 
those  gentlemen  go  on ! 

Lay  my  profound  respect  at  the  feet  of  Mon- 
seigneur.  He  has  won  universal  admiration. 
Ail  our  courts  send  me  hymns  in  his  praise  :  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  never  wearies  of  it. 

M.  DE  CHATEAUBRIAND  TO  PRINCE  POLIGNAC. 

Paris,  October  5th,  1823. 
You  will  see,  noble  prince,  by  my  confidential 
letter,  what  you  have  to  say  to  Mr.  Canning. 
At  present  we  must  decline  his  offer  ;  it  is  in 
itself  somewhat  odious,  as  asking  France  to 
enter  into  a  compact  with  England  to  deprive 
Spain  of  her  colonies,  at  the  very  time  when  we 
are  fighting  for  the  rights  of  her  King:  this  double- 
faced  game  France  is  too  noble  to  play.    I  have 
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nothing  to  add  to  the  confidential  letter  in  which 
I  dealt  with  the  topic,  save  this.  Let  your 
refusal  be  in  polite  and  measured  terms  ;  do  not 
rigorously  shut  the  door  against  all  future 
arrangements  ;  for  the  folly  of  Ferdinand  and 
the  obstinacy  of  his  people  may  deny  all  prudent 
measures  as  to  these  colonies,  and,  by  rousing  < 
England  to  act,  force  France  on  action  also. 
Make  it  understod  that  the  colonies  form  one  of 
those  major  questions  which  ought  to  be  treated 
mutually  by  all  the  allies,  and  which  no  party 
should  turn  to  its  individual  profit :  this  honest 
speech  will  much  embarrass  England,  who  will 
fear  to  embroil  herself  with  the  continent. 

You  see,  noble  prince,  it  is  not  now  for  us  to 
establish  negociation  ;  though  England  has  a  ques- 
tion to  press,  we  have  one  pending  whose  result 
we  must  await — that  of  Spain's  present  case. 
We  shall  see,  in  time,  in  what  way  it  were  best 
to  meet  the  private  views  of  England  ;  there 
will  certainly  be  but  two  ways  ;  either  through 
you,  or  by  notes :  for  it  can  never  be  a  question 
started  here  by  the  English  ambassador. 

You  will  formally  declare  to  Mr.  Canning  that 
we  shall  not  take  arms  against  the  Spanish 
colonies. 

Truly  yours,  noble  prince, 

Chateaubriand. 
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M.  DE  CHATEAUBRIAND  TO  M.  DE  TALARU. 

Paris,  October  7tb,  1823. 
I  know  not,  my  dear  friend,  how  you  will 
extricate  yourself  from  the  present  perplexity. 
All  Madrid  decamped  at  the  first  news  of  it,  and 
the  conference  will  join  you  at  Porto  Santa 
Maria.  I  seriously  recommend  you  to  conceal 
your  vexation,  and  that  of  Monseigneur.  Russia 
must  be  humoured  above  all  things  ;  for  Austria 
and  England  are  doing  their  worst  to  detach  her 
from  us.  The  Emperor  is  wavering;  he  has 
had  a  fit  of  ill  temper,  which  I  alone  appeased. 
Think  what  we  should  be,  were  Europe  against 
us.  If  this  business  grew  more  complicated — if, 
for  instance,  the  revolutionists  carried  the  King 
to  America  and  left  Spain  on  our  hands,  would 
not  Europe,  if  ill  disposed  towards  us,  interfere  ? 
Would  Austria  suffer  our  military  occupation 
for  an  indefinite  term  ?  Would  not  England  press 
the  claims  of  the  Queen  of  Portugal  ?  Sec. 
Already  has  occurred  an  unexpected  complica- 
tion ;  the  Cortes,  in  Ferdinand's  name,  acknow- 
ledge the  independence  of  the  republic  of  Buenos 
Ayres.  You  are  aware  that  Canning  knows 
this,  and,  after  asking  us  to  plot  against  the 
colonies,  prepares  to  recognise  their  freedom, 
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since  it  has  been  proclaimed,  he  will  tell  us,  by 
their  legitimate  King*.  What  a  source  of  dispute 
may  this  prove  !  Once  more,  my  dear  friend, 
preach  patience  to  the  prince ;  show  him  all  the 
dangers  of  politics  ;  these  petty  diplomatists  are 
detestable;  but  there  is  an  imperious  necessity 
for  using  them  well,  putting  up  with  the  fatigue  i 
of  conferences,  temporisingly  swallowing  their 
insults  and  stupidities,  until  the  great  event  is 
decided.  We  need  the  allies  to  protect  us 
against  England,  and  in  that  alliance  Russia 
must  be  included.    Bear  this  in  mind. 

We  are  living  on  the  news  of  the  28th,  as  we 
have  not  yet  received  the  express  of  the  29th. 
I  should  think  the  letter  of  Ferdinand  a  forgery, 
but  for  its  rashness  and  exaggerations.  The 
whole  scene  of  the  white  flags  appears  designed 
to  prevent  a  descent  on  the  Isle  of  Leon,  obtain  a 
truce,  wait  for  the  equinox,  and  carry  off  the 
King  in  a  storm.  If  that  was  the  trap,  you  will 
leave  them  little  time  for  it,  as  on  the  29th  you 
were  to  recommence  hostilities  :  still  there  were 
four-and-twenty  hours  lost,  and  that  is  a  pity. 
As  to  the  Asia,  be  sure  that  the  British  navy 
might  easily  have  attacked  and  burnt  her  under 
the  very  guns  of  Cadiz.  While  that  ship  exists, 
we  are  not  safe.  I  have  received  yours  of  the 
29th  ;  the  P.S.  explains  the  breaking  off  of  the 
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negociations.  Monseigneur  has  also  written — 
sending  the  King's  new  letter,  and  the  conditions 
of  the  truce ;  they  were  ridiculous,  but  strong, 
to  give  them  the  air  of  really  yielding  something. 
If,  by  remaining  quiet  for  a  month,  we  let  the 
Cortes  only  embark,  I  should  have  little  objec- 
tion. Let  us  occupy  the  Isle  of  Leon,  and  our 
business  will  soon  be  done.  Above  all,  sink  the 
Asia  I  our  true  danger  is  in  her.  I  am  glad  that 
my  fears  were  groundless  :  we  have  no  telegraphic 
despatches  ;  thus  nothing  new  could  have  hap- 
pened up  to  the  1st,  or  even  the  2nd,  unless 
the  bad  weather  has  delayed  the  arrival  of 
despatches.  It  rains,  and  on  the  1st  we  had 
a  tempest. 


NEGO  IATIONS— SPANISH  COLONIES. 

II.      MILITARY  EXPEDITION. 

Here  cease  the  letters  written  during  the 
Spanish  war.  In  the  course  of  that  correspon- 
dence our  soldiers  marched  to  victory,  our  de- 
spatches pointing  out  the  road. 

Monsieur  the  Dauphin  had  issued  this  order 
from  his  head-quarters  at  Bayonne,  April  3rd, 
1823. 
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"  Soldiers,  the  confidence  of  the  King  has 
placed  me  at  your  head,  to  fulfil  the  noblest  of 
missions.  Zest  for  conquest  has  not  made  us 
take  arms  ;  we  are  animated  by  a  more  generous 
motive.  We  go  to  replace  a  king  on  his  throne, 
reconcile  him  with  his  subjects,  and  re-establish 
in  a  land,  now  the  land  of  anarchy,  that  order  ' 
necessary  to  the  welfare  of  all  classes. 

"  Soldiers  !  respect  religion,  law,  and  pro- 
perty ;  thus  you  will  facilitate  my  fulfilment  of 
the  duty  imposed  on  me,  that  of  preserving  the 
most  exact  discipline  amongst  you." 

On  the  7th  the  Bidassoa  was  passed,  and  the 
blockade  of  St.  Sebastian  began.  The  second 
division  of  the  army,  commanded  by  Count 
Molitor,  at  the  same  time  entered  Spain  by  the 
vale  of  Roncevalles.  The  French  and  Italians 
assembled  at  the  bridge  of  Bidassoa,  and  cheered 
the  French  artillery  as  it  approached ;  Marshal 
Vallin  replied,  "  Fire!"  This  word  decided  the 
success  of  the  campaign.  From  the  Isle  of 
Conference  and  the  walls  of  Fontarabia,  the 
spirit  of  Louis  XIV.  seemed  to  watch  over  the 
destiny  of  his  descendant. 

Irun,  Tolosa,  Villa  Franca,  Pancorba,  Vit- 
toria,  Guetaria,  were  taken  on  the  9th,  10th, 
14th,  and  17th  of  April  ;  the  King  of  Spain  was 
conveyed  by  the  Cortes  from  Madrid  to  Seville. 
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Figueras  was  taken  on  the  25th,  and  on  the 
3rd  May  Olot  was  in  Catalonia ;  Logrono  in 
Arragon  made  some  resistance.  On  the  9th  the 
Duke  d'Angouleme  fixed  his  head-quarters  at 
Burgos,  on  the  17th  at  Buitrago  in  New  Castile. 

Mina  fought  well,  and  wished  to  recapture 
Vich.  General  Donnadieu  pursued  him  with 
skill  and  courage  ;  Generals  Bourke  and  De  la 
Rochejaquelin  le  Balafre  continued  to  move  on 
the  Asturias. 

General  Molitor,  having  Ballesteros  before 
him,  occupied  the  kingdom  of  Valencia. 

May  24th,  the  Duke  d'Angouleme  entered 
Madrid  at  the  head  of  his  corps  de  reserve. 
June  17th,  the  King  of  Spain  and  his  family  were 
sent  prisoners  to  Cadiz.  Count  Bordesoulle 
entered  Andalusia,  occupied  Cordova,  and 
Count  de  Bourmont  established  himself  at  Me- 
rida  in  Estramadura. 

Marshal  Count  Molitor  arrived  in  Murcia. 
On  the  13th  of  July,  a  rather  considerable  en- 
gagement took  place  at  Lorca,  carried  by  an 
assault  of  our  troops. 

June  16th,  we  arrived  before  the  Isle  of  Leon 
and  the  Trocadero.  Monseigneur  was  present. 
Molitor  followed. 

Ballesteros  approached  Cadiz  through  the 
kingdom  of  Grcinada,  and  Bordesoulle  arrived 
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on  the  other  side  by  Estramadura.  Many 
battles  occurred  ;  a  convention  was  concluded 
between  Ballesteros  and  Molitor. 

August  19th,  trenches  were  opened  before 
the  Trocadero.  On  the  31st  it  was  carried,  as 
was  fort  Saint  Louis.  We  had  to  cross  a  breach 
thirty-five  toises  wide,  four  feet  and  a  half  deep, 
even  at  its  lowest  water. 

Here  shone  forth  that  national  intrepidity, 
which  also  appeared  at  the  taking*  of  Constan- 
tine.  With  such  troops  how  could  France  so 
long  remain  what  Waterloo  had  left  her  ?  His 
Royal  Highness  displayed,  in  this  affair,  a  valour 
which  restored  to  us  the  whole  of  Spain,  though 
Napoleon's  genius  failed  to  win  it. 

Prince  Carignan,  now  King  of  .Sardinia, 
crossed  this  breach  with  our  troops.  In  his 
palace  he  preserves,  and  proudly  shows,  the 
grenadier  epaulettes  with  which  he  was  deco- 
rated by  our  soldiers. 

Intrenchments  were  opened  by  Marshal  Lau- 
riston  before  Pampeluna,  September  10th.  The 
Duke  d'Angouleme,  September  20th,  wishing  to 
besiege  Cadiz,  and  seize  on  the  Isle  of  Leon,  took 
FortSanti  Pietri.  On  the  25th  our  fleet  bombarded 
Cadiz,  and  England,  queen  of  the  sea,  without 
daring  to  aid  the  place,  saw  us  victorious  on  her 
own  empire. 

On  the  28th,  the  Duke  dAngoul&me,  visiting 
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the  line  of  attack  against  the  Isle  of  Leon,  exposed 
himself,  for  the  space  of  eleven  hundred  toises,  to 
the  fire  of  the  Spanish  batteries.  A  shot  having* 
covered  him  with  dust  and  rubbish,  he  said, 
"  Well,  gentlemen,  you  will  agree  that,  if  I  am 
killed,  I  shall  die  in  good  company,  and  like  a 
Frenchman."  Alas !  for  what  results  was  he 
spared ! 

October  1st,  the  Cortes,  threatened  with 
siege  in  Cadiz,  deserted  by  their  soldiers,  who 
had  capitulated,  after  sundry  evasions  restored 
the  King  to  power  and  liberty.  He  had  been 
declared  mad,  dethroned,  imprisoned,  in  the 
ignominious  scenes  of  the  revolution.  From 
this  Vitelli us-like  career  he  came  forth  in  glory. 
King  of  his  jailers,  accompanied  by  the  queen, 
their  family  of  princes  and  princesses,  he  em- 
barked in  a  gilded  barge,  stunned  by  the  salutes 
of  artillery  from  Cadiz  and  the  whole  shore : 
surrounded  with  clouds  of  smoke,  you  might 
have  taken  him  for  a  conqueror  returning  from 
some  great  victory  !  The  weather  was  superb  ; 
at  half-past  eleven  he  landed  at  Porto  Santa 
Maria,  received  by  the  Duke  d'Angouleme. 
The  descendant  of  Louis  XIV.  bent  his  knee  to 
the  earth,  in  presenting  his  sword  to  this  other 
descendant  of  that  great  king.  What  a  spec- 
tacle for  all  Europe,  on  the  bank  of  that  sea ! 
Solisque  cubilia  Cades. 
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Thus  was  accomplished  the  deliverance  of 
Ferdinand  on  the  last  rock  of  Spain,  on  the 
very  spot  where  the  revolution  commenced. 

And  this  rescued  king — where  is  he  ?  Where 
his  princely  deliverer  ?  Having  done  homage  by 
his  sword,  he  found  himself  disarmed,  when  fate 
turned  against  him. 


REJOICINGS— THE   DIFFERENT  APTITUDES  OF 
MEN. — OUR  RECEPTION  AT  COURT. 

TELEGRAPHIC  DESPATCH. 

Porto  Santa  Maria,  October  1st,  1823. 

The  king  and  royal  family  arrived  to-day,  by 
half  past  eleven,  at  Porto  Santa  Maria. 

This  despatch,  and  the  hundred  discharges  of 
artillery  which  announced  the  liberation  of 
Ferdinand,  quite  overjoyed  us  ;  not  that  we 
attached  any  interest  to  the  restoration  of  a 
hateful  King,  nor  that  we  believed  the  business 
concluded  ;  but  we  were  really  transported  with 
pleasure  that  France  had  once  more  sprung  up 
powerful  and  victorious — that  we  had  helped 
to  raise  her  from  under  the  feet  of  her  enemies, 
and  replaced  the  sword  in  her  hand  ;  we  felt  an 
honourable  thrill,  proportioned  to  our  pride  in 
our  country. 
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We  were  at  the  same  time  relieved  from  a 
heavy  responsiblity.  Had  we  shown  any  fear,  had 
we  obliged  M.  de  Villele  to  accept  the  mediation 
of  England,  he  would  have  been  for  peace  with 
the  foe  ;  unluckily  what  suited  his  moderation 
might  not  have  agreed  with  our  taste.  What 
would  have  become  of  us  in  case  of  defeat?  We 
must  have  thrown  ourselves  into  the  Seine  !  To 
our  first  raptures  of  joy  succeeded  a  rightful  sa- 
tisfaction. I  felt  that  in  politics  I  was  as  great 
as  in  literature,  if  in  that  I  am  of  any  va- 
lue. It  is  now  impossible  to  deny  my  utility. 
I  had  shown  that  I  could  regulate  a  budget,  and 
comprehend  the  private  duties  of  a  minister,  as 
well  as  if  I  had  no  other  craft.  I  say  this  to 
embolden  men  of  letters,  and  show  them  the  just 
influence  of  all  decided  characters.  As  for  me, 
I  have  no  wish  to  remain  in  the  political  ranks. 
I  have  not  the  least  respect  for  their  usual  spirit. 
When  all  is  done,  the  eagle  stands  on  a  molehill. 

When  the  Sardinian  ministers  pretended  a  de- 
sire to  honour  Alfieri  by  making  him  an  ambas- 
sador, he  said,  "  I  wished  them  not  to  think  that 
their  diplomatic  despatches  appeared,  or  to  me 
really  were,  so  important  as  my  own  tragedies,  or 
those  of  others  ;  but  these  politicians  cannot  or 
will  not  be  convinced  1"  . 

The  fools  of  France  are  a  peculiar  and  na- 
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tional  body  ;  they  would  not  concede  political 
ability  to  such  men  as  Oxenstiern,  Grotius,  Fre- 
deric, Bacon,  More,  Spencer,  Falkland,  Claren- 
don, Bolingbroke,  Burke,  or  Canning.    Our  va- 
nity will  not  allow  that  even  a  man  of  talent 
can  be  clever  in  two  ways,  doing  common  things 
as  well  as  could  common  men.    If  you  take  one  * 
step  beyond  the  reach  of  regular  capacities,  they 
call  you  in  the  clouds,  delighting  themselves  that 
they  live  below,  where  they  wield  their  pens  with 
an  important   air,  and  persevere  in  thinking 
they  can  think.    These  poor  devils,  partially 
conscious  of  inferiority,  wage  war  against  true 
merit  ;  despairing  of  ability  to  aspire,  they  con- 
temptuously bid  a  Virgil  or  a  Racine  stick  to  their 
verses !  Reverend  sirs,  it  is  not  to  poetry  that 
you  will  ever  be  given  over,  but  to  oblivion. 
Lethe  flows  within  twenty  paces  of  your  resting- 
place,  while  twenty  verses  by  those  poets  shall 
hand  down  their  names  to  the  latest  posterity! 

These  reveries  on  the  possible  versatility  of 
minds  have  sprung  from  all  the  cry  that  Genius 
is  a  thing  apart,  a  gift,  sometimes  separated 
from  all  other  merits,  sometimes  dwelling  near 
many.  A  fool  may  write  fine  verses — per  con- 
tra, such  have  been  written  by  an  admirable  ora- 
tor, or  a  victorious  general.  The  elegiac  Solon 
was  a  famous  legislator — Thucydides  a  renowned 
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soldier — Dante  an  illustrious  warrior.  Ercylla 
and  Camoens  were  brave  men.  The  instances  I 
could  adduce  to  this  purpose  are  too  numerous 
for  me  to  cite.  But  who  could  be  an  abler  mi- 
nister than  the  chancellor-poet  PHopital  ?  who  a 
more  skilful  negociator  than  d'Ossat  ?  Richelieu 
wrote  so  many  volumes  that  he  was  almost  ridi- 
culed ;  but  mental  fertility  need  not  be  too 
much  derided.  The  sound  of  a  lyre  never  hin- 
dered the  advance  of  truth.  Soldiers  march  best 
to  music  ! 

In  my  ardour  after  the  telegraphic  despatch 
I  hurried  to  the  chateau,  there  to  have  such 
cold  water  thrown  on  my  head  as  calmed  and 
restored  me  to  an  humbler  altitude.  The  King 
and  Monsieur  were  so  much  delighted  that  they 
did  not  perceive  me.  Madame  the  Duchesse 
d'Angouleme,  lost  in  joy  at  her  husband's  tri- 
umph, knew  not  who  was  near  her  :  this  was  af- 
fecting, when  I  think  how  few  happy  hours  her 
life  has  known.  This  immortal  victim  wrote  a 
letter  on  the  deliverance  of  Ferdinand,  which 
ends  by  an  exclamation,  sublime  from  the  daugh- 
ter of  Louis  XVI. — 

"  It  is  proved,  then,  that  an  unfortunate  King 
may  be  saved !" 

On  Sunday  I  went  again,  with  the  council,  to 
pay  the  royal  family  my  duty.     The  august 
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Princess  gave  each  of  my  colleagues  some  kind 
greeting,  the  more  precious  as  falling  from  lips 
unused  to  smile — but  not  a  word  to  me  !  She 
has  since  toldM.  de  Montmorency  that  she  could 
not  be  familiar  with  me.  I  do  not  merit  such 
a  compliment.  But  from  the  orphan  of  the  Tem- 
ple silence  can  never  intend  ingratitude.  Hea- 
ven has  a  right  to  the  homage  of  earth,  and  owes 
none  in  return. 

LETTER  FROM  LOUIS  XVIII.  TO  FERDINAND. 

Ferdinand,  on  his  release,  wrote  to  Louis 
XVIII.  The  King  charged  me  with  the 
reply  ;  it  was  read  to  his  majesty,  who  did  not 
alter  a  word,  but  signed  it  with  an  air  of  satis- 
faction. It  will  be  seen  whether  or  no  we  fa- 
voured absolutism. 

End  of  October,  1823. 

"  My  Brother,  Sec. 
"  One  of  the  happiest  moments  in  my  life  was 
that  of  my  hearing  how  Heaven  had  blessed  our 
arms,  and  that,  by  the  noble  efforts  of  the  cap- 
tain placed  at  the  head  of  my  brave  soldiers, 
the  son  of  my  choice,  the  honour  of  my  throne, 
the  hope  of  France,  your  majesty  was  given 
back  to  the  love  of  your  people.    The  hand  of 
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Providence  is  visible  in  this  event ;  it  has  pro- 
tected the  sovereigns,  to  whom  we  gratefully  at- 
tribute a  success  as  prompt  as  it  is  brilliant. 

*  My  task  is  now  finished,  yours  begins  ;  you 
owe  your  subjects  tranquillity  and  happiness.  If 
I  had  not,  as  the  head  of  my  house,  a  right  to 
address  you  with  sincerity,  my  age,  experience, 
and  long  misfortunes  would  impose  that  duty  on 
me.  I  regained  my  royal  power  after  a  revo- 
lution. Like  our  ancestor  Henri  IV,  I  pardoned 
those  who  might  have  been  misled  at  a  stormy 
period,  and  who,  relying  on  the  mercy  of  their 
monarch,  hastened  to  atone  for  their  errors. 
Your  Majesty  will  see  the  danger  of  showing 
men  that  nothing  can  efface  the  memory  of  their 
foibles.  Christian  princes  cannot  reign  by  pro- 
scriptions— for  hence  arise  dishonouring  revolu- 
tions ;  and  persecuted  subjects  soon  or  late  take 
shelter  with  their  just  rulers.  I  think,  there- 
fore, that  an  edict  of  amnesty  would  be  as 
useful  to  the  interests  of  your  majesty  as  to  those 
of  your  kingdom.  Your  majesty  has  considered 
how  long  political  commotions  weaken  the  laws, 
and  relax  the  bonds  of  society.  You  appeared 
impressed  by  this  truth,  in  your  private  letter  to 
me,  July  1822  ;  you  discountenanced  the  dan- 
gerous systems,  democratic  theories,  and  fatal 
innovations  whence  Europe  has  suffered  so  much  ; 
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you  wished,  in  the  ancient  institutions  of  Spain, 
to  find  the  means  of  contenting  your  people, 
and  firmly  establishing  your  crown.  If  you  per- 
sist in  this  noble  project,  you  will  soon  find  all 
the  hopes  of  your  subjects  turn  towards  the 
throne. 

"  No  one  has  the  right  of  dictating  to  your  Ma- 
jesty on  this  head.  Your  own  wisdom,  in  the 
plenitude  of  your  power,  will  now  deliberate  on 
it ;  yet  I  will  suggest  that  arbitrary  blindness,  far 
from  enhancing  the  potency  of  Kings,  must 
weaken  it ;  and  that  if  might  be  not  directed  by 
justice,  but  becomes  lawless,  it  soon  falls  a  vic- 
tim to  its  own  caprice  ;  public  administration  is 
destroyed,  confidence  withdrawn,  credit  lost,  and 
the  disturbed  populace  thrown  on  fresh  revolu- 
tions. In  such  case,  the  sovereigns  of  Europe, 
who  thought  their  safeties  threatened  by  the  mi- 
litary revolt  of  Spain,  would  again  deem  them- 
selves exposed,  and  anarchy  would  once  more 
triumph  in  your  Majesty's  dominions. 

"  If,  banishing  all  unpleasant  recollections, 
you  call  to  your  counsels  prudent  and  skilful 
men,  your  noblesse,  the  natural  support  of  your 
authority— a  clergy  whose  piety  and  devotedness 
promise  so  many  exertions  for  the  public  weal — 
if  all  classes  of  a  great  and  faithful  nation 
equally  bless  the  sway  of  their  lawful  sovereign, 
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Europe  will  see  in  your  Majesty's  reign  the  gua- 
rantee of  her  repose,  and  I  shall  respect  myself 
in  having  obtained  so  glorious  a  reward  for  my 
sacrifices. 

i(  Louis." 

We  were  not  quite  at  our  ease  in  writing  the 
minutes  of  this  letter ;  we  wished  to  go  further, 
and  propose  some  alterations  in  the  old  Cortes, 
suiting  the  spirit  of  the  age,  but  we  were  re- 
strained, because  we  still  need  the  aid  of  conti- 
nental Europe  as  to  the  colonies.  We  should 
offend  Europe  even  by  naming  the  Cortes.  She 
will  hear  of  none,  old  or  new.  She  wishes  for 
the  King  alone,  aided  by  the  Council  of  Castile 
and  that  of  the  Indies,  in  working  the  long-used 
machine  of  empire :  the  ambassadors  at  Madrid 
would  have  become  hostile  to  us,  as  soon  as  they 
were  acquainted  with  such  a  letter  as  I  wished  to 
dictate. 

In  suggesting  the  re-establishment  of  the  an- 
cient Cortes,  I  was  preparing  a  blending  of  new 
manners  with  old,  that  some  parties  might  re- 
gain what  they  had  lost,  while  others  imbibed  the 
spirit  of  the  future.  A  deliberative  body,  how- 
ever composed,  rests  not  stationary.  Our  Es- 
tates-general convoked  become  a  national  assem- 
bly ;  the  idea  of  our  erecting  charters  beyond  the 
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Pyrenees  is  one  which  could  have  arisen  in  no 
experienced  head.  Liberal  governments,  rein- 
stated in  the  Peninsula,  are  they  not  forced  to 
reform  the  Cortes  of  Cadiz  ?  to  establish  two 
Chambers,  and  form  laws  of  exception  and  sup- 
pression as  to  the  liberty  of  the  press? 

In  this  nation  of  muleteers  and  shepherd  sol- 
diers, each  individual  enjoys  the  most  perfect 
independence  ;  each  community  is  governed  by 
municipal  Jaws,  of  Roman  origin,  modified  by 
the  Moors,  and  becomes  a  little  republic.  The 
nation  has  no  want  of,  no  sentiment  for,  our  arti- 
ficial privileges.  It  knows  nothing  of  that  hate 
of  the  upper  classes  which  torments  us  French- 
men. The  Castilian  peasant  never  felt  the  feu- 
dal yoke  ;  he  believes  himself  equal  to  a  grandee  ; 
and  owns  no  superior  but  the  King — who,  shut 
up  in  his  capital  like  the  Sultan  of  Constantino- 
ple, is  not  obeyed  thirty  leagues  off.  The  genius 
and  habits  of  Iberia  will  prove  less  opposed  to 
royal  despotism  than  to  the  legal  tyranny  of  a  re- 
presentative assembly,  whose  Castilian  pride 
would  disdain  the  people,  and  deny  them  a  hear- 
ing. These  state  reasonings  bear  down  all  theo- 
ries ;  we  must  not  inflexibly  judge  the  public 
mind  of  Spain.  Every  man  has  his  weaknesses, 
and  has  committed  some  faults.  This  truth  ap- 
plies to  French,  English,  and  Germans.    It  be- 
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hoves  us  promptly  to  separate  the  French  ques- 
tion from  that  of  Spain,  which  will  settle  itself, 
according  to  the  manners  of  the  country,  when 
our  main  interests  are  secured.  One  thing  only 
is  to  be  feared ;  that,  in  unmuzzling  Ferdinand, 
we  may  give  up  his  people  to  his  mad  rage.  Had 
the  old  Cortes  been  convoked,  they  would  have 
sufficed  to  restrain  him  ;  but  this  ought  not  to  be 
of  the  first  importance  in  our  eyes  ;  it  is  more 
probable  that  Ferdinand  will  fall  beneath  new 
revolutions,  than  that  he  will  ever  learn  how  to 
check  them. 


V.— ROYAL  ORDERS. 
HENRY   FOURTHS  LETTER. 

Having  triumphantly  concluded  the  most  ha- 
zardous enterprise,  all  yielded  to  our  success. 
Our  foes  confessed  themselves  conquered,  and 
that  they  had  been  mistaken  ;  the  Duke  de  Rovigo 
came  from  Berlin,  saying  that  the  language  of 
the  Prussians  had  suddenly  become  deferential, 
that  the  Rhine  provinces  smothered  their  joy  in 
silence,  and  believed  that  the  cannon  at  Bi- 
dassoa  had  thundered  for  their  deliverance. 
Mayence  is  ungarrisoned,  unprovisioned,  and 
ready  to  be  evacuated  ;  all  there,  he  says,  is  ex- 
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pectation ;  they  live  on  hope.  "  France  has  found 
her  lost  glory  in  Spain,  and  will find  strength  on 
the  Rhine,"  We  sent  our  allies  and  their  mi- 
nisters tidings  of  the  war's  happy  termination. 
From  several  courts  I  received  marks  of 
consideration.  Spain  sent  me  the  Golden 
Fleece,  Portugal  the  order  of  Christ,  Russia  that 
of  Saint  Andre,  Prussia  the  Black  Eagle,  Sardi- 
nia the  Annunciation.  Francis  II.  alone  abstain- 
ed from  any  gift ;  his  letter  was  cold,  and  said 
nothing  of  ?ne.  That  of  Prince  Metternich  con- 
tained slight  compliment,  which  ill  disguised  his 
secret  mortification.  Faithful  to  his  instinct,  he 
pretended  that  he  ought  to  receive  the  cordon 
bleu  ere  he  sent  us  any  Austrian  orders.  Consi- 
dering how  other  powers  had  acted,  and  what 
had  been  the  conduct  of  Vienna  towards  us,  we 
did  not  think  fit  to  grant  this  unreasonable  and 
extraordinary  request. 

The  sovereigns  and  their  ministers  wrote  let- 
ters, which  will  be  seen  further  on.  They  prove 
that  I  was  regarded  as  having  done  important 
service  to  the  monarchical  body.  I  had  so,  as  to 
the  immediate  benefits  it  must  receive  from  the 
end  of  the  war  with  Spain ;  but  had  they  guessed 
my  latest  thought,  these  blessings  would  have 
turned  to  curses  ;  nevertheless  my  policy  had 
been,  in  its  consequences,  as  favourable  to  them 
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as  to  France.  At  another  day  I  must  reckon  with 
them  for  their  mandates  against  nations  over 
whom  they  had  no  rights.  Violent  conquests 
may  satisfy  the  self-love  of  a  rashly  ambitious 
government,  but  such  bring  on  evil  catastrophes. 
What  service  do  the  domains  of  Jagellon  to  Rus- 
sia ? — wound  the  very  bosom  of  the  Czar's  em- 
pire. The  Muscovites  will  never  cure  Poland, 
save  by  making  it  a  desert.  There  are  no  last- 
ing incorporations  save  those  formed  by  utility. 
Assimilations  between  nations  disunited  by  lan- 
guage, manners,  climate,  and  situation,  are  imprac- 
ticable in  the  present  state  of  civilisation. 

The  empire  of  Bonaparte  has  fallen  to  dust ; 
whatever  may  befal  the  other  countries  who,  by 
force,  have  circumscribed  great  powers,  we  stood 
up  but  for  our  hereditary  rights.  Vienna  will 
find  that  France  is  not  a  dependency  of  the  Rhine, 
and  that  no  one  can,  with  impunity,  insult  thirty- 
three  millions  of  men,  sprung  from  the  sown  dra- 
gon's teeth,  armed,  out  of  the  earth. 

I  have  kept  the  letters  of  these  princes — irre- 
fragable testimonies  of  their  appreciation  of  my 
labours  ;  they  will  silence  our  foes  on  one  side, 
while  my  explanations  on  the  Spanish  war  will, 
I  trust,  satisfy  my  other  adversaries.  Yet,  after 
all,  I  would  far  rather  have  received  such  a  letter 
as  this  from  Henri  Quatre,  the  original  of  which 
I  possess. 
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"  Monsieur  Almoner, 
"  I  rejoice  with  you  on  your  marriage,  as 
there  can  be  no  more  talk  of  your  being  in  love 
for  it  becomes  not  married  men  to  have  mis- 
tresses. As  I  govern  myself  by  this  rule,  I  ad- 
vise all  my  friends  and  servants  to  do  the  like  ; 
believe  me  or  not,  as  you  please.  I  beg  you, 
above  all  men  on  earth,  to  make  that  state  your 
own.  I  much  wish  to  see  you  and  your  cousin. 
"  Adieu  !  Love  me  always, 

"  Ever  your  surest  friend, 

"  Henri." 

This  Bearnois  took  nothing  seriously,  as  do 
the  Potentates,  my  illustrious  correspondents ; 
but  laughed  at  himself,  his  levities,  and  his 
crowns. 

LETTERS  FROM  KINGS  AND  MINISTERS. 
THE  EMPEROR  ALEXANDER  TO  M.  DE  CHATEAUBRIAND. 

Vosnesensk,  16—28.  October  15th,  1823. 
Your  courier,  Monsieur  le  Vicomte,  in  the 
midst  of  my  journey,  brought  me  the  letter  by 
which  you  were  good  enough  to  announce  the 
deliverance  of  King  Ferdinand  and  his  family. 
Receive  my  warmest  congratulations,  and  offer 
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them  to  the  King-  your  august  master ;  he  reaps 
the  harvest  of  a  generous  policy  ;  the  reign  of 
crime  is  past.  Spain  free — Portugal  restored  to 
the  advantages  of  legitimacy.  To  end  the  woes 
of  others  is  one  of  the  dearest  prerogatives  be- 
stowed on  us  by  divine  Providence  here  below. 
His  very  Christian  Majesty  has  now  exerted  it  ; 
Heaven  justly  paid  him  this  compensation  for  the 
past. 

You  have  powerfully  contributed  to  these 
great  results  :  your  talents  and  perseverence  can 
have  no  better  rewards  than  what  they  now  enjoy. 

It  is  with  real  pleasure,  Monsieur  le  Vicomte, 
that  I  seize  on  this  occasion  for  re-assuring  you 
of  my  high  esteem. 

Alexander, 
king  frederic  william  to  m.  de  chateaubriand. 

Berlin,  October  16th,  1823. 
Monsieur  le  Vicomte  de  Chateaubriand, 
I  received  the  intelligence  you  so  kindly  sent 
me,  of  the  King  of  Spain's  emancipation,  with 
an  interest  proportioned  to  the  importance  of  the 
event,  and  the  impatience  with  which  I  had 
awaited  the  information.  I  feel  the  more  plea- 
sure in  thanking  you,  as  I  well  know  that  the 
decisive  victory  over  the  revolutionary  system, 
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which  Europe  now  owes  to  the  efforts  of  his 
very  Christian  Majesty,  is  also  the  triumph  of 
your  principles,  and  has  been  the  first  object  of 
your  cares.  The  esteem  I  have  so  long  felt  for 
you  could  not  have  been  better  justified,  Mon- 
sieur le  Vicomte ;  and  I  pray  God  to  have  you 
in  his  holy  keeping. 

Frederic  William. 

the  emperor  francis  to  m.  de  chateaubriand. 

Przemsl  in  Galicia,  October  18th,  1823. 
Monsieur  le  Vicomte  de  Chateaubriand, 
It  is  with  sentiments  of  the  liveliest  satisfaction 
that  I  learn,  by  your  letter  of  the  8th,  the  happy 
deliverance  of  his  Catholic  Majesty  and  family. 
Providence,  in  blessing  the  generous  efforts  of  the 
very  Christian  King,  those  of  the  prince  genera- 
lissimo,  and  the  brave  army  he  commands,  has 
just  secured  the  triumph  of  a  most  just  and  holy 
cause.  I  sincerely  participate  in  the  personal 
gratification  which  the  King  must  enjoy.  In 
thanking  you  for  your  attention,  I  feel  pleasure 
in  this  opportunity  of  assuring  you,  Monsieur 
le  Vicomte  de  Chateaubriand,  of  my  entire  es- 
teem. 

Yours  affectionately, 

Francis. 
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M  DE  BERNSTORFF  TO  M.  DE  CHATEAUBRIAND. 

Berlin,  October  18th,  1823. 
Monsieur  le  Vicomte, 
I  cannot  too  cordially  thank  your  excellency 
for  what  you  so  well  felt,  in  giving  me,  by  your 
own  hand,  the  eagerly  expected  tidings  of  the 
King  of  Spain's  deliverance  ;  you  thus  enhanced 
the  value  of  the  news.  Ferdinand  free  !  what 
meanings  crowded  into  two  words !  Behold  Ve- 
rona justified  ;  a  new  immortal  glory  won  by 
France,  the  triumph  of  monarchy  assured,  and 
your  excellency's  ministry  crowned  with  a  splen- 
dour worthy  of  your  name,  which  alone  suf- 
ficed to  stamp  it  with  distinction.  Your  interests 
have  become  those  of  Europe. 

Nothing  can  be  more  unalterable  than  the 
high  consideration  and  perfect  devotedness  with 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Monsieur  le  Vicomte,  your  excellency's 
very  humble  and  obedient  servant, 

Bernstorff. 

m.  ancillon  to  m.  de  chateaubriand. 

Berlin,  October  18th,  1823. 

Monsieur, 

Amid  the  felicitations  pouring  on  you  from 
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all  sides,  your  excellency  will  perhaps  welcome 
a  voice  which  was  once  not  indifferent  to  you  ; 
Amid  all  the  toils  and  solicitudes  which  beset 
you,  may  I  be  pardoned  for  diverting  your  at- 
tention a  moment  ?  You  were  not  born  to  for- 
get easily  those  who  have  had  the  good  fortune 
to  inspire  you  with  any  interest,  and  who  must  for 
life  preserve  that  sweetly  honourable  recollection. 
Could  I  for  an  instant  separate  your  happiness 
from  that  of  France,  who  looks  to  you  for 
pacem  cum  dignitate,  I  should  not  congratulate 
you  on  the  height  you  have  attained.  In  this 
age,  while  the  movements  towards  the  ending 
of  revolutions  resemble  those  by  which  new 
ones  are  begun,  the  men  who  devote  themselves 
to  public  life  are  all,  more  or  less,  generous 
victims,  self-sacrificed  to  their  country.  Your- 
self particularly,  Monsieur,  who  had  already 
done  enough  for  your  own  glory,  yet  believe 
that  you  can  never  do  too  much  in  the  cause 
of  duty ;  you,  who  soar  above  ambition,  have 
made  the  greatest  of  sacrifices  to  your  King  and 
your  native  land.  Europe  relies  on  you,  as  on 
one  of  those  skilful  pilots,  so  few  in  number, 
who  yet  are  left  to  steer  between  the  rocks,  and, 
like  enchanters,  bid  the  tempest  cease ;  you  will 
not  disappoint  these  hopes.  The  half  measures 
of  unsocial  policy  have  once  already  ruined  the 
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civilised  world,  whose  weal  requires  identity  of 
arms,  union  of  means  and  sentiments ;  the 
strength  of  moderation,  or  of  what  is,  in  fact, 
the  same,  justice  and  reason.  With  principles 
pure  as  yours,  with  affections  so  noble,  views  so 
expansive,  you  will  never  compromise  the 
future  in  the  embarrassments  of  the  present  ; 
but  will  prove  to  the  world  that  the  art  of 
acting  rightly  is  linked,  by  secret  affinities,  to 
that  of  thinking  and  speaking  well ;  and 
that  energy  of  character  must  draw  its  fire, 
its  force,  from  the  high  mental  conceptions  which 
direct  it. 

The  King,  who  esteems  your  excellency 
because  he  knows  you — the  court  and  the  city, 
where  a  few  months  sufficed  to  root  you  in  all 
hearts — rejoice  at  your  success.  For  me,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  to  name  myself,  who  can  never 
lose  my  old  habit  of  admiring  and  loving 
you,  I  wish  you  what  will  ever  be  your  most 
difficult  task,  the  power  of  feeling  satisfied  with 
yourself. 

Accept  the  assurance,  &c.  &c. 

Ancillon. 
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PRINCE   METTERNICH  TO  M.  DE  CHATEAUBRIAND. 

Lemberg,  October  20th,  1823. 
Monsieur  le  Vicomte, 
Your  excellency's  courier,   on  the  morning 
of  the  18th,  brought  me  the  letter  you  honoured 
me  by  writing  on  the  8th ;  that  enclosed  for  the 
Emperor,  my  august  master,  arrived  here  the 
moment  after  his  Majesty  had  departed  for  the 
capital.     Not  doubting    the  lively  satisfaction 
with  which  his  Majesty  would  learn  the  for- 
tunate liberation  of  King  Ferdinand  and  his 
family,  I  thought  it  my  duty  immediately  to 
forward  your  letter  by  a  courier ;  and  having 
this  instant  received  the  reply  which  the  Em- 
peror has  addressed  to  you,  I  lose  not  an  instant 
in  transmitting  it.    I  beg  leave,  Monsieur  le 
Vicomte,  to  unite  my  most  sincere  congratula- 
tions on  an  event  as  glorious  for  the  army  of 
your  King  as  it  is  gratifying  to  his  heart,  and 
important  to  the  repose  of  Europe.    His  Catho- 
lic Majesty's  release,  by  coincidence,  involves 
the  clearing  up  of  many  grave  complications, 
which,  for  three  years,  have  threatened  the  tran- 
quillity of  Europe  in  the  East.    This  happy  con- 
juncture Providence  seems  miraculously  to  have 
brought  about,  to  end  at  last  the  evils  of  thirty 
years'  duration,  and  assert  the  victory  of  good 
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principles  over  bad  ones.  This  triumph  is  in 
part  your  work,  Monsieur  le  Vicomte  ;  and 
I  sincerely  partake  the  vivid  satisfaction  which 
you  must  now  experience. 

With  my  thanks  be  pleased  to  accept  the 
assurance  of  my  high  consideration. 

Metternich. 

Vicomte  de  Chateaubriand, 

I,  Don  John,  by  the  grace  of  God  King  of 
the  united  kingdoms  of  Portugal,  Brazil,  and 
Algarves,  on  this  and  the  other  side  of  the 
African  sea,  Lord  of  Guinea,  of  the  navigation 
and  commerce  of  Ethiopia,  Arabia,  Persia, 
India,  &c. 

Salute  you ! 

Taking  into  consideration  your  distinguished 
qualities,  merits,  and  acceptable  services  to  my 
august  brother  and  ally,  the  King  of  France,  who 
has  confided  to  you  the  direction  of  his  king- 
dom, and  wishing  to  give  you  an  authentic  tes- 
timonial of  the  high  value  I  attach  to  the  ser- 
vices which,  as  minister  of  state,  you  have 
rendered  the  cause  of  his  Catholic  Majesty,  and 
his  royalty — I  think  fit  to  elevate  you  to  the 
dignity  of  Grand  Cross  in  my  royal  order  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  And  that  you  may  be 
known   as  rightfully  wearing    the  insignia  I 
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send,  which,  as  such,  belong  to  you,  I  write 
this  letter,  and  may  God  have  you  in  his  holy 
keeping. 

Written  at  our  palace  of  Bemposta,  the  15th 
of  November,  1823. 

The  King. 

Countersigned, 

Joachim  Pedro  Gomez  de  Olivera. 

St.  Petersburg,  November  24th,  1823. 

In  the  course  of  the  great  events  which,  dur- 
ing the  last  year,  have  fixed  the  attention  of 
Europe,  I  have  had  more  than  one  occasion 
to  applaud  your  talents  and  principles.  The 
happiest  effects  have  crowned  the  noble  per- 
severance with  which  you  have  supported  the 
cause  of  order ;  and  all  who  shared  your  zeal 
for  the  issue  ought  now  to  express  their  esteem. 
As  a  pledge  of  mine,  I  beg  you,  Monsieur 
le  Vicomte,  to  accept  the  accompanying  de- 
corations of  the  order  of  St.  Andrew.  Regard 
them  as  the  best  proof  I  can  offer  of  the  senti- 
ments I  bear  you. 

Alexander. 

Berlin,  November  24th,  1823. 
Monsieur  le  Vicomte  de  Chateaubriand, 
You  know  the  esteem  I  have  long  felt  for 
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you.  I  have  real  pleasure  in  now  tendering  a 
fresh  mark  of  it,  by  bidding  you  wear  my  order 
of  the  Black  Eagle.  I  flatter  myself,  however, 
that  you  need  not  this  new  gage  to  convince  you 
that  I  perfectly  appreciate  the  signal  services 
your  enlightened  co-operations  towards  the  suc- 
cess of  the  enterprise  against  revolted  Spain  have 
rendered  Europe.  I  pray  God,  Monsieur  le 
Vicomte  de  Chateaubriand,  to  keep  you  under 
his  holy  protection. 

Frederic  William. 

Palace  of  Madrid,  January  31st,  1824. 
My  dear  and  well-beloved  Cousin, 
To  effect  the  election  I  have  made  of  you,  as 
associating  in  the  estimable  company  of  my  very 
noble  and  ancient  order,  the  Golden  Fleece,  I 
have  issued  my  letters  patent,  to  secure  your  ad- 
mission into  the  said  order,  by  my  trusty  and 
beloved  cousin,  H.  R.  H.  Comte  d'Artois,  who, 
in  my  name,  will  deliver  to  you  the  collar,  with 
the  usual  ceremonies  ;  and  all  that  he  says  on 
the  occasion,  you  will  receive  as  if  spoken  by 
myself  personally. 

I  pray  God,  my  good  cousin,  that  he  will 
guard  and  watch  over  you. 

Your  cousin, 

Ferdinand. 
Jacques  de  la  Quadra. —  Greffier. 
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KING  CHARLES  FELIX  TO  M.  DE  CHATEAUBRIAND. 

Turin,  February  5th,  1824. 
Monsieur  le  Vicomte  de  Chateaubriand, 
The  pleasure  I  felt  meeting  you  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Verona  must  have  shown  you  the  senti- 
ments with  which  you  had  already  inspired  me, 
by  your  noble  devotion  to  the  sacred  cause  of  the 
altar  and  the  throne.  You  have  increased  this 
regard  by  the  principles  you  have  professed  in 
this  solemn  union,  and  by  the  lustre  with  which 
your  talents  have  shone  at  a  period  as  difficult 
as  glorious  for  France  and  her  King.  My  august 
and  well-beloved  brother-in-law  has  sought  to 
repeat  the  assurances  of  his  satisfaction,  and  in 
my  turn  I  feel  most  happy  to  give  you  the  high- 
est mark  of  my  esteem,  in  hailing  you  as  knight 
of  my  supreme  order,  the  Annunciation,  the  de- 
corations of  which  will  be  forwarded  to  you  by 
my  cousin,  the  Count  de  la  Tour.  It  delights 
me  thus  to  have  an  opportunity  of  personally 
expressing  my  good  wishes,  and  praying  God 
that  he  may  hold  you,  my  cousin,  in  his  holy 
keeping. 

Charles  Felix. 

De  la  Tour. 
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M.  DE  LA  TOUR  TO  M.  DE  CHATEAUBRIAND. 

Turin,  February  15th,  1824. 
Monsieur  le  Vicomte, 

I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  for  your  excel- 
lency a  letter  from  my  King,  and  the  decorations 
of  his  supreme  order,  the  Annunciation,  which 
his  majesty  has  charged  me  to  transmit. 

In  making  you  a  knight  of  this  illustrious  order, 
Monsieur  le  Vicomte,  the  King  seeks  to  give  you 
the  highest  public  mark  of  his  esteem.  In  such 
circumstances  as  those  of  last  year,  when  so  much 
talent  and  sagacity  signalised  your  ministry,  his 
satisfaction  was  equal  to  that  of  the  very  christian 
King,  his  beloved  brother-in-law  ;  yet  he  wishes 
the  world  to  see  a  proof  of  his  independent  re- 
spect for  your  merit. 

Your  excellency  received  the  sincere  profes- 
sions of  my  respect,  which  increased  from  the 
first  moment  of  my  having  the  honour  to  see  you 
at  Verona  ;  you  are  aware  of  the  grateful  recol- 
lection I  must  always  cherish  of  the  good  opinion 
you  have  since  then  kindly  manifested  towards 
me.  You  will  then  easily  judge  the  joy  I  now 
feel  in  fulfilling  to  you  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
duties  my  august  sovereign  could  have  given 
me. 

VOL.  II.  o 
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I  beg  you,  Monsieur  le  Vicomte,  to  accept  of 
my  earnest  self-congratulations,  at  thus  being 
enabled  to  add  another  tie  to  those  which  I  have 
the  happiness  of  knowing  to  subsist  between  my- 
self and  your  excellency. 

I  offer  you  renewed  assurances  of  the  high  con- 
sideration with  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Monsieur  le  Vicomte,  your  excellency's 
Very  humble  and  obedient  servant, 

De  la  Tour, 


VT.      MY   FALL  THE  CORDONS. 

I  should  not  have  mentioned  the  cordons, 
had  they  not  aroused  a  storm,  which  was  on  the 
eve  of  overthrowing  me,  and  thus  suddenly  ter- 
minating the  affairs  of  Spain.  The  cordons 
elicited  jealousy.  M.  de  Villele,  however,  was 
superior  to  these  court  intricacies. 

Russia  sent  the  order  of  St.  Andrew  to  the 
Due  de  Montmorency,  and  charged  his  ambassa- 
dor to  bestow  it  on  me.  Louis  XVIII.  took 
this  foreign  favour  as  a  reproach  made  to  himself : 
he  declared  that  he  intended  to  evince  his  satis- 
faction at  the  success  of  the  Spanish  war,  by  cre- 
ating M.  de  Villele  knight  of  certain  orders. 
That  gentleman  well  deserved  such  distinction, 
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but  the  King's  intention  was  to  mortify  nie ;  lie 
held  me  too  cheaply.  I  care  not  for  a  ribbon, 
nor  measure  myself  by  a  silken  sash  ;  but  I  feel 
an  injury,  when  it  comes  from  those  above  me. 
By  me  had  Europe  been  kept  at  peace  :  the  ill- 
will  of  his  Majesty  was  unaccountable  ;  it  seemed 
to  increase  in  proportion  to  my  services.  Him- 
self and  brother  misunderstood  my  nature  ;  the 
latter  called  me  "Good-hearted,  but  hot-headed." 
Men  unconnected  with  state  affairs  take  this 
common  way  of  judging,  but  it  is  a  false  one. 
My  head  is  very  cool,  and  my  heart  never  beat 
much  for  Kings. 

I  care  too  little  for  place  to  keep  it  with  the 
qualification  of  an  insult,  even  for  royalty.  A 
noble  lady  once  rejoiced  in  having  black  teeth, 
as  they  proved  her  descent  from  the  Bourbons  ; 
for  my  part,  I  should  have  little  exulted  in  thus 
showing  the  regality  of  my  blood.  It  suited  me 
not  to  be  a  puppet  in  the  council.  The  achieve- 
ment of  my  undertaking  had  determined  me  on 
rest ;  the  powerful  reasons  for  remaining  in  of- 
fice were  forgotten,  the  moment  any  one  pre- 
sumed to  humiliate  me.  The  absence  of  that 
azure  zone  would  have  told  that  his  Majesty  was 
dissatisfied,  and  made  the  other  Kings  seem  ;n 
error  when  they  conferred  their  orders  on  me. 

A  week  after  my  declaration,  the  King  grati- 
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fied  me  with  the  cordon  blue.    How  pitiful  are 
such  trivialities,  at  a  period  when  thrones  are 
overset!    He  continued,  however,  the  coolness 
which  had  arisen  on  my  success.    This  constant- 
ly reminded  me  of  the  backstairs  business,  in  the 
wars  of  the  Oppositionists,  when  the  dignity  of 
Madame  de  Pons'  footstool  prepared  a  second 
revolution  for  France,  and  checked  the  efforts  of 
the  great  Conde' !     One  is  often  more  agitated 
by  a  private  weakness  than  by  the  destinies  of 
empires.    Trifles  are  serious  things  to  the  heart. 
Could  men  see  the  follies  that  cross  the  brains  of 
genius,  at  the  very  moment  of  its  accomplishing 
its  greatest  works,  they  would  be  struck  with 
wonder.    Yet,  all  things  considered,  they  would 
be  wrong ;   for  no  concern  has  such  intrinsic 
value  as  to  make  a  kingdom  of  more  real  conse- 
quence than  a  pleasure ! 

When  this  ridiculous  conflict  was  over,  I  wrote 
M.  de  la  Ferronnais  the  following  letter : 

"  All  is  settled,  and  better  than  I  hoped.  The 
King,  hurt  that  the  nomination  of  Duke  Matthew 
and  Villele  was  forgotten  in  the  promotion,  was 
on  the  point  of  brewing  a  great  storm,  and  I 
was  nearly  wrecked  by  a  ribbon,  after  having 
escaped  such  huge  rocks.  Such  is  human  na- 
ture.   I  was  obliged  to  speak :  they  soon  found 
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they  could  not  do  without  me,  and  the  tempest 
was  appeased.  One  good  has  resulted  ;  they 
are  convinced  that  we  must  remain  united,  if  we 
would  finish  the  great  work  so  well  begun. 
There  is  but  one  thing  to  do.  You  will  ask  the 
Emperor,  in  my  name,  as  a  personal  favour,  to 
bestow  the  order  of  St.  Andrew  on  Villele. 
Fear  not ;  this  will  not  hurt  me  here,  where  it  is 
still  I  who  play  the  principal  part.  Besides,  one 
should  be  just.  Villele,  after  his  first  impulse  of 
ill  temper,  soon  returned  to  a  friendly  sense  of 
our  common  interests.  He  is  every  way  a  man 
of  superior  merit,  and,  as  lately  he  was  obliged 
to  give  up  the  conduct  of  foreign  politics  entirely 
to  me,  we  can  no  longer  be  rivals  ;  our  amity  is 
essential  to  France. 

"  This  letter  is  quite  confidential  ;  show  it  to 
no  one.  You  will,  as  usual,  place  my  ostensibly 
private  letter  before  the  Emperor.  The  slight 
displeasure  the  King  felt  towards  you  has  quite 
vanished. 

"  I  must  press  you  to  request  the  St.  Andrew 
for  Villele  in  my  name ;  may  the  Emperor  vouch- 
safe it  at  my  solicitations.  If  you  succeed,  you 
wil  formally  tell  me  so  in  your  official  letter, 
which  will  be  shown  the  King.  This  will  do 
good  for  you,  for  me,  and  still  more  for  the  Em- 
peror.   I  ask  him  for  another  order  for  the  sake 
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of  peace  and  concord.  May  he  grant  it !  It 
would  well  follow  what  he  has  already  done  for 
the  welfare  of  France. 

"  Entirely  yours,  my  dear  Count, 

"  Chateaubriand." 

Thus,  while  M.  de  Villele's  friends  called  us 
foes,  and  said  that  I  coveted  his  place — while  they 
were  scheming  my  ruin,  I  was  using  my  interest 
at  St.  Petersburg  to  procure  him  the  order 
of  St.  Andrew,  and  declaring,  in  a  letter  not 
intended  for  publicity,  that  he  was  a  man  of  su- 
perior merit.  Dates  and  facts  are  the  best  of 
arguments  ;  they  show  that  my  actions  belied 
not  our  amicable  words,  or  my  loyal  sincerity. 


VII.  1  WISH    TO  HAND   OVER  THE  PORTEFEU1LLE 

TO  THE  DUKE  DE  MONTMORENCY  AND  RE- 
SOLVE TO  REMAIN  AND  WHY. 

I  at  first  thought  of  returning  to  the  King  the 
portefeuille  for  foreign  affairs,  and  of  begging 
that  his  Majesty  would  give  it  to  the  excellent 
Duke  de  Montmorency.  What  cares  would  this 
have  spared  me !  what  conflicting  opinions ! 
Friendship  and  power  would  not  have  set  such 
bad  examples,  and  legitimacy  might  perhaps 
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stand  where  it  did.  Crowned  with  success,  I 
should  have  quitted  office  by  a  brilliant  descent, 
and  given  the  remainder  of  my  days  to  repose. 
It  was  that  hope  which  rendered  me  so  happy  at 
the  capitulation  of  Cadiz.  The  interest  of  the 
Spanish  colonies  kept  me  to  my  post,  and  pro- 
duced another  caprice  of  fortune.  While  I 
thought  of  retiring,  negociations  were  begun ;  the 
thread  of  these  was  in  my  hands.  In  diplomacy 
a  project  conceived  is  not  a  project  executed  : 
governments  have  their  routine  of  action.  Pro- 
tocols cannot  take  foreign  cabinets  by  storm  ; 
policy  marches  not  so  quickly  as  glory.  I  ima- 
gined that,  having  prepared  the  work,  I  must 
understand  it  better  than  could  my  succes- 
sors. I  was  misled  by  the  idea  of  giving  new- 
constitutional  monarchies  to  the  Bourbons,  in 
attaching  our  name  to  the  liberty  of  South  Ame- 
rica, without  compromising  freedom  in  those 
emancipated  colonies.  Liberty  had  to  fear  two 
scourges,  anarchy  and  despotism,  each  capable  of 
destroying  a  state's  independence.  One  free 
people  makes  many,  and  a  liberal  constitution, 
exist  where  it  will,  cannot  be  overthrown  with- 
out wounding  the  whole  human  race. 

As  mortal  fates  are  so  linked  together,  it  was 
possible  that  Mr.  Canning,  in  associating  himself 
with  my  plans,  might  have  avoided  the  distresses 
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which  fatigued  his  last  days.  Talent  is  fading 
from  the  earth  ;  we  shall  soon  see  a  little  Europe 
attired  in  mediocrity ;  and,  ere  we  can  arrive  at 
a  generation  of  mental  fertility,  we  have  to  cross 
a  desert. 

The  desire  to  restore  France  her  frontiers  had 
not  left  me.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  listened  to 
my  wish.  I  had  said  on  what  these  hopes  were 
founded.  We  might  have  braved  England ;  a 
war  with  her  would  not  have  dismayed  us  ;  we 
could  have  withered  her  Waterloo  wreath. 

Such  were  the  causes  that  determined  me  to 
stay.  In  my  visions  I  thought  my  colleagues 
would  let  me  complete  a  work  so  favourable  to 
the  duration  of  their  power.  I  was  simple  enough 
to  believe  that  the  acts  of  my  ministry  would  not 
place  me  inconveniently  in  any  one's  way.  Like 
an  astrologer  I  watched  the  skies,  and  fell  into  a 
pit.  England  applauded  my  mischance — it  is 
certain  that  I  had  garrisoned  Cadiz. 
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VIII.  WHAT     PENINSULAR     EXPEDITIONS  COST 

LOUIS  XIV.  AND  THE  ENGLISH  THE  PROBLEM 

OF  SOCIAL  ORDER  CANNOT  BE  SOLVED  BY 
ARITHMETIC. 

The  war  being  fortunately  concluded,  to  the 
great  astonishment  of  the  most  solid  heads  in  the 
opposition,  the  calculators  came  to  their  assist- 
ance. The  Marches- Ouvrard  presented  them- 
selves, and  sought  to  prove,  as  a  set-off  against 
our  unexpected  success,  the  enormous  expenses 
of  the  expedition. 

The  military  enterprise  of  1823  had  shown 
two  things  never  before  seen  in  our  monarchy — 
a  war  made  in  presence  of  a  free  press,  and  ter- 
minated under  a  constitutional  government.  Till 
now  we  never  had  a  truly  representative  one — 
neither  the  Convention  nor  the  Directory  per- 
mitted any  control.  There  had  been  no  public 
tribunal  before  which  one  was  obliged  to  account 
for  every  farthing  spent.  The  memoranda 
of  contractors  had  not  used  to  be  examined. 
Could  the  sums  employed  in  the  most  brilliant 
campaigns  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Bonaparte  be  now 
set  before  our  eyes,  we  should  be  amazed  at  their 
immensity. 
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Louis  XIV.  took  nine  years,  lost  the  Due  de 
Vendome,  disbursed  more  than  "  un  milliard  et 
demi"  of  our  money,  and  was  on  the  verge  of  leav- 
inghis  threatened  capital  to  seat  Philip  V.  on  the 
throne  of  Charles  II.  Louis  XVIII.  has  pre- 
served his  nephew— it  cost  him  but  two  millions, 
and  four  months,  to  restore  the  descendant  of 
Philip  his  throne. 

How  many  millions  did  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
lavish  in  Spain,  though  at  last  obliged  to  resign  it  ? 

The  British  government  procured,  for  the  use 
of  its  army,  ten  thousand  baggage  mules,  and,  by 
compressed  packing,  rendered  hay,  straw,  &c, 
transportable  from  the  Irish  ports  to  Lisbon  and 
Cadiz.  It  was  only  by  liberal  expenditure  that 
they  obtained  the  victory  over  an  army  unac- 
customed to  defeat,  but  deprived  of  such  means 
as  those  of  the  English,  and,  indeed,  living  on 
grants. 

The  Iberian  Peninsula  has  not  one  navigable 
river  throughout  its  whole  extent ;  a  few  high 
roads  and  a  single  canal,  served  for  all  commu- 
nications ;  the  defiles  of  its  Sierras  were  almost 
impracticable.  It  lacks  a  yearly  sufficiency  of 
grain,  and  is  obliged  to  draw  from  foreign  mar- 
kets twenty- two  faneques  of  wheat,  with  a  con- 
siderable mass  of  fresh  and  salted  meat.  The 
treasures  of  America  have  but  passed  through 
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Spain.  The  gold  and  silver,  coined  or  worked, 
existing  in  that  country  before  the  war  of  Napo- 
leon, was  estimated  at  about  five  hundred  mil- 
lions, though  Mexico  and  Peru  had  poured  forth 
fifty-six  milliards,  according  to  the  calculations  of 
Jerome  Restaritz.  We  may  reckon  six  thousand 
millions  having  entered  Spain  since  1742,  the 
period  at  which  he  wrote.  England  sent  every- 
thing that  her  army  needed ;  fodder  for  the 
horses,  pay  for  the  soldiers.  The  cost  of  one  of 
Wellington's  campaigns  far  surpassed  the  whole 
expenditure  of  the  Duke  d'Angouleme's  expe- 
dition. 

Has  England  found  that  she  paid  too  dearly 
for  her  successes  ?  Yet  her  wars  were  not  to  pre- 
serve the  safety  of  the  United  Kingdoms ;  while 
the  existence  of  our  empire  depended  on  our 
course  at  Cadiz.  Was  the  revolution  to  revive  in 
France,  or  was  legitimacy  to  triumph  ?  That  was 
the  question  !  Two  hundred  and  eight  millions, 
of  which  thirty-four  were  owed  to  us,  we  spent, 
that  our  country  might  not  fall  back  into  her  for- 
mer miseries.  Was  the  bargain  a  bad  one?  Would 
it  have  been  better  economy  to  put  up  with  fresh 
revolutions,  which  are  naturally  expensive  ?  Two 
hundred  millions!  why,  it  is  hardly  as  much  as  the 
Jacobins  have  paid  to  France,  to  cover  their 
impropriations,  demolitions,  exportations  ;  — the 
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charges  of  their  jailers,  prisons,  scaffolds,  and 
other  enormities. 

In  the  revolutionary  war,  Mr.  Pitt  gave  in  the 
total  of  the  huge  sums  employed  in  subsidies,,  the 
pay  of  foreign  troops,  &c.  Parliament  did 
not  scrutinise  items.  When  the  welfare  of  Eng- 
land is  concerned,  she  counts  not  shillings— but 
victories  ! 

Supposing  that  we  did  not  undertake  the  war 
in  Spain  for  the  preservation  of  our  material  in- 
terests, and  the  contrary  is  abundantly  proved — 
suppose  we  only  supported  the  cause  of  legiti- 
macy, we  should  still  say  that  it  were  a  danger- 
ous mistake  to  attempt  reducing  the  affair  to  a 
matter-of-fact  point  of  business,  and  to  solve  the 
problem  of  social  order  by  mere  figures  \  this 
were  only  proposing  another  problem  which  could 
not  be  solved  ;  for  ciphers  produce  nothing  but 
ciphers,  and  written  numbers  erect  no  monu- 
ments to  their  own  honour.  They  would  banish 
the  arts  and  literature  as  costly  superfluities;  men 
would  never  ask,  "  Was  such  an  ad  venture  just  and 
glorious  ?"  but,  "  Will  it  make  us  richer  ?  or,  did 
it  not  cost  a  fearful  price  ?"  Accustom  people  to 
see  nothing  but  the  rent  they  pay,  the  ells  of  cloth 
they  buy  or  sell,  and  should  commotions  invade 
them,  they  will  be  found  incapable  either  of  en- 
ergetic resistance  or  generous  sacrifice.  Ignoble 
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repose  begets  cowardice ;  men  who  sit  surrounded 
with  distaffs  are  frightened  at  a  sword ! 

Good  and  great  emotions  spring  from  confronted 
danger ;  a  host  of  virtues  rise  in  arms.  It  is  not 
well  to  pamper  the  soul  with  luxurious  ease,  to 
enfeeble  it  into  habitual  timidity,  beside  the  quiet 
hearth.  High  professions  require  exercise  as  well 
as  homes.  Where  no  one  sings  his  country,  no 
one  defends  her ;  and  where  there  are  neither 
poets  nor  soldiers,  the  ideal  of  honour  is  lost ; 
characters  bastardise  themselves ;  a  nation  be- 
comes a  degenerate  race,  sickening  at  the  sight 
of  blood,  unless  drawn  by  a  surgeon  :  liberty 
sleeps  ;  without  dreaming  of  glory,  enthusiasm  is 
lost  in  the  flesh-pots,  and  thus  two  kinds  of  mo- 
ral corruption  are  introduced — in  war  such  a 
people  would  turn  tyrants,  in  peace  they  are 
slaves ! 

It  is  certain  that  mental  pursuits  ought  to  be 
cultivated,  even  for  the  benefit  of  a  country's 
physical  power.  Honour  is  a  substantial  good, 
in  France  especially.  In  weighing  the  Spanish 
undertaking,  then,  let  us  place  honour  in  one 
scale,  money  in  the  other,  and  see  which  will  kick 
the  beam  ! 
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TX.  THE   REIGN  OF  THE  CAMARILLAS  SUCCEEDS 

THAT  OF  THE  CORTES — THE  SPANISH  COLONIES 
— A   MONARCHICAL  GOVERNMENT    BETTER  FOR 

THEM    THAN   A    REPUBLIC   I    EXPLAIN  THE 

REASONS. 

A  new  wound  was  expected  to  appear  close  to 
that  just  temporarily  cauterised  by  our  fire  ;  but 
our  duty  was  to  act,  without  foreseeing  evils. 
Ferdinand  opposed  all  rational  measures.  What 
was  to  be  hoped  from  a  prince  who,  in  his  first 
captivity,  had  solicited  the  hand  of  his  jailer's 
daughter  ?  It  was  plain  that  he  would  burn  his 
kingdom  to  light  his  own  cigar !  The  sovereigns 
of  this  age  seem  born  to  ruin  a  system  ordained 
to  perish.  The  reign  of  the  Camarillas  began 
when  that  of  the  Cortes  ended  ;  the  foreign  am- 
bassadors entered  into  cabals,  caressing  or  repuls- 
ing a  favourite,  and  seeking  to  establish  about 
Ferdinand  an  authority  independent  of  that  of 
France.  The  Junto  had  less  tormented  us  ;  force 
sufficed  to  quiet  them  ;  but  we  had  much  trouble 
in  breaking  the  invisible  threads  which  re-united 
of  themselves  the  artful  tissues  and  doubling  la- 
byrinths of  intrigue. 
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Yet  our  first  aim  was  gained  ;  there  remained 
but  the  necessity  of  keeping-  Spain  to  our  politics, 
and  settling  the  affairs  of  her  colonies. 

My  plan  is  well  known.  I  wished  to  take  them 
from  England,  and  convert  them  into  represen- 
tative kingdoms  under  the  princes  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon.  I  consider  the  monarchical  form 
more  suitable  to  those  colonies  than  the  republi- 
can, and  have  explained  my  reasons  in  my 
T^oyage  en  Amerique.  The  education  of  people 
must  be  the  work  of  years. 

In  1790  Miranda  began  to  treat  with  Eng- 
land as  to  emancipation.  This  treaty  was  re- 
sumed in  1797,  1801,  1804,  and  1807.  Miranda, 
in  1809,  threw  himself  on  the  colonies ;  the 
undertaking  ended  ill  for  him,  but  the  insurrec- 
tion of  Venezuela  assumed  consistency.  Bolivar 
increased  it.  The  question  was  then  changed. 
Spain  had  risen  against  Bonaparte.  The  con- 
stitutional regime  had  commenced  at  Cadiz. 
These  ideas  of  liberty  reached  America. 

England  could  no  longer  ostensibly  attack  the 
Spanish  colonies,  since  the  King  of  Spain,  a 
prisoner  in  France,  had  become  her  ally.  She 
issued  orders  prohibiting  the  subjects  of  His 
Britannic  Majesty  from  lending  aid  to  the  Ame- 
ricans ;  but,  in  spite  of  this,  from  six  to  seven 
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thousand  of  her  men  enrolled  themselves  as 
supporters  of  the  Columbian  insurrection. 

After  the  first  restoration  of  Ferdinand,  Spain 
committed  great  faults  ;  the  government,  re-esta- 
blished by  the  rising*  of  the  troops  in  the  Isle  of 
Leon,  betrayed  its  own  weakness.  The  Cortes 
were  even  less  favourable  to  colonial  emancipation 
than  the  absolutists  had  been.  Bolivar,  by  his 
activity  and  victories,  broke  every  chain. 

The  Spanish  colonies,  therefore,  were  not 
driven  on,  like  the  United  States,  by  the  general 
principle  of  liberty.  In  the  colonies  that  prin- 
ciple had  no  vitality,  no  will ;  they  detached 
themselves  from  Spain  because  she  was  invaded 
by  Bonaparte ;  they  gave  themselves  constitu- 
tions, as  the  Cortes  were  doing  by  the  mother 
country ;  though  proposing  no  reasonable  ad- 
vantages to  themselves,  they  would  not  resume 
their  yoke. 

The  influence  of  climate,  want  of  roads,  and 
cultivation,  rendered  ineffectual  all  the  efforts  of 
the  Spaniards  against  these  republicans  in  spite  of 
themselves.  Twenty  years  of  revolution  have 
created  rights,  properties,  places,  that  a  cama- 
rilla, or  a  decree  from  Madrid,  cannot  easily 
destroy  ;  the  new  generation,  born  beyond  sea, 
is  full  of  a  spirit  of  independence,  from  which  it 
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could  hope  nothing*,  if  it  relied  on  the  mother- 
country. 

But  can  we  not  establish  this  freedom  in 
Spanish  America  by  an  easier  and  surer  way  than 
a  republic?  By  moderate  royalty,  which,  ap- 
plied in  time,  would  dissipate  a  cloud  of  ob- 
stacles ?  I  think  we  might  I  Representative 
monarchy  is  more  appropriate  to  the  genius  of 
Spain,  to  the  state  of  persons  and  things  in  a 
land  where  great  territorial  property  predomi- 
nates ;  where  the  number  of  Europeans  is  small, 
that  of  Negroes  and  Indians  great ;  where 
slavery  is  a  public  custom,  and  instruction  un- 
known to  the  lower  classes. 

The  Spanish  colonies,  formed  into  constitu- 
tional monarchies,  would  have  finished  their 
political  education,  sheltered  from  the  storms 
which  might  overwhelm  new-born  republics. 

From  all  these  motives,  I  had  reason  to  think 
that,  in  creating  monarchies,  under  the  sceptres 
of  Bourbons,  I  should  effect  the  happiness  of 
those  countries  while  aggrandizing  the  family  of 
St.  Louis. 


VOL.  II. 
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X.  —  OBJECTIONS    CONTINUED — THE    SPANISH  EX 
PEDITION   DID  NOT  THROW  THE  COLONIES  INTO 

THE  HANDS  OF  ENGLAND  PROVED   BY  DATES 

AND  FACTS  —MR,  CANNING —HIS  SPEECH. 

It  was  said,  after  the  event,  that  the  war  in 
Spain  lost  the  colonies,  and  threw  them  into 
the  hands  of  England. 

Had  I  remained  in  power  I  should  have  pre- 
vented this  ;  but,  not  to  repel  an  attack  by  an 
evasion,  I  will  only  recal  to  mind  such  dates  as 
are  ever  unanswerable  arguments,  in  matters  of 
business. 

I  have  shown  that  the  first  troubles  broke  out 
in  Buenos  Ayres,  in  Columbia,  and  other  states, 
in  1810;  and  since  the  invasion  of  Spain  by 
Bonaparte,  England  made  the  two  Americas 
objects  of  her  constant  speculation.  I  was  am- 
bassador to  London,  in  1822,  when  a  bill  was 
brought  into  parliament,  opening  the  ports  of 
the  three  kingdoms  to  the  flag  of  American  in- 
dependence. The  Columbian  loans  were  vested 
in  the  public  funds.  England,  on  the  strength 
of  this  bill,  declared  her  sentiments  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Verona,  November  24th,  1822,  having 
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also  mentioned  them  at  that  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
in  1818.  Official  papers  were  interchanged. 
France  appended  to  the  protocol,  26th  No- 
vember, 1822,  a  note,  the  dictation  of  which  was 
confided  to  me.  It  is  remarkable  that  his  Bri- 
tannic Majesty's  ministers  did  not  include  this 
among  the  papers  deposited  in  the  offices  of  the 
Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  March,  1824.  They  were  wise  !  That 
note  condemned  them ;  it  attested  our  modera- 
tion, and  my  knowledge  of  political  duties. 
France  sacrificed  neither  her  independence  nor 
her  future  rights.  Forbearing  to  break  off  ab- 
ruptly questions  which  might  affect  Europe,  we 
placed  them  on  a  proper  basis,  and  awaited 
events.  That  foundation  was  wide  enough  to 
support  the  general  interest,  as  well  as  our  own, 
that  of  Spain,  the  rights  of  all  nations,  and  the 
principles  of  legitimacy.  M.  de  Villele  saw  this 
note,  and  was  quite  satisfied  with  it. 

The  King  of  England's  ministers  often  de- 
clared that  they  had  long  notified  to  the  Spanish 
government  their  intentions  of  recognising  the 
independence  of  the  American  colonies.  It  was 
beneath  the  reign  of  Cortes  liberty,  which  ought 
to  have  pleased  the  colonists,  that  they  broke 
their  last  ties  with  Spain,  just  as  St.  Domingo 
did  by  France,  during  our  revolution. 

p  2 
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It  is  demonstrated  that  our  military  expedition 
did  not  deprive  Spain  of  Chili,  Peru,  Buenos 
Ayres,  Columbia,  and  Mexico.  There  was  not 
even  time  enough  for  such  a  thing1 ;  the  Ame- 
ricans had  hardly  heard  that  our  army  had 
marched,  ere  they  learnt  the  restoration  of 
Ferdinand.  It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  our 
brief  presence  in  the  Peninsula  did  not  bring 
England  to  the  resolutions,  taken  and  evinced 
since  the  campaign  of  1823 :  it  is  proved,  on  the 
contrary,  that  my  management  delayed  these 
resolves. 

This  answers  a  celebrated  speech,  in  which 
Mr.  Canning  connected  certain  random  words, 
dropped  by  members  of  the  French  opposition. 
Preferring  ticlat  to  truth,  he  lost  as  a  statesman 
though  gaining  as  a  pleader.  He  forgot  the  chief 
quality  which  Quintilian  recommends  to  orators, 
though  he  concealed  his  vaunts  and  sophisms  by 
great  eloquence.  He  says,  of  Spain  and  her 
dependencies :  "  One  mode  of  redress  were  a 
war  with  France  ;  another  that  of  rendering  these 
possessions  useless  to  our  rival — worse  than  use- 
less, prejudicial  to  their  usurper ! 

"  I  have  adopted  the  last  method.  Will  not 
England  find  it  some  compensation  for  what  she 
felt,  at  seeing  a  French  army  enter  Spain,  and 
blockade  Cadiz  ? 
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"  I  have  regarded  Spain  beneath  another  aspect. 
I  have  looked  on  Spain  and  her  Indies  ;  in  the 
latter  I  called  a  new  world  into  life,  and  thus  J 
regulate  the  balance,  giving  France  all  the  con- 
sequences of  her  invasion. 

"  I  have  found  a  solace  for  that  invasion,  while 
leaving  to  France  a  burden  of  which  she  would 
gladly  disembarrass  herself;  and  which  she  can- 
not bear  without  complaint.  Jt  is  thus  I  reply 
to  all  that  is  said  on  the  occupation  of  Spain.  I 
cannot  but  wish  to  avert  a  war,  when  I  think  on 
the  immense  power  of  this  country.  I  know 
that  we  should  see  ranged  beneath. her  banners, 
to  take  part  in  the  struggle,  all  the  worlds  mal- 
contents, all  the  age's  unquiet  spirits,  all  those 
who,  justly  or  unjustly,  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
present  state  of  their  countries. 

"  The  idea  of  such  a  situation  excites  my  dread  ; 
for  it  would  show  that  a  might  exists  in  the 
hands  of  Great  Britain,  perhaps  more  ter- 
rible than  has  ever  been  seen  in  action,  through- 
out the  history  of  the  human  race. — (Hear.) 

i  Oh  it  is  excellent  to  have  a  giant's  strength, 
But  it  is  tyrannous  to  use  it  like  a  giant.' 

"  The  consciousness  of  possessing  this  strength 
is  our  security  ;  it  is  our  duty  not  to  seek  occa- 
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sions  for  displaying  it,  except  to  that  degree 
which  will  make  it  evident  that  it  is  the  interest 
of  enthusiasts,  on  all  sides,  not  to  convert  their 
arbitrator  into  a  competitor.— (Hear,  hear.)  The 
situation  of  our  country  may  be  compared  with 
that  of  the  master  of  the  winds,  as  described 
by  the  poet : 

'  Celsa  sedet  ^Eolus  arce, 
Sceptra  tenens ;  mollitque  animos,  et  temperat  iras. 
Ni  faciat,  maria  ac  terras  coelumque  profundum, 
Quippe  ferant  rapidi  secum,  verrantque  per  auras.' 

"  This,  then,  is  the  inverse  fear,  springing  not 
from  weakness,  which  makes  me  loath  to  re- 
kindle a  war.  If  that  reason  be  felt,  by  those 
who  act  on  opposite  principles,  ere  the  time  for 
using  our  power  arrives,  it  will  do  much  ;  and  I 
shall  be  patient  as  long  as  possible.  I  shall, 
perhaps,  bear  everything  that  does  not  touch  our 
national  faith  and  honour,  rather  than  unchain 
the  furies  of  war,  since  we  know  not  who  might 
fall  beneath  their  rage,  nor  where  the  devastation 
might  end." 

The  wound  we  had  dealt  England  was  deep. 
Mr.  Canning,  two  years  after  our  expedition,  is 
still  obliged  to  excuse  himself  for  not  having 
taken  arms.  It  was  even  by  his  permission  that 
we  entered  Spain,  like  children  who  might  be 
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coaxed  and  cheated.  Why  did  Mr.  Canning 
allow  us  this  puerile  success? — that  he  might 
render  it  prejudicial  to  us,  and  call  a  new  world 
into  life.  Thus  England,  in  her  politic  probity, 
trembled  at  her  own  power.  iEolus  would  not 
unchain  the  winds  who  obeyed  his  laws,  there- 
fore the  conduct  of  the  British  minister  was  a 
masterpiece  of  skill  and  magnanimity  ! 

A  simple  array  of  dates  will  show  how  ground- 
less was  Mr.  Canning's  assertion,  as  to  the  colo- 
nies. Spanish  America  was  free,  the  ports  of 
England  were  open  to  her  ships,  when  he,  not 
yet  in  office,  embarked  for  that  country. 

The  words  of  our  honourable  friend  depressed 
me  much  ;  they  showed  a  man  affecting  to  take 
the  lead,  in  an  affair  whence  he  would  have 
retired  with  more  success,  had  he  found  cou- 
rage either  to  approve  or  to  contest  it.  This 
was  the  first  time  that  such  disdainful  language, 
and  open  execrations,  had  ever  been  uttered  before 
a  public  tribunal.  Nor  Chatham,  nor  Fox,  nor 
Pitt,  ever  expressed  such  rancour  against  France. 
When  Lord  Londonderry  related  to  Parliament 
the  issue  of  Waterloo,  he  said,  "  French  and 
English  soldiers  washed  their  ensanguined  hands 
in  the  same  brook,  and  complimented  one  an- 
other's heroism!"  Such  is  the  language  of  a 
noble  foe  ! 
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England  is  a  giant.  Be  it  so  !  We  dispute 
not  her  self-asserted  height ;  but  this  giant 
is  no  terror  to  France.  A  colossus  has  some- 
times feet  of  fragile  chalk. 

England  is  iEolus  !  We  agree  ;  but  has  iEolus 
no  tempests  in  his  own  empire  ?  It  is  imprudent 
to  speak  of  the  malcontents  in  other  countries, 
while  England  has  five  million  of  oppressed 
Catholics,  hardly  kept  in  order  by  a  permanent 
garrison  in  Ireland — while  it  is  necessary  to  shoot 
her  starving  manufacturers — and  while  a  con- 
stantly increasing  poor-tax  proves  the  growth 
of  her  misery. 

And  so,  had  the  British  standard  been  un- 
furled, all  the  malcontents  of  the  globe  would 
have  ranged  under  it.  It  is  shocking,  indeed,  to 
fear  assistance  from  the  passions  and  woes  of 
mankind,  to  dread  successes  owed  to  the  disrup- 
tion of  social  bonds  ;  to  possess  a  banner  of  such 
virtue  that,  wherever  seen,  it  is  chosen  as  that  of 
discord.  It  is  terrible  to  confess  that  one  should 
find  one's  own  power  in  confusion  and  chaos. 
If  gigantic  England,  starting  from  her  throne, 
affirms  that  she  could  burn  the  whole  universe, 
does  she  not  justify  another  giant  in  a  continual 
blockade  ? 

France,  while  I  was  minister,  had  very  dif- 
ferent pretensions.    On  the  field  of  battle  she 
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sought  to  rally  round  her  flag  not  the  agitators 
of  other  lands,  but  men  faithful  to  honour  and 
to  country,  the  friends  of  public  liberty,  in  a 
wise  and  legal  order.  If  we  should  ever  be 
obliged  to  contend  with  England  herself,  we 
should  not  strive  to  arouse  the  millions  of  mal- 
contents she  has  made ;  on  her  soil,  in  her 
hearths,  amid  the  sacred  dust  of  her  great  dead, 
we  should  not  light  ourselves  to  victory  with 
the  torch  of  civil  war  ;  unless  our  own  blood 
bought  the  conquest  it  were  unworthy  of  us. 
The  grateful  world  persists  in  saying,  that  it  has 
owed  nothing  but  instruction  to  the  birth-place 
of  Bacon,  Shakspeare,  Milton,  Newton,  Byron, 
and  Canning.  The  English  nation  has  too 
much  honoured  human  nature  for  any  foe  to 
attempt  its  ruin,  by  the  troubles  excited  in  its 
own  breast. 


XI.  EXISTING  DIFFICULTIES,  A  PRIORI,  TO  AC- 
KNOWLEDGING THE  INDEPENDENCE  OF  THE 
SPANISH  COLONIES  THE  ERRORS  WHICH  BE- 
SET MINDS  UNUSED  TO  THE  SECRET  OF  NEGO- 
CIATION. 

At  the  period  when  I  had  the  honour  of  sit- 
ting in  the  King's  council,  difficulties  of  all  sorts 
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presented  themselves  to  the  recognition  of 
Spanish  colonial  independence,  established  less 
by  taste  than  by  internal  necessity,  and  chance 
events.  Some  still  admitted  the  sovereignty 
of  the  mother-country,  whoever  might  reign 
there.  There  were  colonies  in  which  the  roy- 
alists were  in  arms  against  the  liberals — while 
others  were  entirely  separated  from  the  metro- 
polis, as  well  as  a  prey  to  intestine  divisions. 
Could  these  three  sorts  of  colonies  be  included 
in  the  same  category,  treated  according  to  the 
same  rights,  social  and  political  ?  Did  they 
form  one  republic,  like  the  United  States  ?  or 
must  we  acknowledge  five  or  six  republics  hardly 
known  to  us,  even  by  name  ?  Must  the  repre- 
sentatives of  other  nations  have  blank  letters  of 
credit,  to  fill  up  their  formula  as  suited  the  will 
of  one  captain,  who  had  just  banished  another, 
or  an  Indian  tyrant,  who  had  succeeded  to  a 
dynasty  of  citizens  ? 

Such  were  the  difficulties  existing,  a  priori,  in 
this  matter,  without  speaking  of  those  which 
the  different  courts  threw  between  the  question 
and  its  answer.  It  was  my  duty  to  weigh  them 
all. 

Minds  not  initiated  in  the  secrets  of  negocia- 
tion,  fall  into  considerable  errors,  in  reasoning 
on  diplomatic  affairs.  They  think  not  of  impedi- 
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merits.  A  people  in  the  present  state  of  society 
cannot  make  a  move  without  producing-  effects 
which  must  be  calculated.  The  courage  of  pas- 
sions, and  the  inflexibilities  of  doctrines,  may 
reverse  everything.  Would  you  refine  systems  ? 
Thus  you  become  what  Bayle  called  the  distillers 
of  holy  letters  ;  to  reach  one's  end  one  must 
often  temporise,  double,  stop  \  though,  on  some 
occasions,  it  is  needful  to  act  promptly.  A  no 
may  be  ruinous  ;  where  the  sceptre  is  weak,  a 
no  may  cut  all  short,  become  inviolable,  and 
invade  the  sanctity  of  a  crown.  It  may  take 
months  to  undo  the  veto  of  a  fool,  by  employing 
confessors,  ministers,  and  valets. 

A  shorter  way  of  settling  matters,  no  doubt,  is 
force  ;  but,  when  you  have  slain  and  overthrown, 
where  are  you  ?  Tell  not  us,  who  have  sur- 
vived revolutions,  that  you  would  find  yourself 
bettered  by  them  ! 

An  insular  position,  defended  by  an  unrivalled 
navy,  makes  all  sure.  A  continental  situation 
demands  reserved  measures.  The  transactions 
of  to-day  are  retarded  by  embarrassments,  that 
formerly  did  not  affect  them  ;  while  only  con- 
cerned in  the  enlargement  of  commercial  terri- 
tory ;  now  we  treat  of  moral  interests  ;  the 
principles  of  social  order  find  place  in  our 
despatches ;    doctrines    blend    with   business ; 
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growing  civilisation  hurries  slothful  cabinets, 
and  throws  its  influence  over  the  petty  diplomacy 
which,  fifty  years  ago,  sufficed  to  govern. 

In  attending  to  the  Spanish  colonies  there 
were  many  duties  to  fulfil.  The  counsellors  of 
a  legitimate  king  could  not  wound  another's  le- 
gitimate rights  ;  that  other  also  a  descendant  of 
Louis  XIV.  If  on  one  side  it  would  have  been 
madness  in  France  to  take  arms  against  America, 
on  the  other  hand  suddenly  to  acknowledge  the 
illegitimate  powers  of  Lima  and  Mexico,  would 
have  been  monstrous,  after  having  supported  the 
Spanish  king.  Our  natural  part  was  to  favour 
every  generous  arrangement  between  Spain  and 
her  colonies. 


XII.  —  THE  OPPOSITION   OF  CONTINENTAL  POWERS 

 THAT    OF  ENGLAND  SECRET  INSTRUCTIONS 

TO    THE    BRITISH   CONSUL  OUR    PROJECTS  OF 

OCCUPYING  CADIZ,  AND  FORCING  ENGLAND 
INTO  A  GENERAL  ARRANGEMENT — SHE  ACTS 
QUICKLY. 

On  attempting  the  execution  of  our  plan,  as 
to  the  colonies,  opposition  attacked  me  from  four 
different  sides— from  continental  powers,  from 
England,  from  Spain,  and  from  the  colonies 
themselves. 
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The  continental  powers  would  not  treat  on 
the  score  of  their  independence.  Constitutional 
monarchy,  under  Bourbon  princes,  was  no  busi- 
ness of  theirs.  They  dreamt  some  impossibility — 
the  conquest  of  America,  and  the  revived  arbi- 
tration of  the  council  for  the  Spanish  Indies  ; 
we  took  little  pains  to  understand  their  absurd 
notions  ;  contenting  ourselves  with  being  sup- 
ported by  them,  in  the  first  refusal  to  treat 
liberally,  inasmuch  as  their  opposition  might 
prevent  England  from  being  beforehand  with 
us,  in  recognising  colonial  independence,  in  case 
of  our  being  brought  to  do  so. 

Alexander  found  fault  with  our  conciliatory 
despatch  to  St.  James's ;  as  if  we  could  use  the 
same  style  to  London  as  to  Petersburg  ;  the  tor- 
rent of  opinion  was  violently  against  us  in  Eng- 
land. Mr.  Canning's  self-love  sought  to  depre- 
ciate our  success,  flattering  the  city  that  it  would 
have  Peru  and  Mexico  in  compensation.  Such 
was  the  ill-will  borne  us,  that  the  secret  instruc- 
tions from  St.  James's  to  the  consuls  for  South 
America,  of  which  we  obtained  a  sight,  contained 
this  paragraph. 

"  Steps  must  be  taken  to  procure  exact  infor- 
tion  of  what  French  agents  may  be  in  the 
country ;  to  know  who  they  are,  what  they  do, 
with  whom  they  are  connected ;  their  means  for 
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gaining-  intelligence,  their  possible  influence,  and 
popularity  there  ;  the  real  object  of  their  mis- 
sions, and  if,  under  pretext  of  reconciling  the 
colonies  to  the  government  of  Spain,  they  are 
actively  and  privately  busied  in  preparing  the 
minds  of  the  people  to  receive  an  independent 
Bourbon  government.  If  that  appears  their 
aim,  learn  what  prince  is  proposed,  and  what  is 
the  degree  and  quality  of  means  employed  to 
gain  such  end. 

"  The  information  we  have  hitherto  received 
induces  us  to  think  that  the  majority  of  the 
people  is,  or  soon  will  be,  attached  to  a  mo- 
narchical form,  were  the  chief  of  that  government 
a  man  of  its  own  choosing,  and  decidedly  neither 
of  the  French  nor  the  Spanish  branch  of 
Bourbons. 

"  It  is  the  consuls'  duty  to  favour  commercial 
interests  ;  in  this  respect  they  must  compete  with 
France  and  America.  On  the  former  nation 
ought  their  eyes  to  be  most  fixed,  since  her  op- 
position is  not  only  commercial  but  political, 
and  her  agents  are  not  only  clever  but  indefati- 
gable. 

"  Success,  therefore,  greatly  depends  on  secre- 
cy, and  on  the  powerful  aid  we  are  able  to  furnish 
the  different  states,  for  effecting  their  work  of 
independence,  in  which  they  must  be  every  way 
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encouraged  ;  such  aid  would  never  be  granted 
them,  were  they  connected  with  France.  The 
consuls  will  take  particular  care  to  secure  such 
commercial  advantages,  as,  in  the  .  case  of  Eng- 
land's being  implicated  in  a  war,  would  turn  to  the 
interest  of  his  Majesty,  his  ministers,  and  kingdom." 

England  knew  not  that  we  were  so  well 
aware  of  her  intentions  towards  us  ;  but, 
to  extort  her  assistance  at  the  general  conferences 
demanded  by  Spain,  (as  will  be  seen,  at  my 
solicitation,)  we  had  one  method  in  reserve.  1 
should  have  said,  to  the  cabinet  of  St.  James's — 
"  Either  treat  mutually  with  Europe,  as  to  Spain 
and  her  colonies,  or  we  will  occupy  Cadiz,  with 
the  Isle  of  Leon,  and  make  another  Gibraltar. 
Come  and  dislodge  us  " 

It  had  been  very  easy  to  execute  this  threat. 
Had  the  Spaniards  once  decided  on  treating  with 
the  colonies,  they  would  have  borne  our  prolong- 
ed occupation  of  Cadiz — while  all  was  settling 
for  them  with  Mexico  and  Peru.  Europe,  with- 
out regret,  if  not  without  envy,  would  have 
seen  us  force  England  to  enter  into  the  general 
continental  interest ;  we  should  have  taken  the 
bull  by  the  horns,  and  never  need  let  him  go 
again. 

Did  England  act  with  foresight  in  hastily 
taking  a  part,  founded  entirely  on  selfish  views  ? 


England's  rivals. 


If  there  be  a  power  that  should,  above  others, 
fear  an  independent  maritime  force,  it  is  Great 
Britain.  Her  true  rivals  lie  between  the  two 
seas  ;  offering-  Europe  new  alliances  ;  and 
capable  of  harassing  England,  on  her  own 
coast,  and  in  the  Indian  main.  Half  a  century 
hence,  and  Great  Britain  may  repent  of  having 
cherished  new  republics,  guided  other  nations  to 
Spanish  America,  and  shown  them  how  to  treat 
with  it.  When  she  has  learnt,  from  the  partiali- 
ties and  prejudices  born  of  the  soil,  that  the 
United  States  can  support  or  subdue  the  Mexican 
democracy,  she  may  regret  having  sacrificed  a 
long  future  to  the  fleeting  present.  Rapidity  of 
sight  sometimes  injures  its  extent  \  but,  in  half  a 
century,  much  of  all  this  will  happen. 


xm. — Spain's   opposition  —  we   obtain  two 

FAMED  DECREES — ONE  FOR  A  MEDIATION  THE 

OTHER  FOR  THE  FREE  COMMERCE  OF  THE 
NEW  WORLD — TO  WHAT  THESE  MUST  LEAD. 

In  Spain  national  prejudice,  liberal  or  absolute, 
struggled  against  us  ;  to  enter  into  a  parley  with 
the  revolted  colonies  was  deemed  monstrous.  In 
order  to  check  the  haste  of  the  English  cabinet, 
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and  give  time  for  a  general  conference,  two 
almost  impossibilities  were  to  be  obtained. — First 
the  free  commerce  of  the  old  Spanish  states 
must  be  declared  ;  Montesquieu  advised  it. 
(Esprit  des  Lois,  Uv.  81.)  America  thus  opened 
would  take  from  England  all  arguments  of  the 
exigency  that  pressed  on  its  industry.  The 
scruples  of  Europe  surmounted,  the  continental 
alliance,  as  well  as  France,  must  send  consuls  to 
the  new  world. 

After  this  step  the  cabinet  of  Madrid  must  be 
brought  to  ask  the  mediation  of  foreign  courts, 
whence  would  have  resulted  a  decided  harmony 
between  Spain  and  her  colonies.  France  alone 
could  not  create  monarchies,  without  having 
Europe  on  her  hands  ;  the  affair  required  the 
assent  of  all  parties.  The  demand  of  mediation 
took  place,  and  the  edict  of  free  commerce  for 
America  followed.  To  the  honour  of  His 
very  Christian  Majesty's  Government,  these  two 
acts  will  be  recorded  in  diplomatic  history,  and 
in  future  ages  be  vaunted  and  approved.  Fon- 
tenay  Mareiul,  who  has  left  us  the  best  descrip- 
tion of  Henri  Quatre's  political  genius,  says  of 
the  Spaniards,  "  They  take  not  lightly  to  change, 
nor  lack  patient  courage  in  times  of  need. 
Hence  the  advantages  they  possess  over  the  rest 
of  the  world.    They  are  not  astounded  at  defeat ; 
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they  scarcely  credit  the  ills  they  see,  pre-occupied 
by  a  skill  and  sagacity  that  outweighs  all  mis- 
fortunes." 

The  power  of  recollections  and  traditions  is 
great  among  such  people  ;  and  therefore  success 
obtained  over  that  power  is  doubled  in  its  value. 


XIV.  CONTINUATION     OF    THE    SPANISH  OPPOSI- 
TION WE  ADVISE  THAT  SPANISH  LOANS  SHOULD 

BALANCE  THE  LOANS  OF  THE  COLONIES  IN 
ENGLAND  —  TO  WHAT  SUMS  THE  LATTER  LOANS 
AMOUNTED. 

In  order  more  fully  to  dispose  England  to 
listen  to  Spain,  we  have  constantly  urged  the 
cabinet  of  Madrid  to  raise  loans,  as  a  means 
of  dividing  and  embarrassing  at  London  that 
commercial  gain  diverted  into  the  channel  of 
accounts  opened  with  Mexico^  Peru,  and  Colum- 
bia. From  1822  to  1826  ten  loans  were 
raised  in  England  in  the  name  of  the  Spanish 
colonies  :  they  amounted  to  the  sum  of 
£20,978,000  sterling.  These  loans,  one  with 
another,  had  originally  been  contracted  at  seventy- 
five  per  cent.  Afterwards  two  years'  interest 
at  six  per  cent,  was  deducted  on  them.  Ulti- 
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mately  they  agreed  on  £7,000,000  sterling  as 
the  positive  money  advanced.  On  squaring  the 
account,  England  will  thus  be  found  to  have 
disbursed  this  actual  sum  of  £7,000,000,  or 
175,000,000  francs,  while  the  Spanish  repub- 
lics were  in  consequence  burdened  with  a  debt 
of  £20,978,000  sterling. 

To  these  loans,  already  excessive,  succeeded 
the  formation  of  a  multitude  of  companies  or 
associations  destined  to  explore  mines,  to  dive 
for  pearls,  to  excavate  canals,  and  to  till  the 
land  of  this  new  world,  which  now  appeared  as 
if  discovered  for  the  first  time.  These  compa- 
nies amounted  to  the  number  of  twenty  nine ; 
the  nominal  capital  employed  in  them  to 
£14,767,500  sterling.  The  subscribers,  however, 
actually  furnished  no  more  than  about  a  quarter 
of  this  sum.  We  may  consequently  add  with 
safety  £5,000,000  sterling,  (75,000,000  francs) 
to  the  £7,000,000  sterling,  or  175,000,000 
francs,  of  the  loans.  It  follows  that,  altogether, 
200,000,000  francs  were  advanced  to  the 
Spanish  colonies  ;  giving  England  the  power  of 
reclaiming  the  nominal  sum  of  £35,745,500 
sterling  from  both  the  government  and  indi- 
viduals. 

Great  Britain  has  vice-consuls  in  the  smallest 
bays,  consuls  in  ports  of  greater  importance, 
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and  consuls-general,  or  ministers  plenipoten- 
tiary, at  Columbia  and  at  Mexico.  Those 
countries  are  covered  with  English  commercial 
houses,  with  English  commercial  travellers, 
English  mineralogists,  English  military  men, 
English  money-lenders,  and  English  colonists, 
to  the  latter  of  whom  the  land  is  sold  at  three 
shillings  an  acre,  which  fetches  a  shilling  and 
a  halfpenny  if  sold  by  auction.  The  English 
flag  floats  on  all  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  and 
of  the  Southern  sea ;  her  barks  run  up  and 
descend  all  the  navigable  rivers,  freighted  with 
the  products  of  English  manufacture,  or  with 
an  exchange  for  these  products  ;  packet-boats 
sail  regularly  every  month  from  Albion,  touch- 
ing at  the  different  parts  of  the  Spanish  colonies. 

If  the  abundance  of  American  bullion,  in 
depreciating  by  one-half  the  interest  on  money, 
in  like  manner  reduced  one-half  the  value  of 
capital,  and  brought  about  the  bankruptcy  of 
Philip  the  Second,  it  was  natural  that  the  riches 
of  the  New  World,  changed  in  nature,  should 
produce  nearly  the  same  effect. 

Numerous  disasters  have  resulted  from  the 
immoderate  enterprise  of  the  English  :  in  many 
districts  the  natives  have  utterly  destroyed  the 
machinery  taken  out :  mines  that  had  been  sold 
could  not  even  be  found  by  the  purchasers : 
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processes  had  been  commenced  between  the  ne- 
gociants  at  Mexico  and  those  of  London, 
and  discussions  had  been  raised  on  the  subject 
of  the  loans. 

It  is  manifest  from  these  circumstances,  that, 
from  the  moment  of  their  emancipation,  the 
Spanish  trans-Atlantic  states  have  become  a 
species  of  English  colonies.  Their  new  masters 
are  not  beloved,  for,  in  point  of  fact,  one  never 
loves  masters.  British  pride  humiliates  those 
whom  it  protects ;  indeed,  foreign  supremacy 
represses  altogether,  in  the  new  republics,  the 
spread  of  the  national  genius.  These  growing 
antipathies  inspire  in  me  the  hope  of  succeeding 
more  easily  in  my  projects. 

The  counterbalancing  of  English  loans  by 
Spanish  loans,  abandoning  as  hypothetical  the 
revenues  and  mines  of  the  New  World,  would 
have  been  disinterested  in  Great  Britan. 
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XV.  —  DISAGREEMENT  OF  THE  SPANISH  COLO- 
NIES— OUR  PLAN  GENERALLY  ADOPTED,  EVEN 
BY  ENGLAND  CONGRESS  FOR  A  MEDIA- 
TION    TO     BE     HELD     IN    A     NEUTRAL  TOWN 

OF        GERMANY.  SUCH       HAS       BEEN  OUR 

POLICY. 

As  to  these  colonies  themselves,  through  the 
contradictory  nature  of  their  different  wishes, 
our  intention  was,  in  the  first  place,  to  induce 
each  to  send  a  representative  to  the  congress. 
Without  these,  one  could  not  have  adjusted 
their  respective  destinies ;  and  in  this  respect 
we  should  have  been  supported  by  England. 
The  chiefs  of  the  insurgents  had,  at  Paris,  friends 
and  connexions  ;  these  we  might  manage :  the 
colonies  did  not  seem  to  us  likely  to  refuse  the 
sending  of  such  deputies  to  the  conferences, 
since  they  were  represented,  on  the  24th  Sep- 
tember, 1810,  even  in  the  Cortes  of  Cadiz. 

We  repudiated  the  idea  of  treating,  all  at 
once,  with  the  colonies,  on  the  basis  of  their 
independence ;  this  would  have  been  begging 
the  question  on  the  precise  point  at  issue — 
the  discussion  of  which  was  to  be  made  the  very 
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principle  of  this  treaty.  We  should  say  to  these 
colonies — 

"  You  desire  that  Spain  should  recognise  your 
independence.  Both  Spain  and  Europe  will 
recognise  it,  when  you  shall  have  chosen,  to 
govern  you,  a  king  of  the  blood  of  your  ancient 
sovereigns,  in  concert  with  whom  you  might 
arrange  your  new  liberties  into  the  form  of  a  con- 
stitutional monarchy.  This  form  of  government 
would  be  suitable  alike  to  your  climate,  to  your 
manners,  and  to  your  population,  spread  as  it 
is  over  an  immense  extent  of  country.  The 
passive  resistance  of  the  cabinet  of  Madrid  is 
not  without  power.  Holland  continued  to  suffer 
even  until  the  treaty  of  Munster.  Abstract 
right  is  in  itself  a  principle  of  strength  equivalent 
for  a  long  time  to  its  opposite,  even  when  cir- 
cumstances are  most  unfavourable  to  it,  as  is 
manifested  in  our  restoration.  If  England, 
without  making  war  on  her  old  American 
colonies,  had  resolutely  refused  to  recognise 
their  independence,  would  the  United  States 
be  what  they  are  at  this  moment  ?  Your  re- 
publics contain  all  the  elements  of  prosperity ; 
variety  of  soil  and  of  climate — forests  from  which 
to  build  ships — ports  wherein  to  float  them — 
a  double  ocean,  opening  to  you  the  commerce 
of  the  world.    All  is  wealth  both  without  and 
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within  the  Mexican  and  Peruvian  soil ;  streams 
irrigate  its  surface — gold  fertilises  its  bosom. 
But  slumber  not,  wrapt  in  a  deceitful  security  ! 
indulge  not  in  enervating  dreams  !  Your  passions, 
if  you  fill  your  heads  with  theories,  will  as- 
suredly lead  you  astray.  The  flatterers  of  com- 
munities are  equally  dangerous  as  the  flatterers 
of  kings.  When  people  would  create  a  Utopia, 
they  estimate  neither  the  past,  nor  history,  nor 
facts,  nor  manners,  nor  character,  nor  preju- 
dices. Enchanted  with  their  own  visions,  they 
make  no  provision  against  probable  disappoint- 
ment, and  thus  risk  the  marring  of  the  finest 
destinies." 

After  having  held  this  language  to  the  colonies, 
Ave  should  thus  have  addressed  ourselves  to 
Spain. — "  Your  colonies  are  lost :  you  will  never 
recover  them  :  Columbia  has  no  more  its  terri- 
tory of  Spaniards  properly  so  called  ;  Spaniards 
are  there  denominated  Goths,  and  have  either 
perished  or  been  expelled.  All  the  clergy  in 
that  republic  is  American,  and  favourable  to 
emancipation.  In  Mexico,  measures  are  already 
prepared  against  those  persons  who  spring  from 
the  old  mother  country.  If  you  refuse  to 
concede  independence  to  your  colonies,  they  will 
take  it  in  spite  of  you.  Indeed  the  United 
States  have  already  recognised  such  indepen- 
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dence,  and  the  English  are  on  the  point  of  doing 
so  fully.  But  there  is  one  way  of  averting 
all  this  :  place  Infants  of  Spain  upon  the  thrones 
of  Mexico  and  Peru,  in  concert  with  the  natives 
of  those  countries  :  thus,  although  foregoing  the 
splendour,  you  will  retain  all  the  advantages 
of  possession — to  the  lessening  of  your  debts 
and  the  increase  of  your  commerce." 

We  should  thus  have  been  heard  on  both 
sides,  and  there  would  have  remained  but  one 
difficulty  to  surmount —  where  shall  the  con- 
ferences be  held? — At  Madrid? — That  would 
be  impossible,  owing  to  the  intrigues  and  factions 
of  the  country.  At  London  ? — That  would  have 
inflicted  a  wound  on  French  dignity.  It  would 
therefore  be  desirable  to  select  some  neutral 
town  in  Germany. 

Our  project,  in  its  eventual  result,  seemed 
so  well  concocted,  that  England  ultimately  lent 
an  ear  to  it  :  towards  the  conclusion  of  the 
negociation,  she  had  once  more  approached 
us  nearly :  although,  in  secret  instructions  to 
her  consuls,  she  had  declared  against  the  reign 
of  the  Bourbons  in  the  New  World,  the  force  of 
things  had  led  even  herself  to  dream  of  the 
establishment  of  a  Spanish  Infant  at  Mexico. 
She  had,  in  fact,  been  quick  at  entertaining  this 
idea,  through  apprehension  of  seeing  the  United 
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States,  linked  with  their  neighbour-sisters,  sup- 
plant her  commerce.  In  fine,  if  the  congress  ad 
hoc  had  been  able  to  conclude  nothing — if  the  pas- 
sions of  the  American  deputies,  and  those  of 
Spain — if  certain  pretensions  of  the  continental 
powers,  or  some  commercial  avidity  of  England, 
should  succeed  in  breaking  up  the  conference, 
— then,  reverting  to  natural  right — as  we  had 
expressed  ourselves  in  the  note  to  the  Congress 
of  Verona — each  nation  would  have  taken  its 
own  part,  and  France  would  not  have  been  the 
last  to  recognise  the  independence  of  the  Spanish 
colonies. 

What  deranged  these  projects,  so  laboriously 
followed  up,  and  which  so  nearly  approached 
completion  ?  — My  fall. 

Such  have  been  my  politics.  Not  dealing  in 
extremes,  but  conformable  to  the  spirit  of  the 
charter,  they  tended  to  unite  the  interests  of 
our  liberties  with  those  of  our  commerce,  and  to 
make  us  enter  suitably  into  the  general  move- 
ment. You  must  give  the  hand  to  an  age  in 
order  to  accompany  while  you  moderate  it  ; 
march  behind,  and  it  will  carry  you  away  with 
it ;  attempt  to  precede,  and  it  willtrample  you  un- 
der its  feet.  In  the  destiny  of  nations,  there  is 
a  moment  which  should  be  seized  :  there  exists 
a  space   between   the   past   and    the  future : 
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monarchical  Europe  might  therein  move  in 
surety  to  the  term  assigned  for  its  existence.  If 
it  diverge  hastily  from  this  middle  space,  where 
will  it  be  ? 


XVI.  AFFAIRS    OF    A    SECONDARY  CHARACTER — - 

AMNESTY  —  TREATY  OF  OCCUPATION   M.  DE 

CARAMAN  MARSHAL    DUKE   OF    BELLUNO — M. 

DE  POLIGNAC  BARON    DE  DAMAS — DEATH  OF 

PIUS  VII. — CONCLAVE— l'aBBE  DUKE  DE  ROHAN 

 M.  DE    LA    FARE,     ARCHBISHOP    OF    SENS  — 

CARDINAL  DE  CLERMONT-TONNERRE. 

In  this  second  part  of  my  labours  several  mat- 
ters of  secondary  interest  intermingle  themselves. 
It  was  debated  to  cause  an  amnesty  to  be  pub- 
lished at  Madrid,  to  oblige  Ferdinand  to  recog- 
nise the  debt  due  to  our  troops,  to  arrange  the 
treaty  of  occupation,  duration  of  time,  number 
of  soldiers,  supplementary  matters,  &c.  We 
had  pondered  all  this  before  we  presented  our- 
selves to  the  Chambers,  though  it  mattered  little 
beyond  the  mountains. 

Nobody,  it  was  said,  cared  in  the  Peninsula  for 
a  law  of  oblivion,  good  or  bad,  entire  or  partial. 
A  Spaniard  forgiven  never  fancies  himself  to  be 
so  ;  nor  a  Spaniard,  forgiving,  that  he  has  par- 
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doned  :  the  definitive  acquittal  is  death.  God 
is  there,  beyond  the  tomb,  to  give  grace  and 
pardon  ;  that  is  His  affair.  At  St.  Domingo 
bloodhounds  of  justices  hunted  the  poor  Indians, 
and  condemned  them  again  to  slavery  !  Since 
the  times  of  Isidora  of  Seville,  Justin,  Mariana, 
and  Herrera,  you  will  not  find  one  amnesty, 
from  whichever  side  it  might  come,  faithfully 
observed. 

Respecting  the  occupation,  we  held  contrary 
opinions  to  those  of  our  colleagues.  We  should 
have  wished  to  prolong  it,  as  much  to  conclude 
the  affair  of  the  colonies  as  to  prevent  the  new 
troubles,  to  which  the  character  of  Ferdinand 
could  not  fail  to  give  rise. 

We  had  to  discuss  the  affair  of  M.  de  Ca- 
raman,  and  of  the  Duke  of  Belluno.  The  first 
demanded  indemnification  on  account  of  old  ex- 
traordinary expenses;  and  in  case  this  indemni- 
fication should  not  be  conceded,  his  chagrin 
prompted  him  to  offer  his  resignation. 

It  became  necessary  that  the  Duke  of  Bel- 
luno should  give  up  the  portfolio  of  the  war 
department ;  and  we  proposed  to  bestow  on 
this  loyal  and  modest  soldier  the  vacant  embassy 
of  Vienna.  But  difficulties  were  raised:  that 
court  would  not  receive  Marshal  Victor  under 
the  title  of  Duke  of  Belluno.    This  scruple  re- 
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garding  names  borrowed  from  battles  and  locali- 
ties came  a  little  late.  Had  not  Austria  already 
recognised  Nelson  as  Baron  of  the  Nile,  and 
Wellington  as  Prince  of  Waterloo  ?  It  is  true 
that  the  river  Nile  and  the  field  of  Waterloo  belong 
not  to  Austria :  but  then,  there  was  the  Viceroy 
of  Italy,  Prince  Eugene  ;  the  King  of  Italy, 
Napoleon  1. ;  the  King  of  Rome,  Napoleon  II; 
were  not  these  personages  all  along  inserted  by 
the  above  titles  in  the  "  Almanack  of  Vienna?" 
Do  not  we  all  admit  the  sovereignty  of  those  who 
have  conquered  us  ? — At  least  the  poor  Roman 
Caesars,  slaves  of  Attila,  swayed  under  a  gene- 
ral in  the  pay  of  the  empire. 

If  they  persisted,  we  were  resolved  to  send  no 
functionary  to  Vienna  beyond  a  charge  d'affaires, 
for  Marshal  Victor  decided  not  to  accept  the  em- 
bassy unless  his  title  should  be  acknowledged; — 
occasionally,  indeed,  he  seemed  disposed  to  yield 
the  point,  but  speedily  returned  to  his  original 
sentiments.  During  this  interval  M.  de  Cara- 
rnan  solicited  the  title  of  Duke  for  his  fidelity ; 
he  caused  his  friends  who  were  around  the  King 
to  bestir  themselves,  and  eventually  he  returned 
into  Austria. 

At  our  persevering  request,  the  London  em- 
bassy had  ultimately  been  given  to  M.  de  Polig- 
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nac.  Louis  XVIIL  would  not  at  first  hear  of 
this,  and  M.  de  Villele  was  still  less  inclined 
to  do  so.  We  should  soon  repent,  said  the  lat- 
ter, such  a  step  ;  his  chance  would  be  better  than 
ours.  Fate  would  compel  us,  through  our  igno- 
rance, to  conspire  at  the  loss  of  the  old  society, 
at  the  very  moment  when  we  should  employ 
all  our  efforts  to  prolong  its  existence. 

The  replacement  of  the  Duke  of  Belluno  in 
the  council  was  attended  with  difficulty:  the 
majority  of  M.  de  Villele  in  the  Elective  Cham- 
ber was  royalist :  annoyed  at  the  return  of  the 
marshal,  it  was  on  the  point  of  disunion.  It 
would  not  be  possible  to  seek  a  minister  of  war 
among  men  disapproved  by  royalist  opinion,  with- 
out risking  the  loss  of  the  parliamentary  majo- 
rity ;  these  are  among  the  necessities  of  a  repre- 
sentative government.  At  the  house  of  the  pre- 
sident of  the  council  we  opened  the  almanack ; 
we  went  through  the  farce  of  reading  the  list  of 
general  officers,  and  stumbled  on  the  name  of 
the  Baron  de  Damas.  We  cried,  "  Here  is  our 
man  !" — Our  colleagues  applauded,  and  the  King 
gave  his  consent.  Singular  chance  of  our  life  ! 
to  have  placed  in  office  the  two  very  men  whom 
legitimacy  would  have  been  most  happy  to  shun. 
The  death  of  Pius  VII.  now  took  place,  under 
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whom  I  had  commenced  the  diplomatic  career 
at  the  epoch  of  the  empire. 

After  the  above  explanations  as  to  the  occupa- 
tions of  our  ministry,  during  the  second  partof 
the  affairs  of  Spain,  it  remains  that  we  should 
give  the  sequel  of  our  diplomatic  correspondence, 
starting  from  the  point  at  which  its  course  was 
interrupted.  Of  this  sequel  the  reader  has  now 
the  key. 


XVII.— SEQUEL  OF  THE  DIPLOMATIC  CORRES- 
PONDENCE. 

M.  DE  CHATEAUBRIAND  TO  M.  DE  TALARU. 

Paris,  Oct.  9th,  1823. 
Well,  my  dear  friend,  the  King  is  rescued. 
This  is  a  glorious  and  a  vast  affair.  I  cannot 
give  you  very  particular  directions  just  at  this 
moment,  and  you  must  therefore  take  much  upon 
yourself,  I  now  write  an  official  letter,  wherein 
I  wish  to  recommend  two  points  to  the  King's 
consideration  : — namely,  to  disband  the  army,  and 
revoke  that  decree  of  the  Cortes  which  recog- 
nised the  independence  of  Buenos  Ayres.  This 
is  above  everything  important  for  us,  in  order  to 
prevent  England  from  taking  advantage  of  that 
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decree,  to  recognise,  in  her  turn,  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Spanish  colonies,  before  we  could  gain 
time  to  negociate  concerning  so  great  a  business. 
Since  the  new  republic  has  voted  a  large  sum 
against  us,  (which  sum  England  no  doubt  has 
lent,)  we  should  have,  if  we  chose,  a  good  pre- 
text for  taking  part  in  this  discussion.  I  do  not 
speak  to  you  at  present  of  the  occupation  of 
Spain  ;  that  matter  must  be  regulated  in  council 
according  to  the  advice  of  the  Duke  d'Angou- 
leme.    I  will  write  to  you  about  it  in  due  time. 

My  plan  is,  to  object  absolutely  to  confer- 
ences held  at  Madrid,  or  indeed  anywhere  but 
here — in  which  latter  place  you  will  be  free  from 
the  intrigues  of  your  petty  colleagues.  I  should 
be  better  pleased  were  it  possible  to  avoid  hold- 
ing conferences  altogether,  but  this  cannot  be 
without  breaking  the  alliance  ;  an  alliance  which, 
if  it  have  serious  inconveniences,  has  also  great 
advantages — above  all,  at  the  present  juncture. 

Chateaubriand, 
m.  de  chateaubriand  to  m.  de  talaru. 

Paris,  Oct.  1 5th,  1823. 
I  am  about,  my  dear  friend,  to  write  you  a 
long  official  despatch  upon  the  general  system  of 
Spain  ;  and  in  the  first  place,  I  ought  to  fore- 
warn you  on  several  essential  points. 
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Count  Pozzo  leaves  this  place  to-day  ;  he  en- 
tertains the  best  disposition  towards  us — the 
most  moderate  and  conciliatory.  I  have  seen  the 
instructions  given  by  his  master,  and  they  are 
full  of  reason  and  generosity.  He  has  been 
well  pleased  here,  but  is  on  the  point  of  compro- 
mising himself  with  your  colleagues  of  Madrid, 
who  have  denounced  him  to  that  court.  If  we 
had  not  succeeded  in  Spain,  he  would  have 
fallen  with  us.  He  will  make  but  a  very  short 
stay  at  Madrid,  and  will  proceed  in  perfect  ac- 
cordance with  you.  It  has  been  agreed  on,  in  a 
conference  held  the  day  before  yesterday  at  my 
house,  that  the  protocol  of  the  7th  of  June,  as  it 
regarded  nothing  save  the  regency,  would,  in 
point  of  fact,  be  abrogated  by  the  return  of  the 
king,  and  be  no  longer  binding  on  the  parties  ; 
and  it  has  been  determined  that  no  more  confer- 
ences shall  be  held  at  Madrid.  Pozzo  coincided 
in  opinion  that  I  should  require  the  abolition  of 
these  conferences — that  he  would  support  me  in 
this  ;  and  as  to  the  rest,  each  ambassador  might 
refer  to  his  court  upon  the  subject.  I  have  de- 
clared that,  whatever  might  be  the  decision  of 
other  powers,  the  French  government  would  no 
longer  consent  to  these  conferences  at  Madrid, 
inasmuch  as  those  held  at  Paris  were  perfectly 
sufficient.    You  may,  then,  feel  yourself  at  rest : 
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the  different  courts  will  consent,  and  you  will  be 
delivered  from  these  irksome  assemblies.  Can- 
ning, wounded  in  his  self-love  by  our  success, 
has  a  notion  which  he  no  longer  strives  to  con- 
ceal. He  dreams  of  raising  subjects  of  dispute 
respecting  the  Spanish  colonies,  and  menaces  the 
recognition  of  their  independence,  even  while 
he  feigns  to  treat  with  us  on  that  question. 
The  occupation  of  Cadiz  disquiets  him  still  more, 
and  I  continually  expect  an  English  official  note 
on  the  subject.  I  do  not  see  too  clearly  why 
we  should  occupy  Carthagena  : — Cadiz,  Madrid, 
Corunna,  Santona,  on  this  side  the  Ebro,  appear 
to  me  to  be  sufficient. 

Insist,  my  dear  friend,  upon  the  disbanding  of 
the  Spanish  army.  Why  should  the  corps  of 
Ballesteros  rest  entire  and  in  cantonment  before 
Cadiz  ?  The  day  on  which  we  quit  that  city,  he 
will  re-enter  the  Isle  of  Leon,  and  all  will  begin 
again. 

Strive,  also,  to  moderate  reaction.  You  will 
scarcely  believe  how  much  evil  these  rigorous 
decrees,  closely  following  one  another,  occasion 
here. 

Insist  that  the  king  specially  revokes  all  he 
has  been  forced  to  do  relative  to  the  indepen- 
dence of  certain  colonies,  such  as  Buenos  Ayres — 
let  it  be  constantly  said,  that  his  Majesty  will 
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occupy  himself  with  settling  the  destiny  of  these 
colonies.  If  such  a  step  as  this  be  not  taken,  he 
will  throw  his  colonies  into  the  hands  of  Eng- 
land. I  write  to  you  in  haste.  Sundry  other 
matters  of  the  very  highest  importance  merit 
your  attention.  Study  everything  that  may  pos- 
sibly occur  to  prejudice  us,  in  order  to  forestal 
it,  and  wait  not  until  I  can  give  you  tardy  di- 
rections from  hence.  Your  sojourn  at  Seville  is 
well  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  communication. 

I  have  not  received  any  letter  from  you  to-day, 
but  M.  de  Gabriac  writes  me  from  Madrid,  that 
the  royal  decree  concerning  those  persons  who 
are  forbidden  to  present  themselves  before  his 
Majesty  has  put  the  capital  into  consternation, 
striking,  as  it  does  in  Madrid  alone,  at  six  hun- 
dred individuals  belonging  to  families  of  the 
highest  distinction.  I  cannot  too  strongly  urge 
on  you  the  necessity  of  energetic  remonstrance 
against  this  violence  of  M.  Saez,  who  will  revo- 
lutionise Spain  anew.  Instead  of  busying  him- 
self with  such  interested  vengeance,  it  would  be 
far  more  wise  to  get  rid  of  an  army  which  will 
otherwise  overturn  everything  again  so  soon  as 
we  shall  depart ;  and  in  order  to  accomplish  this, 
he  should  avail  himself  of  the  presence  of  our 
troops  in  the  south  of  Spain  ;  for,  they  being 
once  gone,  (and  they  cannot  remain  long  without 
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embroiling  us  with  England,)  the  king's  autho- 
rity will  be  powerless,  and  it  is  not  the  Curate 
Merino  who  will  reduce  Ballesteros  to  obedience. 

Chateaubriand. 

m.  de  chateaubriand  to  prince  polignac. 

Paris,  Oct.  16th,  1823. 
I  have  nothing  particular  to  say  to  you,  un- 
less it  be  respecting  these  fooleries  of  the  King 
of  Spain,  these  inconsiderate  decrees,  &c. ;  but 
we  will  not  suffer  them  ;  we  must  really  force 
his  Catholic  Majesty  to  employ  a  reasonable  mi- 
nister.    If  they  should  question  you,  at  London, 
as  to  his  proceedings,  manifest  strongly  your  dis- 
satisfaction, and  that  of  your  government,  with 
respect  to  the  evil  counsellors  who   have  al- 
ready gained  ascendency  over  the  king :  say  that 
France  will  not  consent  to  lose  so  glorious  a 
portion  of  her  expedition  ;  that  she  is  desirous 
Spain  should  be  tranquil  and  happy,  and  will 
therefore  oppose  herself  to  all  dangerous  reac- 
tion, as  well  as  to  all  spirit  of  vengeance.  It 
nearly  concerns  us,  not  to  have  the  character  of 
accomplices  in  stupidity  or  fanaticism. 

Watch  Canning  well :  he  has  a  notion,  that 
Sir  Charles  Stuart  cannot  dissemble.  Strive  and 
discover  what    he    meditates   concerning  the 
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Spanish  colonies.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if 
he  were  to  send  you  a  note  respecting  the  occu- 
pation of  Cadiz.  You  must  content  yourself 
with  saying*,  if  such  a  note  be  delivered,  that 
you  will  transmit  it  to  your  government. 

Always  yours,  noble  Prince, 

Chateaubriand. 

m.  chateaubriand  to  m.  de  talaru. 

Paris,  Oct.  17th,  1823. 
I  received,  my  dear  friend,  your  letter  from 
Seville,  of  the  8th  October.  All  my  previous 
letters  addressed  to  you  at  Madrid  express  the 
same  painful  emotions  which  you  experience. 
It  is  important  to  put  as  speedy  a  stop  as  pos- 
sible to  this  course.  The  mischief  is  in  M.  Saez, 
at  least  so  we  are  assured  here :  We  have  made 
sacrifices  enough  for  them  to  listen  to  us,  and 
must  labour  in  order  to  obtain  for  the  king  a 
reasonable  minister.  If  all  the  talented  men 
are  banished  from  him,  because  they  have  done 
what  the  king  himself  has  done  at  certain  epochs, 
Spain  will  fall  back  into  anarchy.  Be  assured 
of  this  ;  it  is  the  opinion  both  of  our  king  and 
council.  All  possible  means  must  be  used  to  con- 
struct an  able  ministry,  as  that  is  the  instrument 
by  which  everything  may  be  effected.    You  will 
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be  seconded  by  Count  Pozzo ;  and  so  much  the 
more  readily,  as  he  knows  that  your  petty  col- 
leagues have  written  against  him,  which  will 
unite  him  to  you  both  from  reason  and  chagrin. 
Humour  him  :  he  will  be  very  useful  to  you. 

The  ministry  being  formed,  forget  not  to  urge 
them  to  give  orders  for  the  disbanding  the 
army  ;  for  how  would  this  unhappy  king  get  rid 
of  Ballesteros,  when  we  should  be  no  longer 
there  ? 

Urge  likewise  a  regulation  of  the  finances. 

Impress  the  necessity  of  moderating  that  origi- 
nal decree  which  abolished,  I  believe,  all  that  had 
taken  place  since  1820.  What !  Abolish  all 
treaties,  all  political  acts  with  foreigners,  all 
loans,  conventions,  decisions  of  tribunals,  whe- 
ther civil  or  criminal?  It  behoves  the  Spanish 
government  to  be  cautious,  and  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  government  of  the  Cortes  was  legally 
recognised  by  the  whole  of  Europe,  each  power 
having  sent  ambassadors  to  Madrid  even  up  to 
the  month  of  February  last.  None  of  its  acts, 
therefore,  can  be  deemed  illegal  in  the  eyes  of 
Continental  Europe  until  after  the  departure  of 
those  ambassadors.  Such  is  the  law  of  nations. 
To  conclude,  remonstrate  against  the  system  of 
exiling  persons  en  masse.  If  they  must  make 
proscriptions,  let  them  prepare  a  list  of  names, 
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and  let  such  list  satiate  the  thirst  of  vengeance 
which  torments  this  savage  nation :  but  let  all 
unincluded  therein  be  effectually  sheltered,  and 
live  in  peace  under  an  act  of  amnesty  scrupu- 
lously observed.  There  is  a  great  difference  be- 
tween the  not  favouring  an  enemy,  and  destroy- 
ing, persecuting,  banishing  or  despoiling  him. 
Rest  assured,  my  dear  friend,  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  sanguinary  absolutism,  grasping  and 
fanatical,  would  dishonour  the  campaign,  other- 
wise so  glorious  for  France,  so  creditable  both 
to  her  force  and  her  generosity.  You  have  a 
powerful  means  of  acting  upon  the  Spanish  go- 
vernment— namely,  by  menacing  the  withdrawal 
of  our  troops,  in  case  it  should  resign  itself  to 
a  blind  spirit  of  vengeance  and  indiscretion. 
Events  should  have  manifested  to  it  that  the 
constitutional  party  is  stronger  than  it  might  be 
disposed  to  believe — in  other  words,  that  this 
party  finds  both  arms  and  soldiers  in  every  cor- 
ner of  Spain.  It  is,  besides,  secretly  organised, 
instigated,  and  sustained  by  England.  Its  troops, 
incapable  as  they  are  of  competing  with  ours, 
are  nevertheless  very  superior  to  the  royalist 
guerillas,  who  have  been  everywhere  beaten  when 
encountering  the  constitutionalists  single-handed. 
What,  then,  let  me  ask,  would  become  of  the 
confessor,  the  inquisitors,  and  the  rest,  should 
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our  forces  retire  beyond  the  Ebro,  without  leav- 
ing garrisons  in  Cadiz  and  Madrid  ?  It  rests, 
however,  with  the  King's  decision,  if  the  Spanish 
administration  should  be  deaf  to  the  counsels  of 
reason.  The  allies  here  partake  of  our  appre- 
hension, and  I  hope  that  the  instructions  which 
arrive  from  the  several  courts  will  prescribe  the 
same  course  as  ourselves.  I  believe  J  have  told 
you  that  I  have  already  seen  and  read  the  in- 
structions of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  that 
they  are  extremely  liberal  in  point  of  the  neces- 
sity of  giving  new  institutions  to  Spain.  This 
fact  will  undeceive  those  who  imagined  that 
Pozzo  arrived  from  St.  Petersburgh  with  the  cap 
of  the  inquisitor  in  his  pocket. 

Always  yours,  my  dear  friend.  I  envy  you 
much  that  you  have  exhausted  all  the  neuvaines 
of  Seville. 

Chateaubriand, 
m.  rayneval  to  m.  de  chateaubriand. 

Berlin,  October  17th,  1823. 

My  Lord  Viscount, 
1  have  profited  by  the  occasion  which  M.  de 
la  Ferronnais  procures  me,  to  send  you  this  de- 
spatch, whereby  I  announce  the  arrival  at  Berlin 
of  a  courier  bearing  the  important  news  of 
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the  deliverance  of  King  Ferdinand.  I  wish  I 
were  able  to  add  some  details  regarding  the  ef- 
fect this  intelligence  has  had  upon  the  public, 
among  whom  there  were  many  who  had  conti- 
nued incredulous  as  to  our  ultimate  success ; 
but,  through  a  perverse  fatality,  a  violent  at- 
tack of  gout  seized  me  on  the  very  eve  of  that 
day  which  brought  the  courier.  All  that  I 
could  do,  was  to  repair  to  the  hotel  of  Count  de 
BernstorfF,  to  whom  I  had  promised  that  I  would 
be  myself  the  communicator  of  an  event,  which, 
to  do  him  justice,  he  anticipated  with  an  anxiety 
and  impatience  almost  equal  to  my  own.  But 
this  sortie  has  completely  exhausted  me,  and 
since,  I  have  been  incapable  of  stirring  from  my 
chimney-corner.  Count  de  Bernstorff  being 
also  confined  within-doors  from  the  same  cause, 
I  have  been  able  to  learn  nothing  worthy  to 
communicate  to  you. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  letter,  Monsieur  le 
Vicomte,  without  offering  to  your  excellency  my 
most  cordial  felicitations  on  the  part  which  you 
have  filled  in  those  great  events  that  constitute,  this 
day,  the  joy  and  pride  of  all  true  French  hearts. 
There  is  no  individual  but  perceives  how  largely 
the  energy  of  your  counsels,  and  the  rectitude 
of  your  principles,  have  contributed  towards  the 
result.    The  spirit  of  rebellion  has  been  extin- 
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guished  in  its  last  resort,  and,  by  the  same  iden- 
tical means,  that  of  legitimate  monarchy  esta- 
blished for  ever  in  France — thus  commencing  for 
Europe  a  new  political  era  to  which  your  name 
will  be  attached — that  name  already  illustrious  in 
such  a  variety  of  ways. 

Accept,  Monsieur  le  Vicomte,  the  homage  of 
my  entire  devotion  and  highest  consideration. 

Rayneval. 

h.  r.  h.  the  duke  d'angouleme  to  m.  de 
chateaubriand. 

I  received  yesterday,  Monsieur,  your  letter  of 
the  L2th,  with  the  number  of  the  "  Journals  des 
Debats"  of  the  same  date.  I  am  extremely 
sensible  of  the  flattery  which  I  find  contained 
therein  :  but  what  gives  me  the  greatest  pleasure 
is  the  manner  in  which  you  speak  as  minister  of 
a  representative  monarchy.  As  to  what  con- 
cerns myself,  I  thank  Heaven  for  having  graci- 
ously crowned  with  success  the  mission  which 
the  King  had  been  pleased  to  confide  to  me. 

I  beg  you,  Monsieur,  to  be  assured  of  my  con- 
stant esteem  and  affection. 

Louis- Antoine. 
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M.  DE  CHATEAU BRI AND  TO  GENERAL  POZZO. 

Paris,  October  20th,  1823. 

This  letter,  General,  will  find  you  arrived,  or 
on  the  point  of  arriving,  at  Madrid.  I  wish  to 
say  a  few  words  to  you  with  respect  to  what  is 
passing  here,  in  order  that  you  may  be  able  to 
communicate  the  exact  facts  to  whomsoever  shall 
be  entitled  to  require  them.  The  Marshal  Duke 
de  Belluno  has  yielded  in  the  struggle  which  has 
been  carried  on  during  the  last  five  months  be- 
tween him  and  Ouvrard.  A  stronger  power, 
however,  than  that  of  a  minister  has  occasioned 
his  retreat ;  and  it  is  with  deep  regret  we  have 
been  obliged  to  part  from  this  excellent  man.  A 
great  political  question  depended  on  the  choice 
of  his  successor,  which  choice  would  determine 
either  a  continuation  of  the  same  system,  or  such 
a  change  of  principles  as  would  be  incalculable  in 
its  results.  Baron  de  Damas  has  been  named. 
By  another  chance  M.  de  Caraman  had  tendered 
me  his  resignation,  which  the  King  accepted,  and 
nominated  the  Marshal  to  Vienna.  He  makes 
as  yet  some  difficulty  in  accepting  this  mission  ; 
but  I  hope  that  the  affair  will  be  arranged. 

I  have  a  great  desire,  General,  that  the  King 
should  reach  Madrid.    You  will  be  satisfied  with 
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M.  de  Talaru,  and  you  will  soon  understand 
each  other  perfectly.  Pray  endeavour  to  get 
erased  from  these  unlucky  decrees  whatever 
there  is  appertaining  to  them  of  the  absurd  or 
impracticable.  Also  urge  them  to  discontinue 
these  categorical  proscriptions,  which  menace  the 
entire  population,  and  to  disband  the  army, 
which  will  otherwise  reassert  its  power  the  mo- 
ment we  are  gone.  Impress  on  them  the  ne- 
cessity of  choosing  a  prudent  minister,  and  of 
conceding,  that  to  have  served  the  King,  under 
the  Cortes,  by  the  King's  own  command,  shall 
no  longer  be  considered  a  title  to  condemnation, 
or  an  unpardonable  crime.  In  fine,  General, 
inculcate  moderation';  fear  not  that  the  Spanish 
character  is  such  as  to  abuse  the  term  ;  and 
strive  to  make  them  at  Madrid  do  something 
which  may  resemble  the  acts  of  a  civilised  peo- 
ple. Above  all,  General,  return  quickly ;  and 
believe  in  the  sincere  devotion,  as  well  as  senti- 
ments of  the  highest  esteem,  of 

Your  servant, 

Chateaubriand. 

m.  de  chateaubriand  to  m.  de  talaru. 

Paris,  October  22nd,  1823. 
I  have  received,  my  dear  friend,  your  letters 
of  the  1 1th  and  12th.    I  greatly  regret  your 
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residence  at  Seville,  and  our  being*  cut  off,  by 
reason  of  the  distance,  from  the  possibility  of 
promptly  understanding  each  other.  Monseig- 
neur  has  transmitted  us  the  letter  which  he  had 
written  to  the  King  of  Spain,  and  left  at  your 
option  either  to  forward  or  suppress.    On  that 
point,  you,  being  upon  the  spot,  cannot  fail  to  be 
a  better  judge  than  ourselves  ;  but  notwithstand- 
ing the  communication  may  be  considered  rough, 
it  is  thought  in  the  council  that  it  might  advan- 
tageously be  used  as  a  means  of  acting  upon 
incorrigible  men.     It  would  appear,  likewise, 
that  no  steps  have  been  taken  with  respect  to 
disbanding  the  army,  including  the  corps  of  Bal- 
lesteros,  and  that,  consequently,  the  corps  of 
Molitor  remains  immovable,  unless,  indeed,  the 
Prince  should  be  able  to  make  him  commence  his 
retreat.    Apprise  M.  Saez  that  we  cannot  pos- 
sibly prolong  the  expenses  of  the  war;  that  every 
month  costs  us  from  twelve  to  fifteen  million 
francs,  and  that  no  minister  could  present  him- 
self to  the  Chambers,  burdened  with  a  continua- 
tion of  such  expenses,  after  the  deliverance  of 
the  king  has  been  effected,  without  risking  the 
loss  of  his  head  upon  the  scaffold.    A  most  posi- 
tive order  for  the  recal  of  our  troops  will  be 
given :  let  them,  therefore,  profit  by  the  occasion 
ere  too  late;  they  will  otherwise  be  compelled  to 
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make  some  arrangement  with  Ballesteros,  whose 
corps  will  be  augmented,  the  moment  we  are 
gone,  by  all  those  individuals  who  have  been  pro- 
scribed by  the  several  decrees  of  Port  Sainte 
Marie,  Xeres,  and  Seville. 

The  chicanery  which  has  been  used  towards 
Sir  William  A'Court  is  quite  ridiculous,  and  ex- 
poses the  Spanish  government  to  the  derision  of 
England.  Sir  W.  A'Court  was  ambassador  to 
the  king,  and  not  to  the  Cortes.  He  is  an  excel- 
lent man,  loyal  and  discreet. 

These  commissioners  are  not  yet  then  on  board 
our  frigate  ?  What  a  pity  !  Certainly  we  shall 
not  charge  ourselves  with  carrying  Queseda  and 
his  train  to  Cuba. 

Always  yours,  my  dear  Friend, 

Chateaubriand. 


M.  DE  BELLUNO  TO  M.  DE  CHATEAUBRIAND. 

Menard-le-Chateau,  October  22nd,  1823. 

My  Lord  Viscount, 
The  Duchess  of  Belluno  is  anxious  to  reply  to 
those  letters  which  your  friendship  for  us  has  dic- 
tated to  you  :  she  would  express  to  you  her  ideas 
as  to  my  ejection  from  the  war  department,  and 
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the  consequences  that  might  ensue  from  my  sub- 
mission to  your  wishes.  I  partook  her  sentiments 
in  these  respects  before  I  knew  them,  and  saw 
sundry  aspects  of  my  position  ere  I  quitted  Paris. 
If  I  have  not  explained  myself  clearly  in  my 
transactions  with  you  and  your  colleagues,  it 
must  be  attributed  to  the  natural  agitation  which 
was  produced  in  me  by  an  event  that  overturned 
all  ideas  of  my  devotion  to  a  cause  which  I  love 
and  will  always  serve. 

I  am  sacrificed  for  having  fulfilled  a  rigorous 
duty,  for  having  made  my  complaints  audible 
"against  great  disorders,  and  against  obstacles 
thrown  in  the  way  of  a  Prince  to  whose  glory  I 
was  passionately  attached,  and  this,  without  re- 
gard to  my  character,  my  sentiments,  and  my 
conduct.  My  proved  fidelity — the  right  which  I 
conceived  myself  to  have  acquired  to  the  esteem 
and  favour  of  the  king  and  his  august  family — 
have  obtained  no  consideration  in  the  circum- 
stances here  alluded  to.  I  have  been  condemned 
without  a  hearing,  and  with  a  precipitation  which 
will  never  cease  to  astonish  me ;  it  seemed,  in- 
deed, as  if  a  dangerous  malefactor  were  sought 
to  be  got  rid  of ;  and  that,  to  satisfy  a  resentment 
the  most  unjust,  the  least  merited.  I  was  idly 
offered  a  mission  which  it  was  supposed  might  be 
deemed  a  kind  of  honourable  equivalent,  and  les- 
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sen  the  effect  that  might  otherwise  be  produced 
by  the  resolution  taken  against  me.  There  is 
nothing  more  manifest  than  that  an  embassy 
confided  to  a  disgraced  minister  is  at  all  times 
considered  as  a  disguised  exile,  or  as  a  plaything 
bestowed  on  childish  ambition.  I  do  not  think 
that  I  have  given  fair  cause  for  being  visited  with 
either  of  these  humiliations.  One  might,  in  fact, 
regard  this  same  embassy  that  has  been  offered 
me,  in  a  light  more  grievous  still — one  might  en- 
large on  the  extraordinary  ejection  from  the  War 
department,  at  the  very  moment  of  the  most  glo- 
rious triumph  of  our  arms,  of  the  man  who,  un- 
der difficult  circumstances,  most  contributed  to 
pave  the  way  for  those  triumphs.  I  leave  it  to 
every  judicious  mind  to  observe  the  consequences 
of  such  a  course  ;  it  does  not  concern  me  to  oc- 
cupy myself  with  them  ;  but  I  feel  sensibly  my 
removal  from  a  post  which  the  king  had  deigned 
to  assign  to  me. 

His  Majesty's  Council  think  that  my  accept- 
ance would  be  a  new  proof  of  my  devotion  to  the 
service  of  the  king,  and  would  satisfy  public  opi- 
nion. To  this  I  reply,  that  my  devotion  never 
having  been  doubted,  it  must  appear  to  me  very 
extraordinary  that  I  should  needs  give  a  new 
pledge  of  its  sincerity.  As  to  public  opinion,  it 
may  well  be  contented  with  the  dispositions  of 
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the  royal  ordonnance  of  the  20th  of  this  month. 
It  may  perceive  the  intentions  of  government  on 
my  behalf,  and  that  should  suffice  :  the  King  had 
his  reasons  for  changing  my  sphere  of  action,  and 
it  belongs  to  no  person  to  pry  into  them. 

M.  le  Vicomte,  I  have  expressed  to  you  my 
sentiments  concerning  the  unexpected  event 
which  has  occurred  to  me.  I  beseech  you  not  to 
view  therein  either  bitterness  or  disaffection  • 
these  are  not  in  my  heart,  which  is  not  more 
shaken  by  a  reverse  than  it  would  be  by  an  ad- 
vantage. I  look  at  men  and  things  calmly,  and 
the  blow  which  has  descended  overwhelms  me 
not,  despite  its  violence.  I  now  desire  but  one 
thing,  namely,  that  the  council  of  the  King,  in 
continuing  its  good-will,  should  not  attach  to  my 
position  more  importance  than  it  deserves.  The 
world,  according  to  custom,  though  it  occupy 
itself  with  me  to-day,  will  discard  the  recollec- 
tion to-morrow. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  letter  without  again 
expressing  to  you  how  cordially  I  recognise  those 
proofs  of  friendship  which  I  have  received  from 
you  and  your  noble  colleagues.  Pray  accept, 
together  with  them,  my  best  acknowledgments. 

De  Belluno. 


vol.  II. 
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M.  DE  CHATEAUBRIAND  TO  M.  DE  TALARU. 

Paris,  October  23d,  1823. 

I  acknowledge,  my  dear  friend,  your  letter 
and  project  of  the  treaty  of  occupation.  I  will 
produce  it  to-morrow  in  the  council.  We  will 
occupy  very  little,  as  indeed  you  will  perceive  by 
my  preceding  letters,  since  it  will  necessarily  be 
at  our  own  cost.  Besides,  we  are  not  at  all  dis- 
posed to  lend  the  services  of  the  King's  troops  for 
the  purpose  of  authorising  laws  of  proscription. 
In  your  short  letter  you  tell  me  that  you  are 
pleased  with  your  position.  I  am  glad  of  it ;  in- 
deed I  felt  sure  that  it  would  be  agreeable  to  you. 
It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  beautiful  places  in 
the  world  at  the  present  moment,  and  1  am  de- 
lighted at  having  been  able  to  procure  it  for  you. 

Chateaubriand. 

his  royal  highness  the  duke  D'ANGOULEME  to 

M.  DE  CHATEAUBRIAND. 

Mancanares,  October  25th,  1823. 
I  have  received,  Sir,  your  letter  of  the  16th. 
In  consequence  of  the  permission  which  the  King 
has  authorised  you  to  give  me,  I  shall  accept  the 
Portuguese  orders  whenever  they  shall  be  for- 
warded. 
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As  to  what  regards  the  embassy  to  Constanti- 
nople for  one  of  the  general  officers  of  my  army, 
I  will  not  allow  myself  to  particularise  any  one, 
but  I  will  cite  the  names  of  Lieutenants-General 
Count  Guilleminot,  Count  Bordesoulle,  and 
Viscount  Dode,  as  having  admirably  seconded 
my  efforts — happy  if  my  uncle  should  deign  to 
fix  his  choice  on  one  of  those  three. 

I  beg  to  renew  to  you,  Sir,  the  assurance  of 
my  entire  esteem  and  affection. 

Louis-Antoine. 

m.  de  chateaubriand  to  m.  de  polignac. 

Paris,  October  27th,  1823. 
Eh !  Good  heavens,  prince,  how  could  you 
imagine  it  was  I  who  would  send  the  marshal  to 
Vienna?  It  was  the  order  of  the  King,  who  was 
desirous  that  the  marshal's  fall  should  not  wear 
the  character  of  a  disgrace.  As  to  the  rest,  the 
dismissal  of  the  marshal  is  one  of  the  dreariest 
mistakes  that  has  ever  been  committed.  In 
politics,  as  well  as  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy, 
one  should  exercise  management  and  skill,  for 
you  are  attacked  on  the  very  instant  that  you 
present  a  weak  point.  We  might  surely  have 
satisfied  the  Duke  d'Angouleme  at  a  less  price  : 
it  is  a  sad  example  in  a  representative  govern- 
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ment,  that  any  prince  can  cause  the  dismissal 
of  a  minister  supported  by  the  opinion  of  the 
majority.  The  appointment  of  the  Baron  de 
Damas  renders  the  error  less  mischievous,  but 
does  not  repair  it. 

The  official  despatch,  wherein  you  would  be 
made  acquainted  with  details,  would  not  be 
worth  the  trouble  of  sending.  It  is  merely  a 
circular  to  the  several  ministers  respecting  the 
event,  and  uses  nothing  more  than  official 
phrases. 

I  would  remit  you  money,  but  I  have  not  a 
sous. 

Here  is  an  essential  fact,  and  pray  avail  your- 
self of  the  knowledge  of  it  with  Mr.  Canning. 
The  King  of  Spain  has  ratified  the  last  treaty 
with  England  of  indemnity  for  merchant-vessels. 

Always  yours,  noble  Prince, 

Chateaubriand. 

m.  de  chateaubriand  to  monseigneur  the  duke 
d'angouleme. 

Paris,  October  28th,  1823. 

Monseigneur, 
I  have  the  honour  of  sending  your  royal  high 
ness  the  copy  of  a  project  of  occupation,  which  I 
have  caused  to  be  transmitted  to  M.  de  Talaru, 
together  with  a  letter  which  I  have  written  to 
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explain  to  him  the  spirit  wherein  the  treaty  has 
been  conceived. 

Your  royal  highness  will  observe  that  every- 
thing is  left  to  your  judgment,  with  respect  to 
the  number  of  troops  which  you  may  think 
proper  to  leave  in  Spain,  and  the  different  places 
they  should  occupy.  The  King  can  retain  none, 
except  in  the  manner  fixed  by  the  articles. 

This  treaty,  in  order  to  be  properly  executed, 
should  be  accompanied  by  a  military  convention, 
which  must  remain  secret;  whilst,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  treaty  itself  will  be  made  public.  My 
letter  to  M.  de  Talaru  relates,  in  part,  to  points 
upon  which  this  convention  should  bear.  A  coun- 
cil of  war,  formed  and  presided  over  by  your 
royal  highness,  could  alone  determine  on  these 
matters  with  full  knowledge  of  the  circumstances — 
could  alone  possess  the  requisite  information  as 
to  the  state  of  districts,  the  resources  of  the 
country,  the  spirit  of  the  local  authorities,  and 
the  character  of  the  inhabitants. 

If  I  ventured  to  express  an  opinion  upon  this 
subject,  I  would  urge  that  the  convention  should 
provide,  that,  in  those  places  occupied  by  the 
troops  of  your  royal  highness,  there  should  be  no 
Spanish  garrison,  nor  Spanish  military  authority, 
except  in  the  spot  where  the  King  may  fix  his 
residence.   I  know  that  such  an  article  would  be 
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difficult  to  establish  ;  but  if  it  would  shock  the 
national  pride,  and  be  attended  with  some  incon- 
veniences, it  would,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
great  advantages. 

I  think  also  that  if  the  posts  are  not  suffi- 
ciently defensible,  they  should  be  rendered  so, 
wherever  necessary,  throughout,  at  the  expense 
of  the  Spanish  government.  If  it  should  be 
deemed  necessary  to  provision  them  beyond  the 
ordinary  requisitions  of  the  garrison,  and  as  in 
the  expectation  or  supposition  of  a  siege,  this  ex- 
traordinary expense  should  be  likewise  defrayed 
by  the  Spanish  government.  Finally,  if,  in  the 
course  of  the  occupation,  our  troops  should  be 
obliged  to  use  ammunition  belonging  to  the  King 
of  Spain  for  the  benefit  of  that  monarch's  ser- 
vice, it  should  be  provided  that,  at  the  period  of 
evacuating  those  places,  we  should  not  be  obliged 
to  give  an  account  of  what  we  had  used  in  the 
defence  of  the  legitimate  sovereign. 

I  have  no  other  excuse  for  the  length  of  these 
remarks  than  my  zeal  for  the  service  of  the 
King,  my  enthusiasm  for  your  royal  highness's 
glory,  and  my  attachment  to  my  duties  as 
minister. 

I  am,  &c. 

Chateaubriand. 


MR.  CANNING. 
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THE  PRINCE  DE  POLIGNAC  TO  M.  DE  CHATEAUBRIAND. 

London,  October  28th,  1823. 

I  hope  I  have  explained  myself  clearly  relative 
to  the  memorandum  of  Mr.  Canning.  The  sort  of 
official  character  which  he  desires  to  give  it,  has, 
for  its  aim,  the  impressing  a  conviction  that  the 
explanations  which  I  have  tendered  on  the  part 
of  my  government  have  been  officially  communi- 
cated, as  is,  in  truth,  consistent  with  the  in- 
structions which  you  have  transmitted  me  upon 
this  subject.  We  shall  not,  then,  sign  any  paper, 
but  simply  construe,  between  both  parties,  that 
what  is  found  in  the  memorandum  is  the  sub- 
stance of  the  conversation  I  have  had  with  him. 
Indeed,  excepting  certain  inaccuracies  which  Mr. 
Canning  has  since  offered  to  rectify,  this  memor- 
andum will  faithfully  contain  the  substance  of 
our  conversations ;  and  I  perceive  this  advantage 
from  giving  satisfaction  to  Mr.  Canning  upon 
this  point,  that  it  may  be  important  in  obtaining 
a  knowledge  of  the  intentions  of  the  British 
cabinet  as  to  the  question  of  the  Spanish  colonies, 
in  a  writing  avowed  by  Mr.  Canning,  and  cor- 
rected by  himself;  whilst  a  contrary  course,  in 
depriving  us  of  this  advantage,  might  seem  to 
display  on  our  part  an  afterthought  prejudicial  to 
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our  good  faith,  and  which  does  not  exist.  I  have 
not  communicated  to  Mr.  Canning  that  I  had 
forwarded  you  his  memorandum.  After  all  he 
had  written  to  me  on  the  subject,  we  should  con- 
sider this  note,  he  said,  as  a  recognition — tacit, 
indeed,  on  my  part,  but  sufficing  to  him — of  the 
exactness  of  the  facts  disclosed  in  the  memor- 
andum. Whatever  may  be  your  reply  to  my 
despatch  of  the  21st,  I  shall  not  let  Mr.  Canning 
know  my  transmission  of  his  memorandum,  until 
after  I  have  obtained  from  him  those  alterations 
which  I  conceive  should  be  necessarily  made. 
Receive,  my  dear  Viscount,  the  assurance  of  my 
sincere  attachment. 

The  Prince  de  Polignac. 

m,  de  chateaubriand  to  m.  de  la  ferronnais. 

Paris,  November  1st,  1823. 

Now,  M.  le  Comte,  that  the  first  emotion  of 
joy  is  over,  and  that  we  enter  upon  another 
series  of  events,  I  wish  to  display  to  you  the 
state  of  things,  and  to  explain  myself  on  a 
multitude  of  points  which  it  will  be  useful  to  you 
to  understand  thoroughly,  in  order  to  submit 
them  to  the  Emperor  in  all  their  force. 

I  have  considered  three  things  in  the  war  of 
the  Peninsula — the  European  question, the  French 
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question,  and  the  Spanish  question.  The  two 
first  have  been  already  solved  in  a  manner  quite 
miraculous. 

It  is  extremely  desirable  that  the  Spanish 
question,  which,  however,  is  in  truth  but  a 
secondary  one,  should  be  in  like  manner  hap- 
pily settled. 

Whoever   has  at  all  reflected  on  what  has 
occurred   in  Spain  these  eight  or  nine  years 
past ;  on  the  character  of  the  King  and  that  of 
the  nation  ;  on  the  state  of  manners  ;  the  degree 
of  civilisation  and  enlightenment  ;  the  spirit  of 
fanaticism  and  vengeance;  and,  above  all,  on  the 
capricious  and  indolent  habits  of  this  unhappy 
people,  must  have  foreseen  that  the  restoration 
of  the  monarch  would  not  produce,  so  readily  as 
in  France,  the  return  of  order  and  the  reign  of 
the  laws.    Nothing  happens  in  Spain  as  it  does 
elsewhere.    The  Moorish  blood,  mingled  with 
that  of  the  Visigoths,  has  given  birth  to  a  race 
of  men,  half  European  half  African,  who  defy 
all  efforts  at  calculation.    Can  anything  be  more 
surprising  than  the  termination  of  the  late  war  ? 
The  Cortes,  shut  up  in  Cadiz,  might  have  de- 
fended it,  have  fled  by  the  sea,  or  carried  matters 
to  any  excess  :  whilst  possessing  the  person  of 
the  King,  there  were  no  individual  conditions 
which  they/  might  not  have  made :  they  might 
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have  raised  exorbitant  pretensions  ;  and,  after 
all,  suddenly  opened  their  gates,  without  treat- 
ing, without  the  slightest  reserve,  and  delivered 
up  to  us  the  King  and  the  royal  family! 

The  king,  on  his  side,  and  his  counsellors, 
conducted  themselves,  on  becoming  free,  in  a 
manner  no  less  extraordinary.  Instead  of  dis- 
banding the  army — publishing  an  amnesty — and 
returning  speedily  to  Madrid,  to  re-organise  the 
monarchy,  the  finances,  and  the  administration, 
they  betook  themselves  to  Seville,  where,  in  the 
midst  of  fetes  and  illuminations,  they  promul- 
gated several  decrees  of  proscription,  disquieting 
the  population,  whilst  rebels  still  occupied  the 
strong  places,  and  held  the  country  by  force  of 
arms.  It  behoved  the  Duke  d'Angouleme  to 
suspend  the  march  of  his  troops,  and  await 
the  pleasure  of  a  confessor  turned  minister,  to 
publish  an  order  of  disbandment,  which  would 
be  vain,  if  Molitor  should  not  be  there  to  insure 
its  execution. 

M.  le  Comte,  these  two  examples  will  enable 
you  to  judge  how  much  there  is  of  the  wild  and  un- 
foreseen in  this  people,  and  how  difficult  it  will 
be  to  make  them  adopt  reasonable  measures. 
However  it  may  turn  out,  the  following  is  our 
plan. 

King  Ferdinand  reckons  so  little  upon  his 
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subjects,  that  he  would  have  us  leave  all  our 
army  in  Spain  ;  he  requests  from  us  garrisons 
throughout.  This,  however,  would  not  be  con- 
venient either  to  us  or  to  Europe  ; — to  us,  who 
cannot  prolong  the  sacrifices  we  have  already 
made  ;  nor  to  Europe,  who  desires  not  to  see  us 
established  in  a  neighbouring  country.  Of  the 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men  that  we  have 
in  the  Peninsula,  eighty  thousand  will  repass  the 
Pyrenees,  and  forty  thousand  continue  in  the 
fortresses  of  Spain,  and  at  those  points  where  the 
revolution  may  rekindle  its  fires.  These  will 
likewise  retire  on  the  simple  demand  of  King' 
Ferdinand.  They  will  be  in  our  pay,  Spain 
only  making  up  the  difference  between  the  war 
and  the  peace  establishment ;  that  is  to  say, 
these  forty  thousand  men,  which  cost  us  about 
twenty  million  francs  per  annum  on  the  footing 
of  peace,  will  cost  us  thirty  on  the  footing  of 
war  ;  but  Spain  will  only  be  required  to  provide 
the  ten  additional  millions.  I  do  not  think  it 
possible  to  act  in  a  more  generous  manner. 

As  to  our  politics,  we  confine  ourselves  to  the 
following  principles. 

It  is  for  the  Spaniards  to  decide  if  they  have 
need  of  being  ruled  by  new  institutions :  it  is 
for  the  King  to  consider  this  need  :  we  have  no- 
thing either  to  say  or  to  do  upon  the  point. 
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But  what  we  wish  to  prevent  with  all  our 
power,  is  re-action  or  vengeance.  We  will  not 
suffer  that  proscriptions  shall  dishonour  our 
victories,  or  that  the  butchers  of  the  Inquisition 
should  raise  their  altars  by  means  of  our  tri- 
umph. We  would  much  rather  abandon  Spain 
on  the  instant,  than  lend  our  arms  to  those  who 
would  gorge  themselves  on  the  objects  of  their 
hatred,  and  who  prefer  blood  poured  out  upon 
scaffolds  to  that  shed  upon  the  field  of  battle. 

But  how  contrive  to  hold  in  so  many  passions  ? 
By  preaching  to  all  the  same  doctrine  of  tole- 
rance and  oblivion.  There  is  no  fear  that  they 
should  abuse  these  words  in  Spain  as  they  have 
been  abused  in  France.  If,  out  of  a  thousand 
victims,  they  should  consent  to  give  up  five 
hundred,  one  might  conceive  the  Spaniards  to 
have  acted  with  a  moderation  without  example. 

It  is  much  to  be  desired,  M.  le  Comte,  that 
the  allied  sovereigns  should  all  enter  into  these 
sentiments,  conveying  to  their  several  ministers 
at  Madrid  the  most  precise  instructions.  I  can- 
not conceal  from  myself  that  a  spirit  of  jealousy, 
of  rivalry,  almost  of  hatred,  has  sometimes  cir- 
culated at  Madrid  against  us  among  the  agents 
of  our  allies.  We  have  been  calumniated,  and 
the  intentions  of  the  Prince  generalissimo  misin- 
terpreted.  In  turn,  we  have  been  suspected  of 
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favouring  the  party  called  Constitutional,  of 
treating  with  the  Cortes,  and  of  a  thousand 
other  things  to  which  every  day's  experience 
tends  to  give  the  lie.  It  was  sought  to  render 
us  suspected  by  the  Spaniards  also  :  if  we  deemed 
ourselves  called  on  to  snatch  certain  unfortunates 
from  popular  fury,  they  cried  out  that  we  wanted 
to  open  the  prison-doors  to  all  the  negros  of 
Spain,  though,  meanwhile,  it  was  our  troops,  it 
was  the  heir  of  the  French  throne,  who  bore 
the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day. 

From  this  has  sprung  a  great  evil — namely, 
that  the  Spaniards  have  sought  to  find  in  one 
member  of  the  alliance  a  resource  against  the 
opinions  of  the  other.  Thus,  the  Exaltados  ap- 
peal to  Austria,  and  the  moderate  party  to 
France  and  Russia.  If  the  allies  held  but  one 
language  ;  if  our  several  ambassadors  united  in 
condemning  the  same  measure ;  if  they  pro- 
tested in  concert  against  the  same  decree  ;  if,  in 
short,  they  were  uniform  in  their  councils,  im- 
mense advantage  would  result  to  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  Spain. 

Although  we  cannot  ourselves  decide  on  what 
would  be  the  most  proper  institutions  to  restore 
a  flourishing  state  to  that  country,  we  can  at 
least  tell  what  men  are  most  eligible  to  form  the 
administration.    Such  men,  it  is  true,  are  rare  \ 
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nevertheless  instances  are  to  be  met  with,  and 
we  should  unite  all  our  efforts  to  render  them 
acceptable  to  the  King-,  both  as  counsellors  and 
ministers.  It  is  not  necessary,  because  these 
men  may  have  served  during  the  reign  of  the 
Cortes,  that  their  country  should  be  deprived  of 
their  talents,  and  that  the  King  should  fall  back 
into  those  errors  which  ruined  him  before,  by 
surrounding  himself  with  a  new  Camarilla. 

There  is  one  point  that  frequently  crosses  my 
mind.  The  affair  of  the  Spanish  colonies  is 
among  the  most  important  which  have  ever 
occupied  the  attention  of  statesmen  :  for  not 
only  is  it  of  consequence  to  know  whether  these 
colonies  will  become  independent,  but  also  what 
means  may  exist  of  re-attaching  them  to  the 
mother  country. 

May  not  this  great  question  be  discussed  in  a 
European  Congress,  to  which  the  King  of  Spain 
might  be  summoned  ?  There,  that  monarch, 
surrounded  by  his  equals,  might  receive  useful 
instruction,  and  learn,  through  counsel  and 
example,  how  to  govern  his  states.  This,  at 
least,  is  my  idea.  I  communicate  it  to  you 
with  deference,  not  having  well  pondered  the 
subject. 

To  conclude  as  to  what  concerns  Spain:  —  I 
transmit  you  herewith  a  copy  of  the  convention 
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relative  to  the  stay  of  our  troops  in  the  Peninsula. 
This  convention  has  been  regulated  accord- 
ing- to  the  same  principle  of  generosity  which 
has  marked  our  conduct  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  Spanish  affairs.  Having  already  spoken  to 
you  concerning  it,  at  the  commencement  of  this 
letter,  I  have  conceived  that  it  would  be  agree- 
able to  you  to  be  able  to  place  the  details  under 
the  eye  of  the  Emperor.  It  is  possible  that 
some  modifications  may  be  made  by  the  Duke 
d'Angouleme,  but  they  will  be  unimportant. 

I  have  thought  fit  particularly  to  remark  on 
those  sentiments  which  have  animated  the  different 
cabinets  of  Europe  during  this  enterprise. 
Among  the  secondary  powers,  Naples  has  been 
least  amicable,  and  the  absurd  hostility  of  her 
pretensions  has  been  rendered  more  strikingly 
ridiculous  by  our  success.  Denmark  has  been 
remarkably  favourable,  and  Sweden. as  inimical 
as  possible.  She  has,  in  fact,  become  altogether 
English.  Generally  speaking,  the  spirit  of  the 
lesser  cabinets  has  been  in  an  inverse  ratio  to 
that  of  the  people.  The  Italians  and  Germans 
have  rejoiced  at  our  triumph,  from. a  belief  that 
they  see  in  the  restoration  of  our  military  fame  a 
counterpoise  to  the  power  of  Austria.  The  cabi- 
nets, on  the  contrary,  feel  grieved  in  proportion 
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as  our  weakness  was  consolatory  to  them.  They 
do  not  perceive  that  a  kingdom  which  re-awakes 
to  order,  and  marches  onward  in  the  right  path 
in  renewing  its  powers,  far  from  being  an  object 
of  dread,  holds  out  a  hope  of  renovation  to  all. 

With  regard  to  the  great  cabinets,  Russia  alone 
has  been  perfectly  frank,  consistent,  and  noble- 
minded.  I  know  not  how  sufficiently  to  praise 
General  Pozzo  :  he  has  seen  clearly,  and  given  no 
ear  to  the  petty  calumnies  of  incapacity  or 
jealousy  :  he  is  aware  of  the  immense  difficulties 
which  have  surrounded  us  on  all  sides,  and,  far 
from  harassing  us  by  complaints  or  suspicions, 
has  added  his  own  efforts  cordially  to  ours. 

Austria  has  not  been  so  thoroughly  satisfied 
with  events  as  Russia.  It  is  plain  that  she  is 
animated  by  two  contrary  sentiments.  On  one 
hand,  she  is  rejoiced  to  see  the  democratical 
edifice  fall  beneath  our  blows  ;  on  the  other,  our 
military  achievements  give  her  much  umbrage. 

England  is  considerably  humbled  :  the  moral 
effect  of  her  power  has  been  diminished  during 
the  period  of  our  expedition  to  Spain.  She  has 
begun  badly,  and  ended  badly.  She  made  her- 
self the  champion  of  Jacobinism  in  parliament  at 
the  commencement  of  the  campaign  ;  and  when 
our  troops  had  advanced  from  the  Bidassoa  to 
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Cadiz,  she  would  have  engrossed  the  honour  of 
the  victory,  without  having"  run  the  risk,  by 
offering  a  mediation  always  impracticable  and 
invariably  refused.  The  spleen  of  Mr.  Canning 
has  been  hence  augmented  ;  he  has  ingrafted  his 
private  passions  upon  those  of  the  public ;  his 
excited  jealousy  "and  outraged  self-love  have 
sought  a  prop  in  the  national  pride  and  jealousy 
of  England.  This  statesman,  had  he  conducted 
himself  otherwise,  would  have  taken  part,  for  or 
against,  before  the  expedition  to  Spain  ;  he 
should  not  at  any  time  have  contented  himself 
with  manifesting  his  dissatisfaction  by  big  words. 
As  prime  minister  of  a  great  kingdom,  /  would 
not  have  made  public  protestations  against 
another  state,  if  on  the  same  instant  I  had  not 
been  prepared  to  draw  the  sword.  If  Mr. 
Canning  had  armed  twenty  ships  previously  to  the 
campaign,  and  stationed  them  before  Cadiz,  we 
should  have  then  been  much  embarrassed  ;  now 
it  is  too  late.  England  can  no  longer  effect  any 
reasonable  purpose,  either  by  force,  or  the 
menace  of  force  ;  she  sees,  with  chagrin,  a 
French  garrison  established  at  Cadiz,  in  the  very 
neighbourhood  of  Gibraltar,  and  has  no  means  of 
compelling  it  to  retire.  She  knows  well,  it  is 
true,  that  we  have  no  intention  either  of  occupy- 
ing that  place  long,  or  of  appropriating  any  of 
VOL.  11.  T 
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the  Spanish  colonies ;  she  affects,  however,  to 
fear  as  much,  and  yet  proposes  to  enter  into 
negociations  with  us  respecting  these  colonies. 
She  has  the  mortification  to  find  us  reply  to  her 
frankly  thus  :  "  The  Spanish  colonies  do  not 
belong  to  us,  nor  can  we  busy  ourselves  with 
their  destiny,  except  in  concert  with  the  King  of 
Spain,  their  legitimate  sovereign."  Not  having 
succeeded  in  rendering  us  an  accomplice  of 
her  designs,  she  seeks,  though  not  openly, 
to  execute  them  single-handed.  She  sends  out 
consuls  to  the  Spanish  colonies,  but  declares  that 
this  act  is  not  a  recognition  of  their  political 
independence,  only  a  measure  relative  to  the 
interest  of  her  commerce.  She  has  conducted  her- 
self well  in  the  negociations  of  Constantinople, 
because  she  had  an  object  in  satisfying  the 
Emperor  Alexander ;  still,  at  the  same  time,  her 
journals  continue  to  heap  abuse  upon  that 
prince. 

I  think  I  am  able  to  form  a  correct  judgment 
of  England.  I  do  not  partake  the  prejudices  of  my 
compatriots  against  that  nation ;  on  the  contrary 
I  love  England  and  her  institutions.  I  passed 
my  youth  in  London,  and  received  there,  during 
my  exile,  a  noble  hospitality.  Canning  has  been 
my  friend,  and  I  still  feel  for  him  sentiments  of 
admiration  ;  but  I  cannot  shut  my  eyes  to  the 
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truth.  I  know  not  what  evil  genius  has  seized 
on  England  since  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  Is  it 
that,  having  reached  the  highest  point  of  pros- 
perity, she  begins,  like  all  earthly  things,  to 
retrograde  ?  One  thing  is  certain,  namely,  that 
she  seems  to  have  lost  her  power,  in  losing  her 
love  of  justice.  Her  commerce  has  exceeded 
the  bounds  of  its  prosperity,  in  consequence  of 
the  degree  of  that  prosperity  itself.  The 
world,  encumbered  with  the  products  of  her 
merchandise,  no  longer  knows  what  to  do 
with  them.  Being  obliged  to  part  with  them  at 
the  lowest  price  in  order  to  find  a  market,  she 
occasions  by  that  very  means  a  stagnation  among 
purchasers,  who  are  already  glutted  with  manu- 
factured goods  which  they  cannot  consume. 
Great  Britain  is,  in  fact,  now  engrossed  with 
one  object,  one  fixed  idea — industry.  She  has 
substituted  for  the  moral  principle  of  society  a 
physical  one,  and  she  will  fall  in  consequence  of 
this  principle  ;  sharing  the  fate  of  all  material 
things,  which  time  first  uses  and  then  destroys. 

Nothing  remains  for  me  but  to  speak  of  our 
interior  condition.  In  spite  of  the  little  embar- 
rassment produced  by  the  dismissal  of  the  Duke 
of  Belluno,  the  internal  state  of  France  is 
admirable.  You  know  that,  for  some  time, 
Monseigneur  the  Duke  d'Angouleme  had  com- 
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plained  of  the  administration  of  the  war  depart- 
ment, while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Duke  of 
Belluno  had  complained  of  the  doings  of  Ouvrard. 
The  result  is,  that  the  Marshal  has  been  obliged 
to  succumb  in  this  struggle  against  a  Son  of 
France,  victorious  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  which 
he  is  the  idol :  it  might  have  been  expected. 

In  theory,  it  is  certainly  mischievous  that  a 
prince  can  occasion  the  dismissal  of  a  faithful 
minister.  In  a  representative  government,  it  is 
public  opinion  which  ought  to  seat  or  unseat 
public  men  :  and  if,  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the 
chambers,  they  are  likewise  subject  to  attacks 
from  the  court,  we  experience  alike  the  inconve- 
niences of  absolute  monarchy  and  representative 
monarchy. 

Such  is  the  natural  influence  of  this  Spanish 
war,  that  we  are  now  in  a  condition  to  correct 
and  to  establish  our  own  institutions,  and  should 
be  culpable  not  to  profit  by  an  occasion  which 
gives  us  the  power  of  undertaking  everything 
calculated  to  secure  the  throne  and  the  national 
prosperity. 

We  have  an  army  brave  and  faithful,  which 
might  be  quadrupled  to-morrow,  were  it  need- 
ful. Our  internal  commerce  is  in  the  most 
flourishing  state.  Never,  in  short,  did  a  nation, 
after  so  many  disasters,  put  forth  brighter  hopes, 
or  climb  again  more  quickly  to  its  proper  rank. 
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I  should  wish  to  live  long*  enough  to  see  the 
Emperor  Alexander  accomplish,  in  concert  with 
us,  four  great  things  : — the  union  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  churches,  the  liberation  of  Greece,  the 
establishment  of  Bourbon  monarchies  in  the  new 
world,  and  a  just  system  of  frontier  regulation. 

Here  you  have,  M .  le  Comte,  not  a  letter,  but 
a  volume  :  the  official  notes  will  acquaint  you 
with  news  and  with  personal  circumstances.  I 
reserved  myself  to  show  you  the  heart  of  mat- 
ters:—it  was  my  duty  as  a  minister,  and  my 
pleasure  as  a  friend.  As  to  the  rest,  I  can  assure 
you  that  my  hair  has  become  white  during 
this  war  of  Spain.  I  knew  that  it  depended 
particularly  on  me,  and  was  aware  that  I  should 
be  accused  in  the  eyes  of  posterity  of  having  sa- 
crificed my  country,  had  not  success  crowned  that 
which  I  counselled  and  upheld  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  enterprise. 

Chateaubriand. 

P.  S.  In  speakingjust  now  of  the  great  cabinets, 
I  overlooked  Prussia.  She  has  shown  herself  frank 
and  faithful  in  her  wishes  for  our  success.  She 
has  witnessed  it  without  apprehension  and  with- 
out jealousy  ;  but  her  representative  at  Madrid, 
although  a  friend  to  France,  has  entertained  all 
the  credulities,  fears,  and  declamations  of  his 
colleagues. 
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By  a  conversation  between  Mr.  Canning  and 
the  Prince  de  Polignac,  of  which  the  latter  has 
sent  me  the  details,  it  would  appear  that  the 
English  minister  still  means  to  recognise  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Spanish  colonies,  whatever 
the  opposition  of  the  mother  country,  or  the 
part  taken  by  the  continental  powers.  He  de- 
clares, likewise,  that  England  will  not  suffer  any 
power  to  interfere  in  the  differences  which  may 
continue  to  exist  between  Spain  and  her  colonies. 
It  would  be  well  that  you  inform  me  of  the 
opinion  and  intention  of  the  cabinet  of  St.  Pe- 
tersburg touching  this  point. 

I  have  just  left  the  council,  which  conceives 
this  matter  sufficiently  important  to  be  made  the 
subject  of  an  official  despatch,  now  addressed  to 
you  with  the  memorandum  of  M.  de  Polignac. 


Copy  of  a  Despatch  sent  to  MM.  de  la  Ferron- 
nais,  Raynevaly  and  Caraman,  with  a  draught 
of  a  memorandum  of  conference  between  the 
Prince  de  Polignac  and  Mr.  Canning. 

Paris,  November  1st,  1823. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  send  you  the  me- 
morandum of  a  conference  between  the  Prince 
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de  Polignac  and  Mr.  Canning.  This  memoran- 
dum is  of  the  highest  importance  :  you  will 
therein  see  that  the  administration  of  his  Bri- 
tannic Majesty  no  longer  conceals  its  projects ; 
it  haughtily  avows  that  it  will  recognise  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Spanish  colonies  ;  that  it  will 
suffer  no  power  to  assist  Spain  in  pacifying  these 
colonies  ;  and  that,  in  short,  it  will  take  such 
steps  in  the  matter  as  may  seem  good  to  itself, 
without  acknowledging  any  obligation  to  treat 
with  the  allies,  or  to  await  the  decision  of  the 
Spanish  cabinet,  in  case  that  decision  should  be 
protracted. 

You  know  that  the  intention  of  the  King's 
government  has  always  been  to  treat  the  ques- 
tion of  the  independence  of  the  Spanish  colo- 
nies in  concert  with  that  of  Madrid  and  those  of 
St.  Petersburg,  Vienna,  and  Berlin  ;  but  Eng- 
land, in  precipitating  her  resolution,  puts  an- 
other face  on  this  great  matter,  and  compels 
us,  in  turn,  to  declare  ourselves.  It  is  urgent 
that  the  King  of  Spain  and  the  other  allies  should 
act  in  concert.  I  request  you,  therefore,  to  de- 
mand of  the  court  whereat  you  reside,  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  ambassador  to  Paris,  with 
powers  to  discuss,  in  conference  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  King  and  the  Spanish  ambassador, 
the  subject  of  the  colonies.  The  following  are 
the  points  to  be  determined  on. 
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First.  Should  England  recognise  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Spanish  colonies  without  the 
consent  of  his  Catholic  Majesty,  will  the  court 
of    also  recognise  that  independence  ? 

Second.  Is  it  resolved  to  make  common  cause 
with  France,  should  France  hold  herself  bound 
to  take  part  with  Spain  in  refusing  to  recognise 
the  independence  of  those  Spanish  colonies 
already  recognised  by  England? 

Third.   not  having  any  colonies,  will 

she  regard  this  question  as  foreign  to  her,  leaving 
both  France  and  England  to  take  such  parts  as 
may  appear  to  those  powers  eligible  ? 

Fourth.  If  the  Spanish  government  should 
refuse  to  form  any  arrangement  with  its  colonies, 
and  pertinaciously  claim  a  power  dejure,  without 
having  any  means  of  establishing  a  power  de 

facto,  &c,  will  the  court  of  decide  that 

the  question  may  remain  open,  and  that  every 
state  shall  be  at  liberty  to  act  according  to  its 
particular  interests  ? 

You  will  do  well,  Sir,  to  make  this  despatch 

known  to  the  government  of  —  ,  and  to 

solicit  the  most  decisive  reply  :  not  a  moment  is 
to  be  lost,  since  it  is  desirable  that  the  conference 
should  commence  at  Paris,  at  latest,  in  the  earliest 
part  of  December. 

Chateaubriand. 
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M.  DE  CHATEAUBRIAND  TO  PRINCE  POLIGNAC. 

Paris,  November  6th,  1823. 

Prince, 

I  profit  by  the  departure  of  a  courier  of  M. 
de  Rothschild  to  send  you  this  despatch,  in  which 
you  will  find  a  copy  of  letters  which  I  have  ad- 
dressed to  the  King's  ambassadors  at  Vienna,  at 
St.  Petersburg-,  and  at  Berlin,  relative  to  your 
conversation  with  Mr.  Canning"  touching1  the  Spa- 
nish colonies.  I  request  you  to  see  that  minister, 
and  categorically  to  demand  of  him  the  intention  of 
England  with  respect  to  Portugal,  and  whether 
he  means  to  recognise  the  independence  of  Bra- 
zil, in  like  manner  as  he  affects  to  do  that  of  the 
Spanish  colonies?  We  shall  see,  by  his  reply, 
whether  the  English  government  has  two  rules 
and  two  measures  of  action.  As  to  the  rest — if 
England  precipitates  this  question  ;  if  she  per- 
sists, notwithstanding  the  protestations  of  Spain 
and  the  sentiments  of  the  allied  courts,  in  the 
above  recognition,  things  may  not  go  so  easily. 
We  may  shake  the  flag  of  the  colonies  by  sup- 
porting the  royalist  party  in  them  : — at  all  events, 
if  England  has  the  better  of  us  in  this  matter, 
we  have  not  yet  evacuated  Cadiz,  Barcelona, 
and  Corunna.  This,  Prince,  is  for  your  care 
alone,  and  to  make  you  comprehend  that,  with- 
out overlooking  the  amenities  of  diplomatic  in- 
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tercourse,  you  must  speak  with  a  firm  tone  to 
Mr.  Canning.  You  will  entreat  him,  above 
all  things,  to  do  nothing  hastily  ;  to  join  with  us 
in  urging  Spain  to  form  her  resolution  ;  to 
afford  the  allies  time  to  discuss  a  point  which 
concerns  all  that  is  most  important  in  politics. 
I  cannot  understand  how  this  minister  could  talk 
to  you  about  the  United  States.  Has  he  then  for- 
gotten that  the  United  States  have  recognised,  by 
an  act  of  Congress  passed  last  year,  the  inde- 
pendence of  certain  Spanish  colonies,  and  are 
consequently  disinterested  in  the  question  now  at 
issue  ? 

With  respect  to  the  rest  of  your  letter,  noble 
Prince,  you  are  right,  if  you  wish  it.  I  have  a 
habit  of  not  keeping  strict  accounts,  and  when 
I  preach  economy  it  is  to  satisfy  my  conscience. 
Decrease  your  couriers,  then  ;  retrench  as  you 
please.  I  wash  my  hands  of  it,  and  shall  die  in 
an  hospital. 

Always  yours, 

Chateaubriand. 

h.  r.  h.  the  duke  d'angouleme  to  m.  de 
chateaubriand. 

Bosquillas,  November  8th,  1823. 

Sir, 

I  have  received  your  two  letters  of  the  21st 
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and  28th  ult.  I  am  delighted  to  have  done  what 
is  agreeable  to  you,  in  nominating  your  nephew 
Louis  Colonel  of  the  4th  Chasseurs.  With  re- 
spect to  his  brother  Christian,  he  has  told  me 
that  he  is  contented  where  he  is,  and  desires  no 
change  ;  they  are  both  excellent  and  loyal  young 
men. 

I  add  hereto  my  reply  to  the  King  of  Saxony, 
whose  letter  you  forwarded  me  by  the  last  courier. 

I  have  seen  M.  Pozzo  at  Madrid ;  he  professes 
admirable  sentiments.  I  renew  to  you,  Sir,  the 
assurance  of  all  my  esteem  and  affection. 

Louis-  Antoine. 

P.  S.  I  have  left  the  Major-  General  at  Madrid, 
with  instructions  for  concluding,  in  concert  with 
the  ambassador,  the  treaty  of  occupation ;  but 
it  seems  to  me,  after  the  last  letters  from  that 
capital,  that  it  will  be  a  protracted  affair,  which 
indeed  does  not  surprise  me  as  regards  the 
Spaniards. 

M.  DE  CHATEAUBRIAND  TO  M.  DE  TALARU. 

Paris,  November  15th,  1823. 
You  will  receive  to-day  an  official  letter  from 
me,  together  with  this  private  one.    It  appears 
that  the  King  of  Spain  wishes  to  do  something 
personally  agreeable  to  our  King  ;  and  this,  it 
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strikes  me,  will  be  most  acceptable,  namely,  that 
Ferdinand  should  present  to  Louis  XVIII.,  or  to 
the  Duke  d  Angouleme,  some  of  those  pictures 
of  Raphael,  Domenichino,  and  Murillo,  which 
have  been  restored  by  France.  We  could  have 
wished  to  purchase  them,  or  rather  to  exchange 
them  against  furniture,  porcelain,  &c. :  and  we 
may  yet  send  present  for  present. 

Endeavour  to  bring  this  negociation  to  pass, 
amidst  all  the  others.  It  would  be  well  taken 
here  by  the  public,  who  feel  a  galling  notion 
that  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre  has  been  despoiled 
under  the  Bourbons.  It  would  be  just,  too, 
that  one  war  should  restore  to  us  a  part  of  that 
which  we  lost  by  another. 

My  official  letter  will  tell  you  the  rest. 

Chateaubriand. 

m.  de  chateaubriand  to  m.  de  talaru. 

Paris,  November  25th,  1823. 

My  dear  Friend, 
My  two  last  official  letters  have  apprised  you 
that  an  error  has  taken  place  in  the  manner 
wherein  Spain  should  demand  the  mediation  of 
the  allies.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  she  should 
comprise  England  in  that  alliance  :  she  is  indeed, 
in  effect,  comprised.     To  separate  the  four  con- 
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tinental  courts  from  that  of  London,  would  be 
to  give  the  latter  the  right  of  declaring,  on  that 
instant,  for  the  independence  of  the  colonies. 
Take  care  that  this  serious  error  is  repaired.  It 
is  in  this  point  of  view  alone  that  all  the  courts 
regard  the  mediation.  Austria  and  Prussia  have 
announced  that  they  will  adhere  only  to  the  plan 
which  comprises  Great  Britain  :  this  course,  in- 
deed, will  place  that  power,  whether  she  accepts 
or  declines,  in  the  greatest  embarrassment. 

M.  de  Polignac  has  not  gone  too  far :  we  can- 
not depart  from  this  line  of  politics.  Either 
Spain  will,  or  will  not,  adopt  a  reasonable 
plan  towards  her  colonies  :  if  the  former,  we 
and  our  allies  will  second  her  with  all  our 
means ;  if  the  latter,  still  we  must  not  see  Eng- 
land augment  her  power,  already  too  great,  by 
all  the  riches  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  without 
seeking  a  participation  in  those  riches.  Such 
inadvertency  would  make  a  perfect  exposure  of 
France,  and  we  ourselves  should  run  a  risk  of 
being  stoned  by  the  working  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. We  are  quite  decided  to  act  according 
to  the  individual  interests  of  our  country  on  that 
very  day  when  our  efforts  shall  finally  prove  un- 
availing to  bring  Spain  to  reasonable  measures. 

It  is  this  consideration  that  you  must  enforce 
with  all  your  address. 
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Endeavour  to  bring  our  treaties  to  a  conclu- 
sion :  the  treaty  of  occupation  ;  the  treaty  of 
recognition  of  the  sums  that  we  have  lent  to 
Spain  during  the  campaign  ;  and  that  for  the  in- 
demnity of  our  commerce.  Why  is  not  the  de- 
cree for  the  disbanding  of  the  army — a  royalist 
as  well  as  a  constitutional  measure — yet  publish- 
ed ?  This  delay  is  an  immense  source  of  mischief. 
Why  has  not  the  decree  of  amnesty  appeared  ? 

You  tell  me  that  the  Spaniards  are  pro- 
verbially slow.  I  know  it :  but  meanwhile 
this  state  of  anarchy  in  Spain  is  cited  here  by 
way  of  accusation  against  us,  and  does  us  a  great 
deal  of  harm.  With  regard  to  M.  Saez,  it  mat- 
ters little  to  me  who  he  is,  if  he  is  capable,  and 
will  govern  wisely.  At  least  he  should  be  dis- 
placed from  his  post  of  confessor,  and  revoke 
those  decrees  which  he  caused  to  be  put  forth 
on  the  route  from  Seville  to  Madrid. 

I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  we  are  decided  in  wish- 
ing that  the  affair  of  the  Spanish  colonies  should  be 
treated  at  Paris  in  conference,  if  at  all,  and  not  at 
Madrid,  as  the  jealousy  of  Austria  would  have  it. 
You  will  perceive  that  the  question  would  be 
evaded  there  ;  that  the  Spanish  government  it- 
self, amidst  various  intrigues,  clashing  interests, 
and  national  prejudices,  would  be  quite  incapa- 
ble of  acting  reasonably.    By  the  contrary  ar- 
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rangement,  France  will  play  the  most  important 
part,  and  it  behoves  us  to  elevate  our  country  by 
all  the  means  in  our  power. 

Chateaubriand, 
m.  de  chateaubriand  to  the  marshal  duke  of 

BELLUNO. 

I  have  received,  M.  le  Marshal,  the  letter  you 
did  me  the  honour  to  write,  dated  the  23rd  of 
this  month.  I  now  apprise  you  that  His  Ma- 
jesty intends  himself  to  address  you,  with  the 
view  of  inducing  you  to  accept  the  embassy  to 
Vienna.  But,  Sir,  before  the  King  gives  you  this 
striking  proof  of  his  consideration,  it  is  desirable 
I  should  ascertain  whether  you  feel  disposed  to 
acquiesce— as,  you  know,  His  Majesty  cannot  ex- 
pose himself  to  the  risk  of  a  refusal.  Be  so  good, 
M.  le  Mar6chal,  to  reply  by  return  of  post,  or 
even  despatch  a  courier  to  me,  if  that  course 
should  appear  to  you  more  prompt.  It  appears 
to  me  impossible  that  you  can  repel  this  touching 
mark  of  the  attachment  and  favour  of  your  sove- 
reign, as  is  also  the  opinion  of  the  Duke  d'Havre, 
from  whom  I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  you 
letters. 

My  personal  attachment  to  you,  M.  le  Mar6- 
chal,  equals  those  sentiments  of  high  considera- 
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tion  wherewith  I  shall,  throughout  life,  subscribe 
myself 

Your  most  humble  and  devoted  servant, 

Chateaubriand. 

m.  de  la  ferronnats  to  m.  de  chateaubriand. 

St.  Petersburg,  March  26th,  1825. 

Notwithstanding  the  exact  fidelity  wherewith 
I  gave  you,  to-day,  an  account  of  my  conversa- 
tion with  the  Emperor,  there  remain  certain  de- 
tails and  explanations  which  I  thought  it  best  to 
reserve  for  a  private  letter  ;  and,  besides  these, 
there  are  still  other  points  of  a  nature  too  deli- 
cate to  commit  to  paper  at  all,  and  which  I  have 
charged  M.  Bois-le-Comte  to  communicate  to 
you  verbally. 

At  this  moment,  M.  le  Vicomte,  it  is  towards 
us — in  fact,  towards  us  alone — that  the  views 
and  the  hopes  of  the  Emperor  turn.  He  per- 
ceives, by  degrees,  all  those  circumstances  deve- 
lope  themselves  which  his  penetration  had  fore- 
seen. He  sees  his  natural  enemies,  Austria  and 
England,  committing  errors  which  display  still 
more  weakness  than  want  of  skill.  He  sees 
France,  which  he  is  disposed  to  regard  as  a 
natural  ally,  acquiring  strength,  establishing  her 
power,  and  resuming,  on  the  political  stage,  that 
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position  rightfully  appertaining-  to  her.  He 
knows  that  we  possess  a  brave  and  faithful  army  ; 
and,  in  this  state  of  things,  he  approaches  him- 
self to  us,  places  himself  beside  us,  and,  whilst 
professing  similar  attachment  to  all  the  powers 
of  the  holy  alliance,  he  told  me,  sundry  times, 
during  our  last  conversation,  that  France  and 
Russia,  if  in  perfect  accordance  on  all  points, 
might  constantly  secure  the  tranquillity  of  Europe, 
and  compel  the  other  continental  powers  to  act 
as  they  please.  I  repeat,  Sir,  that  this  existing 
disposition  springs  only  from  the  boundless  confi- 
dence, with  which  you  have  personally  inspired 
the  Emperor.  He  believes  that  you  comprehend 
his  thoughts,  his  views  ;  that  you  are,  to  use  his 
own  words,  the  man  destined  by  circumstances 
to  bring  about,  in  concert  with  himself,  all  those 
changes  which  social  order  and  the  political 
situation  of  Europe  still  require.  He  has  taken 
great  pains  to  impress  on  me  that  he  accords 
you  his  entire  confidence,  saying  he  desires 
all  the  world  should  know  as  much,  and  re~ 
peating  the  declaration,  as  if  he  did  not  feel  quite 
sure  I  gave  him  credit  for  sincerity  in  the  matter. 
You  stand  then,  at  this  time,  beyond  doubt,  M. 
le  Vicomte,  in  a  position  to  supersede  M.  de 
Metternich  in  the  Emperor's  confidence.  If  the 
force  of  circumstances,  or  the  restlessness  and 
vol.  u.  u 
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discontent  of  his  people,  should  place  his  Impe- 
rial Majesty  in  the  way  of  interfering  with  Tur- 
key, and  impose  on  him  the  necessity  of  going  to 
war,  he  well  knows  what  would  be  agreeable  to 
us  :  it  is  for  him  to  explain  himself.  Should  we 
be  the  first  to  take  a  single  step  in  advance  of 
him,  we  should  cause  him  to  draw  back.  As  to 
the  remainder,  M.  le  Vicomte,  I  cannot  too  often 
repeat,  that  the  existing  state  of  things  rests  sole- 
ly on  yourself;  and  that,  should  you  quit  the 
ministry,  everything  would  undergo  a  change. 
What  I  chiefly  beg  of  you  is,  to  maintain  this 
fortunate  confidence  which  the  Emperor  has 
imbibed  towards  you  ;  and  nothing  can  contri- 
bute more  to  this  end,  than  your  particular  cor- 
respondence with  me  ;  your  letters  are  never 
without  their  due  effect. 

You  will  perceive,  by  the  disclosures  which 
M.  Bois-le-Comte  will  make,  further  proof  of  the 
interest  taken  by  the  Emperor  that  nothing 
should  arrest  the  developement  of  our  resources 
and  prosperity.  One  might  be  astonished  at  any 
person  having  the  audacity  to  make  such  a  pro- 
position to  the  Emperor  as  is  alluded  to  ;  but 
the  fact  is,  all  parties  in  turn  have  believed  them- 
selves able  to  attach  this  prince  to  their  respec- 
tive interests,  and  to  make  a  tool  of  him.  The 
Bonapartists  incessantly  pester  him  in  favour  of 
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young  Napoleon ;  another  party,  in  favour  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  or  of  Beauharnais  ;  and 
another  again,  in  favour  of  the  Grand  Duke  Ni- 
cholas. 

An  individual  attached  to  the  court,  and 
likely  to  obtain  a  correct  knowledge  of  what 
passes  there,  has  assured  me  that  the  intention  of 
the  Emperor  is,  to  send  the  Duke  d'  Angouleme 
the  grand  cordon  of  the  order  of  St.  George. 
In  order  to  appreciate  this  mark  of  attention 
thoroughly,  one  should  bear  in  mind  the  high 
value  which  the  Emperor  attaches  to  this  decora- 
tion :  it  is  such  that  he  himself  declined  it  when 
offered  to  him  by  the  chapter  of  the  order  on  his 
return  from  Paris,  declaring  that  he  had  not 
merited  it.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  is  the  only 
individual  who  bears  it  at  the  present  moment. 
The  regulations  of  the  order  limit  the  grand 
cordon  to  some  general  who,  comnander-in- 
chief  of  an  army,  has  gained  several  battles,  and, 
in  the  result,  a  glorious  peace  for  his  country. 
I  have  entered  into  this  detail,  M.  le  Vicomte,  in 
order  that  you  may  not  be  deceived  as  to  the 
real  worth  of  this  compliment  on  the  Emperor's 
part ;  who  was  unable  to  give  a  stronger  proof  of 
the  importance  which  he  attaches  to  the  success  of 
the  Spanish  war,  and  of  the  high  esteem  he  enter- 
tains for  Monseigneur,  the  Duke  d' Angouleme. 
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Receive,  with  the  homage  of  my  high  conside- 
ration, the  assurance  of  my  inviolable  and  most 
sincere  attachment. 

La  Ferronnais. 
m.  de  chateaubriand  to  m.  de  talaru. 

Paris,  December  11th,  1823. 

I  have  told  you  a  thousand  times,  my  dear 
friend,  that  the  only  sure  means  you  had  of  act- 
ing upon  the  King  and  the  Spanish  government 
was,  to  fix  a  very  short  time  for  occupation,  and 
incessantly  to  menace  a  withdrawal.  When  I 
first  suggested  this  plan  to  you,  you  combated  it ; 
I  am  delighted  that  you  have  now  fallen  in  with 
my  advice,  and  find,  upon  occasion,  that  it  points 
out  a  certain  means  of  power. 

It  does  not  seem  possible,  either  to  me  or  the 
president  of  the  council,  to  force  the  King  to 
dismiss,  on  the  instant,  a  ministry,  and  to  exile  a 
favourite.  We  must  reserve  the  threat  of  the 
withdrawal  of  our  troops  for  extreme  cases.  I 
confide  throughout  in  your  tact  and  address : 
now  is  the  time  for  those  resources  of  diplo- 
macy to  be  fully  displayed. 

In  the  first  place,  you  must  firmly  express 
your  dissatisfaction  at  the  favouritism  shown  to 
Ugarte,  and  declare,  if  that  man  is  not  removed, 
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and  if  the  camarilla  revives  its  power,  you 
will  demand  from  your  court  the  withdrawal 
of  our  army.  This  menace,  thus  coming*  from 
you,  will  be  powerful  and  efficacious  :  whereas 
for  the  French  government  itself  to  interfere 
directly,  would  be  the  part  of  rash  men,  who  un- 
derstand nothing  of  business. 

Observe  well  that  the  treaty  gives  you  com- 
plete means  of  holding  out  such  a  menace  ; 
for  not  only  is  the  period  of  the  evacuation  fast 
approaching,  but  to  our  King  is  reserved  the  right 
of  withdrawing  his  troops  whenever  he  thinks 
proper :  we  saw  at  once  the  necessity  of  this 
clause  for  the  protection  of  our  influence  in 
Spain. 

Thus,  then,  by  firmly  expressing  your  dis- 
satisfaction at  the  recal  of  the  camarilla,  you 
will  embarrass  this  ministry,  without  having  the 
air  of  directly  attacking  it :  you  will  see  whether 
it  is  necessary  or  not  to  displace  Casa  Irujo,  an 
amiable  man  whom  we  know,  and  who  is  friendly 
to  France.  I  would  point  out  Las  Amarillas 
on  my  side,  whilst  you  might  propose  him  to 
me  on  yours.  On  your  plan,  Vergas,  an  old 
and  turbulent  man,  would  supersede  Casa  Irujo. 
Almenara  is  indicated  to  us  by  all  the  world  for 
the  finances  :  we  lament  the  old  minister  of  jus- 
tice and  pardon,  who  was  spoken  of  as  an  able 
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and  honest  man.  It  is  requisite  likewise  that 
the  King's  confessor  should  not  be  an  Inquisitor. 
If  Las  Amarillas  will  not  do  for  the  war  depart- 
ment, you  have  Sarsfield  and  d'Eroles.  Sars- 
field  is  preferable,  having  more  vigour  than 
d'Eroles. 

You  tell  me  that  nothing  has  been  seen  of 
your  movements  in  these  matters ;  that  is  well 
and  statesman-like.  It  is  natural  that  you,  in 
one  sense,  should  think  of  nothing  but  Spain  ; 
whilst  I,  who  stand  in  the  centre  of  the  circle, 
see  all  the  different  points  of  its  circumference. 
Our  true  policy  is  that  of  Russia,  by  adhering 
to  which  we  counterbalance  two  decided  ene- 
mies— Austria  and  England.  If  Russia  should 
at  any  time  appear  to  preponderate  too  much,  a 
slight  inclination  on  our  part  towards  England 
will  restore  the  equilibrium  :  it  is  between  these 
two  counterpoints  that  we  must  play  our  game. 
Never  depart  from  this  system,  and,  above  all, 
carefully  conceal  your  policy  and  your  senti- 
ments. Be  the  bon-homme  to  all  except  the 
Spaniards,  towards  wfiom  it  is  necessary  you 
should  hold  a  high  tone.  You  are,  as  it  were, 
a  King,  for  you  dispose  of  forty-five  thousand 
men  ;  and,  by  mixing  address  with  power,  you 
will  make  yourself  obeyed. 

One  thing  I  cannot   comprehend  j — if  the 
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change  of  ministers  has  been  produced  by  a  blow 
of  the  camarilla,  how  is  it  these  ministers  are 
moderate,  or  even  half-liberals  ? 

I  can  understand  that,  in  the  midst  of  these 
unsteady  proceedings,  nothing  goes  forward,  but 
all  retrogrades.  It  is,  however,  fortunate  that 
the  proposal  of  mediation  should  have  been  re- 
tarded, since  it  will  perhaps  give  you  time,  after 
the  receipt  of  my  letters,  to  place  the  matter 
on  another  footing.  You  will  point  out,  that 
the  hopes  respecting  Peru  and  Mexico  are 
not  frustrated  by  the  mediation ;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  are  brightened  through  giving 
strength  to  the  royalists  of  the  colonies.  The 
American  royalists  will  become  still  stronger, 
and  their  antagonists  still  weaker,  if  you  obtain 
the  declaration  of  the  freedom  of  commerce 
which  I  have  required  you  to  do. 

Be  vigilant  with  respect  to  our  treaties.  If 
that  of  occupation  is  not  immediately  signed, 
you  will  declare  that  the  troops  will  be  ordered 
to  withdraw.  You  will  not  even  add  to  this 
treaty  the  article  which  you  had  pointed  out  to 
me,  and  which  I  returned  to  you  corrected. 
The  treaty  must  remain  precisely  as  it  stands. 
It  is  fortunate  that  in  my  note,  dated  half  past 
two  o'clock  on  the  9th,  I  forbad  you  to  insert 
that  article. 
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These  are  unquestionably,  my  ear  friend, 
long  explanations : — but  you  will  now  under- 
stand how  to  act,  by  comparing"  what  I  tell  you 
in  this  confidential  letter  with  what  I  said  in  my 
official  note. 

Chateaubriand, 
m.  de  chateaubriand  to  m.  de  polignac. 

Paris,  December  13th,  1823. 
I  have  this  morning  received  your  despatch 
of  the  12th,  and  shall  transmit  a  copy  of  it  to 
M.  Talaru.  Things  go  on  badly  enough  in 
Spain :  nothing  is  settled  ;  and  this  mediation, 
which  we  desire  to  establish  respecting  the 
colonies,  is  adjourned  like  everything  else. 
Time  will  surprise  these  people  ;  and  whilst 
they  deliberate — drawn  contrary  ways  by  their 
own  passions  and  the  jarring  interests  of  the 
various  members  of  the  alliance — England  will 
step  in  some  fine  morning,  perhaps  on  the 
approaching  session  of  parliament,  and  unre- 
servedly recognise  Spanish  colonial  indepen- 
dence. 

Scrutinise  closely  all  that  passes  around  you. 
The  suavity  of  Canning,  and  his  apparent  change 
of  sentiment  towards  us,  raises  my  suspicion. 
He  is  probably  satisfied  of  our  good  faith,  and 
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with  the  frank  explanation  of  our  views  regard- 
ing the  colonial  question,  because  hence  he  will 
be  more  fully  at  liberty  to  follow  his  own 
schemes.  I  am  afraid  that  some  treaty  cannot 
fail  to  result  from  all  these  circumstances,  par- 
ticularly with  Mexico,  whereby  England  will 
obtain  immense  advantage,  to  the  detriment  of 
our  commerce  and  industry.  Let  us  be  care- 
ful that  we  do  not  slumber  or  play  the  part  of 
dupes.  I  know  there  is  a  difficulty  in  all  this,  for 
we  possess  no  maritime  power ;  and  the  Conti- 
nent, especially  since  our  success,  has  not  suf- 
ficient affection  for  France  to  support  her  in  a 
war  against  England.  It  is  nevertheless  our 
duty  to  do  all  we  can,  and  not  to  hazard  falling 
through  want  of  foresight.  It  seems  to  me 
impossible  but  that  the  ensuing  session  of  par- 
liament will  throw  some  new  light  on  things. 
Can  Canning  present  himself  to  the  house  of 
Commons  without  offering  a  compensation  for 
the  Spanish  war,  which  he  has  permitted  to  take 
place?  Although  he  has  not  impressed  me 
with  a  very  lofty  idea  of  his  statesmanship,  his 
interest  and  self-love  should  urge  him  to  attempt 
something  which  might  stop  the  mouths  of  his 
enemies. 

Chateaubriand. 
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M.  DE  CHATEAUBRIAND  TO  M.  DE  TALARU. 

Paris,  December  17th,  1823. 
I  avail  myself  of  an  estafette  of  the  Duke 
Doudeauville  to  send  you  duplicates,  at  all 
events,  of  my  letters  and  despatches.  As  I  wrote 
to  you  yesterday,  I  have  nothing  more  to 
communicate  except  the  arrival,  from  London, 
of  Rothschild,  Baring,  and  two  other  great 
bankers. 

They  come  for  the  purpose  of  negociating 
with  Rothschild  of  Paris,  to  arrange  a  consider- 
able loan  to  Spain.  They  want  to  examine 
into  the  matter  here,  and  to  discover  in  what 
financial  position  the  government  of  Ferdinand 
finds  itself :  after  which,  they  will  make  their 
proposition. 

But  if,  after  having  made  up  their  minds,  in 
a  commercial  point  of  view,  that  the  loan  is 
practicable,  they  should  find  us  averse  to  it, 
these  gentlemen  declare  that  they  will  do 
nothing  without  our  full  concurrence.  This 
affair  is  quite  different  from  that  which  Parish, 
Prince  Metternich's  man,  proposed  to  arrange 
with  Ouvrard,  and  into  which  Rothschild  of 
Paris  would  not  enter. 

This,  my  dear  friend,  is  a  matter  of  the  first 
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importance.  In  case  these  men — the  greatest 
bankers  in  Europe — should  come  to  the  assist* 
ance  of  Spain,  it  is  to  us  she  will  owe  this  new 
and  signal  service.  Armed  with  these  fresh 
means,  you  may  do  everything.  If  you  have 
not  hitherto  succeeded  in  obtaining  what  we 
have  so  importunately  desired,  you  now  may  do  so. 
You  may  construct  a  ministry  to  your  taste, 
dictate  laws,  get  our  treaties  signed,  and  decide 
on  the  colonial  mediation,  and  the  freedom  of 
commerce  in  America,  by  tightening  or  loosen- 
ing their  purse-strings.  It  would  indeed  be 
unlucky  if,  masters  of  the  Spanish  fortresses,  and 
possessing  the  power  of  opening  or  shutting  the 
source  of  credit,  we  should  ourselves  be  desti- 
tute of  credit  in  the  Peninsula. 

Chateaubriand. 


M.  DE  CHATEAUBRIAND  TO  M.  DE  TALARU. 

Paris,  November  29th,  1823. 
I  conceive,  my  dear  friend,  that  in  the  present 
absurdly  despotic  state  of  Spain,  and  complete 
anarchy  of  the  administration,  one  great  point 
is  gained  by  the  organisation  of  a  council  of 
ministers  :  without  this,  indeed,  nothing  will 
be  done.    But  this  council  is  composed  of  the 
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same  men,  whom  we  have  already  seen  at 
work — issuing,  like  their  master,  decree  after 
decree,  re-establishing  the  tithes,  proscribing  the 
militia  en  masse,  and  refusing  a  pardon  to  Mo- 
rillo.  I  shall  be  delighted  to  find  them  go  on 
well,  and  to  see  the  King,  who  ought  to  decide 
on  everything,  do  so  in  a  reasonable  manner  : 
but  I  have  great  doubts.  Meanwhile  I  observe 
that  they  talk  to  you  a  good  deal  as  to  what  they 
are  about  to  do,  and  yet  all  the  while  do  nothing, 
neither  as  regards  the  conclusion  of  our  trea- 
ties nor  the  condition  of  Spain  itself.  Urge  on 
them,  therefore,  an  acknowledgment  of  our 
various  claims, — a  settlement  of  the  act  of  occu- 
pation, and  of  indemnity  for  our  commerce. 
Press,  goad,  threaten  if  necessary.  We  surely  have 
not  expended  200,000,000  francs,  and  rescued 
Ferdinand,  and  yet  are  destitute  of  influence  in 
Spain.  Your  last  despatches,  down  to  No.  112, 
inspire  me  with  hopes  that  mine,  dated  the 
19th,  would  reach  you  time  enough  to  repair 
the  error  whereinto  we  were  about  to  fall  by 
not  associating  England  in  the  allied  interven- 
tion respecting  the  colonies.  In  this  instance, 
Spanish  dilatoriness  befriended  us.  The  tone  of 
England  towards  us  grows  more  and  more  pa- 
cific :  in  order  not  to  brave  her  uselessly,  we 
must  avoid  the  appearance  of  too  abruptly  sepa- 
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rating  her  from  the  common  interests.  The 
continental  powers  talk  loudly,  and  unconcern- 
edly, of  the  small  number  of  ships,  and  handful 
of  soldiers,  that  would  be  required  to  reduce 
Peru  and  Mexico  :  but  who  would  be  expected 
to  furnish  these  ships  and  soldiers? — We,  with- 
out doubt  : — yet  could  we  sustain  a  maritime 
war  ?  and  in  that  war,  if  undertaken,  would  the 
allies  themselves  support  us  ? — Is  not  Austria 
devoted  to  England,  and  is  not  even  Russia 
herself  mixed  up  with  the  cabinet  of  London  on 
account  of  the  affairs  of  the  East  ?  Let  us  play  a 
cautious  game,  and  be  made  the  dupes  of  nobody. 
We  possess  Cadiz  and  Barcelona :  while  we 
hold  these  securities,  England  will  not  go  too 
far.  We  shall  besides  have  time  to  see  whether 
Spain  is  reasonable  on  the  subject  of  the  colonies: 
if  she  is  not,  we  will  take  our  part.  We  will 
unquestionably  evacuate  that  country,  and  leave 
her  to  make  what  arrangement  with  the  various 
factions  she  can.  You  cannot  too  often  repeat 
this  to  M.Saez,  and  he  need  not  indulge  the  idea 
that  we  should  ourselves  be  endangered  by  the 
revival  of  Spanish  troubles. — Ministers  who  go- 
vern at  present  with  so  little  discretion  will  inevi- 
tably be  hurled  from  their  posts,  when  we  shall  be 
no  longer  present, — a  fact  this  appealing  to  their 
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self-interest,  by  which  they  will  surely  be  influ- 
enced even  in  the  absence  of  more  noble  motives. 
Why,  they  have  not  yet  arranged  those  three 
things  which  common  sense  suggested,  and  for 
which  there  needed  but  one  sitting  of  the  coun- 
cil,— namely,  the  disbanding  of  the  army,  an 
amnesty,  and  a  loan.  Our  affairs  proceed,  in 
their  hands,  no  faster  than  their  own.  Defy 
this  Saez,  my  dear  friend.  I  fear  that  he  con- 
trives to  lull  you  with  words  that  will  realise 
nothing.  Speak  to  me  further  of  this  wily 
minister  ;  tell  me  what  he  really  is  ;  what  are  his 
capacity,  his  character,  his  interests,  his  passions; 
what  in  short,  we  may  hope  from  him,  and  what 
we  may  fear.  Reply  to  me  on  all  the  following 
points. 

Affairs  of  Spain  : — Colonies,  amnesty,  dis- 
banding of  army,  loan. 

Affairs  of  France  : — Treaty  of  occupation, 
acknowledgment  of  our  claims,  indemnity  for  our 
commerce. 

Thus  much  is  clear,  my  dear  friend. — I  repeat 
to  you  that  our  sovereign  feels  much  irritation, 
and  if  Spain  continues  indecisive,  we  will  not. 
Warn  M.  Saez  of  the  danger.  I  have  not  con- 
cealed it  from  the  Duke  de  San  Carlos.  I  have 
received  this  day  a  long  letter  from  General 
Pozzo,  and  shall  answer  it  to-morrow.  Pray 
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be  Russian  in  your  policy.  Our  natural  enemy, 
Austria,  is,  at  the  present  moment,  particularly 
malignant.  Prussia  fears  Russia,  but  follows 
her.  England  caresses  us  just  now,  but  would 
above  all  things  embroil  us  with  the  Czar.  Be 
polite,  but  not  confiding.  It  is  certain  that,  in 
the  affair  of  the  colonies,  England  stands  nearer 
to  us  than  the  continental  powers,  inasmuch  as 
our  interests  approximate. 

Many  thanks  for  the  Order  of  the  Fleece.  I 
was  delighted  that  they  had  given  it  you,  without 
thinking  for  a  moment  that  I  had  merited  it.  I 
am,  thank  God,  greatly  above  these  points  of  am- 
bition,   Always  yours,  my  dear  Friend, 

Chateaubriand. 

m.  de  chateaubriand  to  prince  polignac. 

Paris,  January  5th,  1824. 
I  am  just  come  from  a  conference  with  the 
Duke  of  San  Carlos,  General  Pozzo,  and  Baron 
Vincent.  The  Duke  has  received  the  official 
note  demanding  a  mediation,  with  orders  to 
communicate  it  to  myself,  and  to  the  ambassadors 
of  Austria,  Russia,  and  England.  We  have 
agreed  that  he  should  delay  this  communication 
some  days,  in  order  to  give  you  time  to  write 
and  let  me  know  the  disposition  of  Mr.  Canning. 
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It  will  be  either  favourable  or  unfavourable.  If 
the  former,  we  will  accept  a  demand  for  a  me- 
diation as  soon  as  it  shall  be  officially  made  :  if 
the  latter,  we  suspend  our  decision  until  the 
determination  of  England  is  finally  known  ; — 
above  all,  we  will  not  risk  a  rupture  with  the 
cabinet  of  St.  James  on  this  colonial  question. 

Here,  then,  is  the  pivot  on  which  things  turn  : 
it  is  necessary,  meanwhile,  you  should  know 
what  Austria  suggests,  and  has  caused  to  be 
mentioned  to  Mr.  Canning, — namely,  that  the 
conferences  talked  of  should  be  held  in  London. 
Now,  you  see  Spain  positively  requires  that  they 
should  be  held  at  Paris  ;  and  as  to  us,  our  reso- 
lution is  to  throw  the  matter  overboard  alto- 
gether, rather  than  consent  to  making  London 
the  scene  of  the  mediation.  See  Mr.  Canning 
as  early  as  possible,  and  send  me  back  my 
courier. 

Chateaubriand. 


M.  DE  CHATEAUBRIAND  TO  M.  DE  TALARU. 

Paris,  January  17th,  1824. 

I  am  yet  ignorant,  my  dear  friend,  what  part 
Mr.  Canning  will  take  respecting  the  mediation. 
However,  Sir  Charles  Stuart  told  me  to-day  that 
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he  had  received  letters  from  London,  and  that 
the  ministry  seemed  favourably  disposed  enough 
on  the  subject.  If,  now,  the  decree  for  the  free- 
dom of  commerce  were  to  appear,  we  might 
anticipate  success,  notwithstanding  the  fatal 
enactment  of  the  council  of  the  Indies. 

I  repeat  to  you  for  the  thousandth  time,  if 
the  existing  ministry  does  not  satisfy  you,  change 
it.  You  may  command  in  all.  If  the  clergy  are 
strongest,  and  perhaps  most  useful,  take  part 
with  them,  provided  they  concede  what  you  re- 
quire for  the  well-being  of  Spain — amnesty,  loan, 
freedom  of  commerce,  and  conclusion  of  our 
treaties.  Conceive  thoroughly,  in  your  mind, 
that  z/ow  are  King  of  Spain,  and  ought  to  reign. 
I  do  not  require  of  you  the  upholding  such  or  such 
a  theory,  or  supporting  such  or  such  a  man,  but 
that  only  which  the  state  of  things  permits.  Em- 
barrass yourself  neither  with  the  intrigues  of  your 
colleagues,  nor  the  jealousy  of  our  enemies.  Let 
them  write,  both  here  and  at  the  court,  a  thousand 
calumnies  against  me  and  the  King's  government; 
it  matters  little  ;  let  them  talk,  while  we  act.  I 
repeat  that  you  have  carte  blanche.  All  you  may 
do  will  be  well  done,  and  approved  of,  provided  it 
involves  action  ;  and  you  can  say  as  much  to  Ferdi- 
nand, in  order  to  induce  him  to  come  to  a  conclu- 
sion on  matters  that  regard  both  himself  and  us. 
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If  within  one  month,  counting  from  the  date 
of  this  letter,  nothing  shall  be  accomplished  for 
our  treaties  and  for  Spain,  you  will  actually  re- 
ceive instructions  to  demand  your  passport,  and 
at  the  same  time  M.  de  Bourmont  will  be  di- 
rected to  quit  Madrid.  The  King's  patience  is 
at  an  end.  Both  he  and  his  government  are 
weary  of  being  repaid  for  so  many  sacrifices  only 
by  ingratitude. 

My  official  letters  transmit  you  some  curious 
documents  respecting  Cuba.  I  will  send  you,  by 
the  courier  on  Tuesday,  the  ratification  of  the 
little  treaty  concerning  prizes  ;  it  will  be  in  the 
Moniteur  of  to-morrow. 

Always  yours,  my  dear  friend, 

Chateaubriand. 


M.  DE  CHATEAUBRIAND  TO  GENERAL  BOURMONT. 

Paris,  January  14th,  1824. 

I  have  received,  M.  le  Comte,  the  letter  you 
have  done  me  the  honour  to  write.  You  might 
be  sure  I  should  do  all  that  depended  on  me  to 
ameliorate  the  lot  of  M.  de  la  Roche-Saint- Andre. 
Now  I  will  reply  to  your  politics. 

I  am  persuaded,  M.  le  Cornte,  that  if  we  lose 
our  supremacy  in  Spain,  it  will  be  absolutely  our 
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own  fault,  Masters  of  the  strong*  places  of  a 
country,  and  in  a  condition,  besides,  to  influence 
the  procuring*  for  that  country  the  money  it 
wants,  I  do  not  know  what  we  might  not  do.  I 
cease  not  to  urge  our  excellent  ambassador  to 
act  with  spirit,  to  issue  commands,  if  necessary  ; 
every  ministry  displeasing  to  France  must  go 
out :  any  one  agreeable  to  her  may  remain. 
Nothing  will  be  done  unless  we  ourselves  govern. 
It  is  we  who  ought  to  dictate  the  amnesty,  en- 
force the  laws,  disband  or  reform  the  army.  It 
will  not  do  to  give  Spain  such  or  such  a  species 
of  government,  but  to  discover  within  her  bosom 
a  power  by  which  we  may  establish  order  and 
justice.  Do  the  clergy  constitute  that  power  ? 
Suppose  we  depend  upon  them  ;  place  them  at 
the  head  of  the  state,  in  a  condition  to  accom- 
plish such  things  as  are  desirable  for  the  safety  of 
the  monarchy.  In  this  case,  that  body  must 
adopt  arrangements  which  may  yet  save  a  part  of 
the  colonies  ;  it  must  pay  the  interest  upon  loans, 
sign  our  particular  treaties,  &c.  On  these  con- 
ditions, wre  will  march  along  with  it  :  we  will 
leave  our  army  with  it,  and  suffer  it  not  to  be 
chased  from  power.  What  imports  it,  now,  that 
the  late  ministry  has  fallen  by  such  or  such  means, 
through  the  influence  of  such  or  such  individu- 
als?— What  imports  it,  that  the  existing  ministry 
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should  be  sustained  on  such  or  such  credit  ?  If 
it  is  not  agreeable  to  the  .country,  let  it  resign  ; 
and  it  is  for  France,  for  our  ambassador,  to  name 
the  men  who  shall  succeed.  I  know,  M.  le 
Comte,  that  you  have  to  conquer  many  obstacles  ; 
that  intrigues,  jealousies,  and  prejudices  are 
armed  against  you.  The  corps  diplomatique 
mixes  its  annoyances  with  these  difficulties* 

The  mischief  of  all  this  is,  that  we  lose,  in  vain 
reproaches,  the  moment  of  action.  I  entreat  you 
strongly,  M.  le  Comte,  to  unite  yourself  to  the 
ambassador,  in  order  to  strike  a  vigorous  blow. 
We  must  obtain  in  fifteen  days  the  signature  of 
all  our  treaties,  and  the  accomplishment  of  every 
thing  respecting  which  M.  de  Talaru  has  in- 
structions. M.  de  Talaru  has  carte-blanche  ;  I 
take  upon  my  own  responsibility  all  that  he  does. 
Go  both  of  you  straight  to  the  King.  Talk  to 
him  ;  if  he  will  not  listen  to  that  which  you  be- 
lieve necessary  for  the  renovation  of  Spain,  M. 
de  Talaru  will  receive  immediate  orders.  We 
should  be  forced  to  abandon  the  unhappy  monarch 
whom  we  have  delivered,  to  a  destiny,  the  course 
of  which  it  would  no  longer  be  in  our  power  to 
alter. 

Such,  M.  le  Comte,  are  my  political  senti- 
ments respecting  Spain  ;  if  they  are  conformable 
to  your  own,  I  shall  felicitate  myself.    You  have 
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at  heart,  like  me,  the  good  of  Spain  and  the 
honour  of  France. 

Receive  &c. 

Chateaubriand. 

P.  S.  I  must  tell  you,  M.  le  Comte— in  order 
to  keep  nothing  on  my  conscience — that  it  would 
seem  desirable  to  re-assemble  the  old  Cortes  ; 
but  is  it  better  to  convoke  them  just  now,  to 
make  up  for  the  royal  weakness,  and  bring  about 
what  is  wanting  of  the  useful  and  vigorous,  or 
should  it  be  deferred  till  a  strong  administration 
has  re-established  order  in  the  Peninsula  ?  I 
think  both  plans  may  equally  be  vindicated. 
There  are  certain  questions,  such  as  those  of 
the  colonies,  (which  is  everything  to  Spain,)  that 
a  political  body  like  the  old  Cortes  can  alone 
determine :  for  I  doubt  whether  the  King  and 
his  ministers  will  ever  venture  to  take  a  decided 
step  on  this  point ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  old 
Cortes  might  bring  back  the  national  troubles. 
One  had  need  be  on  the  spot,  like  you,  to  judge 
discreetly. 

M.  DE  CHATEAUBRIAND  TO  M.  DE  TALARU. 

Paris,  January  24th,  1824. 
We  desire,  rather  than  hope,  my  friend,  that 
the  presence  of  Marcellus  will  make  an  impres- 
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sion  on  the  Spanish  government,  and  bring  it 
to  a  decision.  If  you  succeed,  Marcellus  will  re- 
turn ;  if  otherwise,  he  will  remain  as  charge 
d'affaires,  and  you  will  receive  your  letters  of 
recal,  while  at  the  same  sime  we  will  adopt  to- 
wards Spain  measures  of  the  utmost  severity. 
The  King  is  so  chagrined  at  her  ingratitude 
to  France,  that  he  will  no  longer  listen  to  any- 
thing. 

I  greatly  desire,  both  for  your  honour  and 
for  ours,  that  you  may  bring  about  the  decree 
for  the  freedom  of  commerce.  You  must  employ 
every  means  to  this  end.  You  are  aware  that  it 
is  not  possible  for  us  to  remain  as  we  are.  Con- 
sider how  we  should  appear  when  the  discus- 
sions are  opened  in  the  English  parliament,  and 
reflect  that  we  shall  see  that  power  seize,  under 
our  very  eyes,  upon  the  Spanish  colonies  ;  for 
to  declare  their  independence,  and  to  appropri- 
ate them,  is  in  result  the  same  thing :  and  that 
result  we  should  have  helped  forward  at  Madrid. 
The  idea  is  intolerable.  The  declaration  of  the 
freedom  of  commerce  would  save  our  honour, 
place  us  in  a  good  position  in  the  tribune,  and 
compel  England  to  make  herself  the  open 
champion  of  insurrection,  since  she  would  no 
longer  be  able  to  argue  from  her  commercial 
interests.    Attack  the  King  man  to  man  ;  make 
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him  sign  before  you  ;  and  if,  in  consideration 
of  this  decree,  some  concession  should  be  ex- 
acted from  you  relative  to  the  troops,  prison- 
ers, &c,  we  will  ratify  your  engagements. 

We  have  drawn  up  the  decree  in  two  ways  : 
that  which  we  like  the  best  includes  the  question 
of  consuls.  If  Spain  well  understood  her  in- 
terests and  her  policy,  she  would  at  once  adopt 
it :  by  such  means  she  would  neutralise  the 
English  system — for  the  English  having  already 
sent  consular  agents  into  the  Spanish  colonies, 
France  and  the  allies  are  legitimately  entitled 
to  do  the  same.  These  last-mentioned  consuls 
would  counterbalance  the  former,  and  would 
support  and  extend  the  rights  of  the  mother 
country.  But  will  M.  Heredia — who  by-the- 
by  is  called  a  man  of  talent  — understand  this 
policy?  Above  all,  will  the  council  understand 
it  ?  There  is  one  sure  way  of  acting ;  namely, 
to  make  the  King  sign  without  submitting  the 
matter  to  the  council.  Do  not  quit  the  palace 
until  the  decree  No.  %  be  signed.  Let  M. 
de  Bourmont,  if  you  wish  it,  accompany  you, 
who  will  declare  that  he  expects  orders  to  eva- 
cuate Madrid. 

Chateaubriand. 
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GENERAL  BOURMONT  TO  M.  DE  CHATEAUBRIAND. 

Madrid,  January  29th,  1824. 

M.  le  Vicomte, 

Were  the  ideas  expressed  in  the  letter  which 
your  excellency  did  me  the  honour  to  write  on 
the  17th  of  this  month,  followed  out  at  Madrid, 
I  am  convinced  that  monarchy  would  speedily 
flourish  again  in  Spain,  and  restore  to  that 
country  a  great  degree  of  prosperity :  that 
all  the  claims  and  particular  matters  relative  to 
France  might  be  concluded  in  eight  days,  and 
that  ere  long  Spain  would  cease  to  occasion  an 
atom  of  inquietude  to  France,  which  indeed,  on 
the  contrary,  might  draw  from  her  desirable  re- 
sources within  two  years,  should  she  stand  in 
need  of  them. 

I  fear,  however,  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  ob- 
tain any  description  of  good  from  the  existing 
ministers  of  H.  C.  M.,  who  are  in  fact  the  crea- 
tures of  the  Camarilla,  (whereon  they  depend,) 
and  against  whom  the  spirit  of  opposition  be- 
comes more  and  more  strong. 

I  am  distressed,  likewise,  to  see  men  supported 
by  France  who  have  endeavoured  to  sow  dis- 
sension amongst  the  royal  family,  and  have  even 
dared  to  accuse  the  Infant  Don  Carlos  of  cul- 
pable intentions  towards  the  King  his  brother. 
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The  assembly  of  the  ancient  Cortes  would  be 
impossible  under  the  existing  ministry,  who 
would  withhold  their  consent  on  account  of  the 
great  influence  which  the  party  opposed  to  them 
has  over  that  body. 

The  Cortes,  it  also  strikes  me,  would  be  dan- 
gerous at  this  moment,  when  the  royal  authority 
is  powerless.  I  incline,  then,  to  the  opinion  that 
it  would  be  well  to  establish  in  Spain  a  dictator- 
ship directed  by  France,  that  is,  for  a  year,  or 
perhaps  less  ;  a  year  or  two  hence,  the  Cortes 
might  be  assembled,  when  the  royal  power  shall 
have  recovered  itself,  and  be  rendered  popular 
by  the  good  it  has  accomplished  in  reforming 
and  regulating  the  various  departments  of  admi- 
nistration, and  paying  its  current  expenses. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  great  respect, 
your  Excellency's  most  humble  and  most 
obedient  servant, 

The  Lieut. -General  commanding  in  chief, 
Count  de  Bourmont. 

m.  de  chateaubriand  to  m.  de  talaru. 

Paris,  January  29th,  1824. 
According  to  your  letter  and  despatch  of  the 
'2L2nd  of  this  month,  my  dear  friend,  you  are  in 
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great  hopes  of  receiving*  an  acknowledgment  for 
34,000,000  francs.  God  grant  that  the  council 
of  state  may  interpose  no  fresh  chicaneries ! 

Marcellus  will  then,  perhaps,  reach  you  at  a 
moment  of  the  amelioration  of  French  affairs — 
probably  after  the  acknowledgment  has  been 
signed,  and  even  the  treaty  of  occupation.  His 
presence  will,  in  that  case,  still  be  useful  to  you 
on  two  points— the  decree  for  the  freedom  of 
commerce,  and  the  amnesty. 

Regarding  freedom  of  commerce,  it  will  not 
suffice  to  whisper  to  France  and  England  that 
they  will  give  foreigners  every  facility  of  trading 
to  the  colonies :  what  is  required,  is  a  patent 
decree  issued  with  relation  to  all  the  countries  of 
Europe,  and  that  for  the  following  reasons  ; — 

Such  a  decree  would  raise,  for  Spain,  an 
infinite  number  of  partisans  in  the  colonies. 

It  will  embarrass  the  projects  of  England,  and 
retard,  if  not  prevent,  the  recognition  which  that 
power  is  about  to  make  of  Spanish  colonial 
independence.  In  fact,  to  gain  time  upon  this 
point  is  everything  for  Spain. 

To  conclude :  it  will  produce  a  great  effect  in 
France,  and  shut  the  mouths  of  the  objectors 
to  the  Spanish  war;  by  which  war  we  have 
done,  at  least,  what  nobody  ever  did  before 
us — brought  Spain  regularly  to  open  her  colo- 
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nies  to  Europe.  It  will  operate,  not  only 
by  its  real  or  physical  effect,  but  by  its  moral 
effect  also,  which  is  an  immense  power.  We 
are  well  aware  that  this  decree  will  not  probably 
prevent  England  from  declaring-  for  the  inde- 
pendence, and  it  will  not  cause  one  additional 
port  to  be  opened  to  our  vessels  in  Mexico  or 
Peru.  But  it  will  place  us  on  a  good  footing ; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  England  will  occupy  a 
slippery  position  :  it  will,  in  fine,  add  strength  to 
us,  and  be  of  the  greatest  utility  to  Spain. 

The  loans  which  that  unhappy  country  has 
contracted,  or  is  about  to  contract,,  will  com- 
plete its  ruin.  If  its  revenues  are  mort- 
gaged, how  is  it  to  exist  ?  Tt  is  the  ecclesiastical 
body  which  ought  to  pay  the  interest  of  a  loan, 
adopting  the  very  reasonable  proposition  of 
Rothschild.  You  tell  me  that  the  clergy  wish  to 
rule,  and  that  they  will  do  nothing  in  concert 
with  the  present  ministry.  I  reply  : — Well,  let 
it  rule,  and  let  this  ministry  be  overturned, 
provided  a  new  one  be  constructed,  having  at 
heart  the  interests  of  Spain  and  of  France  :  but 
here  is  the  difficulty.  Was  Saez  ours  ?  Is  Erro, 
whom  we  have  elevated,  ours  ?  This  people 
is  ungrateful  above  all,  and  the  clergy  more 
particularly  so.  After  all,  it  matters  little  who 
governs,  provided  they  do  govern.    The  blindest 
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despotism  is  still  better  than  anarchy  ;  but  in 
Spain  there  seems  to  be  nothing  but  what  is 
arbitrary,  and  this  is  very  different  from  a  despo- 
tism ;  from  arbitrary  dictation  nothing  can  be 
hoped. 

You  must  regulate  your  conduct  at  the  present 
moment  as  follows  : — 

Get  the  acknowledgment  and  the  treaty  of 
occupation  signed ;  obtain  also  the  amnesty  and 
decree  for  freedom  of  commerce ;  and  do  not 
imagine  you  can  possibly  return  without  having 
obtained  these  two  last-mentioned  acts. 

The  King's  brow  begins  to  clear  up  ;  all  will 
be  arranged  through  my  friendship  and  devotion 
for  you.  Seeing  you  have  paid  for  the  Fleece, 
that  I  may  not  lose  my  money,  make  them 
deliver  me  the  diploma.  Villele  has  also  paid 
for  waste  paper,  and  received  nothing. 

The  news  from  the  provinces,  of  which  you 
inform  me,  is  not  so  bad  as  it  is  said  to  be  at 
Madrid — at  least  not  upon  our  frontier.  Cata- 
lonia, on  the  other  hand,  is  re-organising  itself ; 
and  the  Baron  d'Eroles  has  proved  that  some- 
thing can  be  done  in  Spain,  and  even  money 
found  :  but  you  will  see  that,  because  he  is  doing 
good  in  Catalonia,  he  will  be  recalled, 
Always  yours,  my  dear  friend, 

Chateaubriand. 
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PRINCE  POLIGNAC  TO  M.  DE  CHATEAUBRIAND. 

London,  February  6th,  1824. 

You  have  been  able  to  see  by  the  English 
papers,  my  dear  Viscount,  what  a  difference 
there  is  between  the  language  of  the  English 
ministers  in  parliament  this  year  and  last.  Lord 
Liverpool  has  delivered  a  brilliant  eulogium  on 
the  Duke  d'Angouleme,  and  Mr.  Canning  on 
the  conduct  of  the  French  army  during  the 
Peninsular  war. 

Two  members  of  the  Columbian  government 
have  arrived  in  Europe  :  these  individuals  partake 
the  opinion  of  their  fellow-citizens  with  regard  to 
the  English  nation,  which  they  do  not  like,  but 
prefer  the  French.  I  shall  see  them  to-morrow, 
not  as  ambassador 9  but  as  a  person  anxious  to 
learn  for  himself  what  passes  in  the  New  World. 
They  are  (or  at  least  one  of  the  two  is)  about  to 
visit  France.  You  will  perhaps  find  it  useful  to 
see  them  privately,  and  make  them  welcome* 

Receive  the  assurance  of  my  most  sincere 
attachment. 

Prince  de  Polignac 
m.  de  chateaubriand  to  m.  de  rayneval. 

Paris,  February  17th,  1824. 
I  have  the  pleasure,  Monsieur,  to  announce  to 
you  that  all  our  Spanish    affairs    are  settled. 
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Monsieur  de  Talaru  has  signed  the  treaty 
of  prizes,  the  acknowledgment  of  34,000,000 
francs,  and  the  treaty  of  occupation.  The 
basis  of  this  last  is,  as  I  have  already  signified 
to  you,  that  we  should  leave  45,000  men 
in  Spain  in  our  pay,  the  Spaniards  only  mak- 
ing up  the  difference  between  the  war  and 
peace  establishment,  estimated  at  two  millions, 
including  the  expenses  of  our  marine  at  Cadiz, 
which  stands  also  on  the  footing  of  war.  The 
occupation  will  terminate  in  the  month  of  July  : 
but  it  is  stipulated  by  a  particular  clause,  that  if 
at  that  epoch  the  contracting  parties  should 
desire  it,  the  occupation  may  be  prolonged. 

Reason  and  moderation  have  been  our  guides 
throughout  this  business  :  nevertheless  we  have 
been  shamefully  calumniated.  We  demand,  it  is 
said,  34,000,000  francs  without  just  claim  ;  and 
two  millions  for  45,000  men,  whereas  we 
have  but  27,000  ;  and  this,  notwithstanding  we 
can  furnish  proof  of  having  lent  34,000,000, 
and  of  leaving  45,000  men,  besides  our  marine, 
in  Spain — except  such  soldiers  as  are  disbanded 
annually  by  virtue  of  our  recruiting  laws,  and 
who  are  replaced  by  fresh  men.  It  was  not 
necessary  we  should  talk  about  all  this  ;  under  a 
representative  government  we  must  present  our- 
selves to  the  Chambers,  the  members  of  which, 
did  they  not  know  what  had  become  of  the 
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34,000,000  francs  lent  to  Spain,  would  naturally 
say,  that  we  had  put  the  money  in  our  pockets, 
and  we  should  have  been  driven  from  office  ac- 
cording* to  our  deserts.  And  when  we  consider 
that  these  same  acknowledgments  are  but  nomi- 
nal ;  that  Spain  will  never  pay  us,  and  that  we  ask 
but  a  slip  of  paper  to  enable  us  to  make  up  our 
budget,  their  assertions  must  appear  still  more 
motiveless. 

There  is  one  thing  more  important  than  the 
signature  of  our  treaties — namely,  the  decree 
for  the  freedom  of  commerce  with  the  Spanish 
colonies,  which  I  have  at  length,  after  much 
solicitation,  obtained.  I  have  sent  you  a  copy 
of  it,  calling  your  attention  to  its  principal 
advantages  in  my  official  letter.  It  is  now 
necessary  that  England,  if  she  hastens  to  recog- 
nise the  independence  of  Spanish  America,  should 
avow  her  fondness  for  revolution  ;  she  can  no 
longer  argue  from  the  interests  of  her  commerce. 

The  demand  of  a  mediation,  which  I  have 
also  obtained  from  Spain,  remains  without  effect 
for  the  moment,  as  it  would  seem  to  me  the 
most  glaring  imprudence  to  hold  conferences 
here  upon  this  great  question,  England  refusing 
to  participate  in  them.  We  should  in  such  case 
justify  all  Mr.  Canning's  resolutions.  Under  a 
pretext  that  the  continental  powers  busied  them- 
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selves  respecting  these  colonies,  he  would  have 
hastened  to  recognise  their  independence,  and 
we  should  thus  have  thrown  them  into  the  arms 
of  England,  even  in  striving  to  save  them.  Mr. 
Canning  has  made  it  understood,  as  well  as  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  that  he  will  not 
permit  the  continental  powers  the  right  of  inter- 
fering with  armed  hands  in  the  affairs  of  the 
colonies.  Whether  this  declaration  may  be  found- 
ed in  justice,  or  whether  it  may  not,  whether  it 
may  be  rash  or  otherwise,  it  unquestionably 
breathes  of  war,  should  Europe  interfere.  Now, 
would  universal  Europe  make  war  upon  Eng- 
land ?  Austria  certainly  would  not ;  Prussia  has 
no  interest  in  doing  so  :  it  is  therefore  clear  that 
Russia  and  France  alone  would  remain  upon  the 
field  of  battle.  I  admit  that  they  would  suffice 
for  all  ;  but  we  should  shun  this  alternative  if 
possible,  and  do  all  that  moderation,  reason,  and 
prudence  demand,  before  we  proceed  to  drawing 
the  sword.  It  is  on  this  account  that  I  have 
deemed  it  necessary  to  protract  the  question  of 
the  mediation— to  postpone  the  conferences — in 
short,  to  strive  by  every  means  to  bring  Eng- 
land round  to  her  true  interests  and  to  more  just 
ideas.  I  do  not  despair  of  doing  so  since  the 
decree  for  the  freedom  of  commerce:  on  this 
point  we  must  all  work  in  concert,  with  activity. 
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To  conclude,  as  regards  Spain:  the  existing  mi- 
nistry has  the  clergy  against  it,  but  it  appears 
sufficiently  able  for  the  country.  We  long  for 
the  decree  of  amnesty.  This  decree  will  doubt- 
less be  ill  framed,  for  in  Spain  all  is  passion,  but 
in  the  end  it  will  act  tolerably  well.  As  to 
the  rest,  from  want  of  money  and  a  thousand 
other  reasons,  the  Peninsula  is  in  the  most  pro- 
found anarchy  —  an  anarchy  which  only  fails  to 
destroy  that  unhappy  people,  because  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  live  without  an  administra- 
tion for  two  centuries. 

Chateaubriand. 


M.  DE  CHATEAUBRIAND  TO  M.  DE  TALARU. 

Paris,  February,  19th,  1824. 

What  you  tell  me  in  your  despatches  (No. 
26)  respecting  the  amnesty,  makes  me  fear  that 
Monsieur  Heredia  has  succumbed  under  the 
efforts  of  his  enemies.  You  at  first  declared 
yourself  strongly  against  that  minister  ;  but  ex- 
perience has  since,  without  doubt,  taught  you 
that  he  might  become  useful.  Indeed,  in  your 
despatch,  you  vaunt  his  ability.  If  you  preserve 
©till  the  same  opinion,  your  duty  is  to  support 
him  in  the  difficult  position  wherein  he  is  placed. 

vol.  11.  Y 
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A  minister  who  has  had  the  courage  to  sign  the 
acknowledgment  of  34,000,000  francs,  and  the 
decree  respecting  the  freedom  of  commerce,  and 
who  is  about  to  publish  the  amnesty — all  unpo- 
pular things  in  the  unhappy  country  in  which  you 
live — could  not  be  abandoned  without  a  degree 
of  ingratitude  on  the  part  of  France. 

It  remains  to  be  seen,  in  the  midst  of  the  va- 
rious intrigues,  what  reality  there  is  in  the  fears 
of  the  King,  and  in  the  speeches  of  M.  Heredia. 
Will  they  not  create  some  pretext  for  suspend- 
ing the  amnesty  ?  or,  more  likely  still,  will  not 
the  clergy,  who  would  overturn  the  ministry, 
make  a  factious  opposition  to  this  measure,  in  or- 
der to  frighten  his  Catholic  Majesty  ?  One  thing 
is  certain,  however  strange,  that,  there  being  a 
sufficiently  numerous  garrison  at  Madrid,  the 
military  authorities  have  permitted  assemblies  to 
congregate  under  the  very  windows  of  the  cas- 
tle.   One  knows  well  how  imposing  firmness  is. 

In  any  case,  you  must  never  consent  to  a  de- 
lay in  publishing  the  amnesty.  The  King  and 
the  Prince  Generalissimo  both  consider  their  word 
pledged  in  this  matter,  and  his  Majesty  means 
to  allude  to  the  subject  in  his  speech  on  the  open- 
ing of  the  Chambers. 

I  know  not  how  to  direct  your  attention  too 
much  just  now  towards  the  loan.  The  Spanish  co- 
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lonies- — above  all,  Mexico — have,  in  London, 
sundry  partisans  and  immense  interest  respecting 
matters  of  finance.  It  is  requisite  that  the  mother 
country,  (which  has,  besides,  an  urgent  want  of 
money  to  enable  it  to  exist  and  to  influence  the 
colonies,)  should  counterbalance  in  England  the 
credit  of  kSpanish  America,  by  attaching  to  its  own 
prosperity  the  fortunes  of  the  great  capitalists  of 
Europe.  M.  Heredia  is  a  sensible  man,  and  will 
comprehend  this  system. 

The  decree  respecting  the  freedom  of  com- 
merce has  considerable  effect.  The  English  are 
in  a  position  the  most  embarrassing  ;  they  feel 
splenetic  enough,  but  dare  not  openly  attack  an 
unexceptionable  act,  though  one  which  will  com- 
pel them  to  explain  themselves. 

Chateaubriand. 

m.  de  chateaubriand  to  m.  de  serre. 

Paris,  March  16th,  1824. 
I  had  wished  to  commence  this  letter,  Mon- 
sieur le  Comte,  by  offering  you  my  felicitations 
on  your  election  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  I  find  I  have  nothing  else  to 
present  than  compliments  of  condolence.  Time 
and  patience,  however,  provide  a  remedy  for 
everything,  and  I  have  still  great  hopes  to  see 
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you,  some  day,  honouring"  the  department  of 
foreign  affairs  by  your  talents  in  the  tribune. 

I  have  received  the  letters  which  you  did  me 
the  honour  to  write.  What  you  say  of  the  sep- 
tennial renewal  is  admirable.  The  law  will  not  be 
framed  as  I  could  have  wished  it.  What  I  desired 
to  see,  was,  a  five-yearly  renewal,  at  first,  of  the 
existing*  Chamber,  elected  by  virtue  of  the  charter, 
and  a  septennial  one  of  those  which  follow  it. 
I  suggested  likewise  an  alteration  in  the  point  of 
age.  I  have  been  beaten  on  these  two  points, 
and  the  septennial  re-election  is  proposed,  purely 
and  simply.  There  is  no  doubt  but  it  will  be 
passed  by  an  immense  majority.  I  still  prefer 
my  own  project,  as  more  legal  and  more  com- 
plete. However  it  may  turn  out,  this  enactment 
will  be  a  great  good,  and  a  beneficial  result,  for 
us,  of  the  Spanish  war. 

Spain  is  tranquil :  the  civil  troubles  there  are  all 
appeased  :  but  to  the  political  sore  that  remains, 
existing  in  the  King  himself,  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  apply  a  remedy.  It  would  be  desirable 
to  convoke  the  ancient  Cortes,  modified  accord- 
ing to  the  time  :  but  the  King  would  not  con- 
sent to  this,  and  the  people  still  less.  A  really 
great  minister  might  venture  to  convoke  them  : 
but  where  is  such  a  one  to  be  found  ?  Foreign 
states,  France  herself,  could  do  nothing  of  a  na- 
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tional  character  with  this  capricious  people,  and 
besides  they  would  be  divided  in  interest  and 
doctrines  :  it  is  best,  therefore,  to  leave  them 
alone.  The  present  Spanish  minister,  who  has 
conceded  to  us  freedom  of  commerce  with  the 
colonies,  and  has  demanded  the  mediation  of  the 
powers,  will  be  driven  from  office  because  he  has 
common  sense. 

You  are  right  as  to  the  colonies.  They  will 
not  occasion  war,  simply  because  we  will  not 
undertake  it,  and  because  the  continent,  although 
making  so  much  noise  with  respect  to  theories, 
would  not  second  us  in  any  attempt  to  Support 
those  theories  with  the  strong  arm  against  Eng- 
land. The  colonies  must,  then,  be  separated  ; 
and  our  declaration  at  Verona  has  placed  us  in 
the  best  position  for  profiting  by  this  separation. 
We  foresaw  the  event,  and  made  it  understood 
that  we  would  not  sacrifice  our  proper  interests 
to  political  theories.  The  whole  is,  that  the  re- 
cognition should  not  be  too  prompt,  and  that  we 
should  well  ascertain  if  there  exist  in  America 
governments  capable  of  concluding  and  main- 
taining treaties.  On  this  point  England  is  per- 
fectly reasonable,  and  our  relations  on  either  side 
are  extremely  satisfactory. 

Your  information  respecting  the  secret  socie- 
ties is,  Monsieur  le  Comte,  extremely  valuable. 
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It  remains  to  distinguish  the  theoretical  from  the 
practical  in  these  machinations,  and  ascertain  to 
what  extent  their  plan  is  visionary  or  real.  That 
they  would  reverse  established  order,  is  a  com- 
mon thing  in  all  times  and  places  ;  but  that,  from 
the  movements  of  corrupted  human  nature,  these 
secret  societies  would  become  a  regular  and  per- 
manent engine  of  destruction,  it  is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve. 

I  pray  you  to  support  earnestly  our  commer- 
cial interests. 

I  have  done  what  you  wish  respecting  your 
appointments,  and  will  exert  myself  to  the  ut- 
most to  render  your  position  agreeable.  Our 
country  is  at  the  present  moment  so  prosperous 
and  so  glorious,  that  our  ambassadors  may  well 
enlarge  thereon  to  foreign  powers. 

Receive  anew,  Monsieur  le  Comte,  the  as- 
surance of  my  devotion  and  high  consideration. 

Chateaubriand. 

P.  S.  My  nephew,  Christian  de  Chateaubriand, 
is  leaving  us  for  Italy.  Should  he  visit  Naples,  I 
recommend  him  to  your  kindness:  he  is  thegrand- 
son  of  Monsieur  de  Malesherbes. 
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PRINCE  POLIGNAC  TO  M.  DE  CHATEAUBRIAND. 

London,  March  16th,  1824. 
There  is  nothing  new  here,  my  dear  Vi- 
comte.  You  will  have  read,  ere  the  receipt  of 
this  letter,  the  speech  which  Lord  Liverpool  de- 
livered yesterday  in  the  English  House  of  Peers, 
in  reply  to  Lord  Lansdowne's  motion  upon  the 
question  of  the  independence  of  the  Spanish  co- 
lonies. Lord  Lansdowne  had  called  the  pre- 
vious evening  at  my  house,  but  I  was  from  home, 
which  I  much  regret.  As  to  the  rest,  his  ex- 
pressions have  been  as  moderate  as'  possible  for 
a  member  of  opposition,  and  form  a  striking  con- 
trast to  those  of  young  Lord  Ellenborough,  who 
has  discovered,  in  our  conduct  in  Spain,  praised 
by  his  lordship,  a  motive  for  accusing  us  of  ambi- 
tious views  respecting  that  country.  There  is 
nothing  very  remarkable  in  Lord  Liverpool's 
speech",  the  two  following  points  only  are 
prominent.  First,  that  he  does  not  seem  yet 
prepared  to  recognise  colonial  independence ; 
and  secondly,  that  his  personal  desire  is,  that 
the  colonies  should  make  choice  of  a  monarchical 
form  of  government.  The  most  important  dis- 
cussion will  take  place  the  day  after  to-morrow 
in  the  House  of  Commons.    It  has  come  round 
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to  me,  that  Mr.  Canning  has  expressed  his  dis- 
content, to  a  third  party,  at  the  delay  manifested 
by  the  Spanish  minister  accredited  to  the  court 
of  St.  James.  He  knows  that  this  functionary 
has  been  some  time  at  Paris  :  that  he  has  had 
long*,  frequent,  and  secret  conferences  with 
Pozzo :  all  this  disquiets  him,  and  excites  a  little 
ill-humour.  I  shall  endeavour  to  see  him  to- 
morrow, and  to  remedy  this  mischief  previously 
to  the  sitting  of  Thursday. 

The  Prince  de  Polignac. 

M.  DE  CHATEAUBRIAND  TO  PRINCE  POLIGNAC. 

Paris,  March  ,  1824. 

In  your  last  letter,  noble  Prince,  you  ask  me 
what  Europe  has  said  or  done  relative  to  the  co- 
lonies. The  alliance,  some  days  since,  busied  me 
very  maUapropos.  They  insist  on  our  taking 
resolutions  against  the  independence  ;  and  would 
recommence  conference  upon  the  affairs  of  Spain, 
including  the  colonies.  Our  language  is  mode- 
rate on  this  point ; — your  memorandum  dis- 
pleased them  much.  They  dare  not  speak  out 
openly,  but  it  is  easy  to  perceive  marks  of  spleen 
and  inquietude.  I  defend  myself  as  best  I  may  : 
I  have  declared  formally  that  I  was  ready  to 
renew  our  old  discussion  respecting  Spain,  but 
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that  I  unreservedly  objected  to  conferences  ad 
hoc  on  the  affairs  of  the  colonies,  wishing  always 
to  retain  the  power  of  saying  with  sincerity  to 
England,  "  There  exist  no  conferences  respect- 
ing the  colonies."  I  have  carried  my  point  by 
demanding  if  it  would  be  wise  to  draw  the 
sword,  and  if  the  allies  were  ready  to  agitate  this 
question  ?  Above  all,  the  Baron  Vincente  exclaims 
against  the  very  idea  of  resorting  to  arms,  and 
the  Prussian  charge  d'affaires  is  equally  frighten- 
ed at  it.  This  is  what  I  foresaw.  Austria  stands 
too  well  with  England  to  declare  war  against 
her.  Things  therefore  remain  in  this  state ; 
and  I  apprise  you  thereof,  because,  if  Sir  Charles 
Stuart  should  write  to  Mr.  Canning,  saying  that 
we  have  resumed  the  conferences,  you  may  be 
able  to  assure  him  that  these  are  merely  abstract 
and  infrequent  assemblies,  held  here  to  consider 
other  Spanish  affairs,  such  as  the  amnesty,  the 
loan,  our  corps  diplomatique  at  Madrid,  the 
changes  in  the  Spanish  ministry,  &c,  but  that 
they  relate  not  in  the  slightest  degree  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  colonies. 

Your  position  with  your  colleagues  is  necessa- 
rily a  little  embarrassed,  as  our  policy  is  not  si- 
milar to  theirs  respecting  the  colonies :  but  do  as 
I  do  ;  that  is  to  say,  use  evasion  :  say  that  we 
constantly  employ  all  our  efforts  to  prevent  Eng- 
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land  from  declaring  the  independence  of  the  co- 
lonies, and  to  bring  her  to  an  understanding 
with  Spain  and  ourselves  on  that  important  point; 
but  avoid  speaking  of  the  part  which  we  shall 
take  in  case  England  should  so  declare  herself : 
that  is  the  ticklish  point,  and  must  remain  our 
secret.  Be  it  then  as  it  may  be  ;  we  will  take 
counsel  of  the  event.  We  are  otherwise  on  a 
good  footing,  for  at  Verona  we  were  very  liberal 
respecting  the  affair  of  the  colonies  ;  nor  have 
we  changed  our  opinion  :  we  think  after  the 
war,  as  before  the  war.  I  send  you  this  state- 
ment, which  will  considerably  diminish  the  impa- 
tience of  your  colleagues,  and  suit  Mr.  Canning 
excellently.  In  a  word,  the  best  thing  you  can 
do  is,  with  as  much  simplicity  as  possible,  to 
elude  any  conversation  upon  the  colonies.  I 
fully  rely  on  your  prudence.  Let  us  now  talk 
of  something  else. 

I  have  seen  the  debates  upon  the  slave-trade. 
It  is  absurd  enough  to  say  that  the  United  States 
are  the  second,  or  one  of  the  first,  maritime 
powers  in  the  world.  They  have  four  ships  of 
the  line,  and  a  dozen  brigs  and  frigates.  Away 
with  such  gasconade ! — It  is  well,  however,  to 
know  what  the  legislature  will  say  of  piracy, 
already  touched  on  at  Verona.  There  is  one 
point  which  we  will  never  admit  in  any  case- 
namely,  the  search  of  our  vessels. 
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I  know  nothing",  at  the  moment  at  which  I 
write  to  you,  of  the  proceedings  in  parliament 
upon  our  occupation  in  Spain.  I  only  see,  in  the 
main,  that  Mr.  Canning1  has  eulogised  the  French 
army.  He  is  right  this  time  :  but  how  has 
he  been  able  to  say  that  he  made  three  condi- 
tions with  us  respecting  our  entry  into  Spain  ? 
First,  that  we  should  not  attack  Portugal.  Se- 
cond, that  we  should  not  meddle  with  the  affairs 
of  the  colonies.  Thirdly,  that  we  should  not 
occupy  Spain  in  a  military  sense.  The  Etoile 
must  have  given  a  false  translation,  for  it  appears 
inconceivable,  and  the  words  of  Mr.  Canning  last 
year  insufficiently  prove  that  he  had  consented 
to  no  condition.  This  jugglery  is  somewhat  un- 
dignified ;  and  if  Mr.  Canning  has  employed  it 
to  defend  us  and  repel  the  opposition,  we  might 
say  to  him  as  the  Duke  d'Orleans  did  to  Cardi- 
nal Dubois,  "  Dubois,  you  are  too  equivocal 
for  me." 

Your  despatches,  and  the  English  papers,  which 
I  expect  this  morning,  will  throw  a  light  on  these 
several  points. 

Chateaubriand. 

P.  S.  I  am  come  from  reading  Mr.  Canning's 
speech  in  the  Debats.  If  correctly  translated, 
it  is  very  good,  very  good  indeed,  and  I  request 
you  to  thank  Mr.  Canning  on  my  part. 
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I  have  received  your  despatches  and  letters  of 
the  19th.  You  will  find  that  I  have  anticipated 
your  wish.  Pray  thank  Mr.  Canning  for  his 
excellent  speech.  I  am  going  now  to  insert  a 
word  in  the  King's  speech. 

TO  M.  DE  CHATEAUBRIAND  TO  M.  DE  LA  FERRONNAIS. 

Paris,  March  19th,  1824. 

I  intend  to  despatch  a  courier  to  you  after  the 
royal  sitting,  which  will  take  place  on  the  23rd  ; 
and  as,  after  that  time,  I  shall  have  but  little  lei- 
sure, T  take  opportunity  to-day  to  finish  the 
discussion  of  matters  confidentially  with  you. 

I  begin  with  your  letter  of  the  1st  of  March : 
let  us  speak  of  my  despatch  to  the  Prince  de 
Polignac. 

I  am  sorry,  Monsieur  le  Comte,  that  his  Ma- 
jesty the  Emperor,  who  appears  to  have  been  sa- 
tisfied therewith  in  the  first  instance,  should  in 
the  sequel  think  it  not  sufficiently  strong.  Eng- 
land has  not  formed  a  similar  judgment.  Mr. 
Canning  has  made  a  reply  to  it,  which  he  has 
communicated  to  the  several  representatives  of 
the  alliance  at  London,  but  which  is  extremely 
weak.  I  enclose  it  to  you,  although  with  a  cer- 
tainty that  it  has  already  reached  St.  Petersburg, 
whither  Mr.  Canning  would  hasten   to  send 
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it,  to  destroy  the  effect  of  my  despatch.  I  had  so 
managed  with  the  latter,  that  it  might  be  made 
public  in  case  the  English  minister  produced  it 
to  Parliament :  but  having  found  it  so  contrary 
to  his  views,  he  is  cautious  in  this  respect,  and  I 
know  that  it  is  partly  the  arguments  enumerated 
in  this  despatch  that  have  held  him  back  as  to 
the  immediate  recognition  of  colonial  indepen- 
dence. 

In  my  opinion,  all  political  art  at  the  present 
moment  consists  in  conducting  matters  so 
prudently,  that  the  end  of  the  parliamentary 
session  may  be  gained,  both  in  England  and 
France,  without  compromising  this  important 
question.  England  has  taken  so  high  a  tone — 
has  so  openly  declared  that  the  slightest  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  continent  in  colonial 
affairs  would  be  the  signal  to  her  for  the  recog- 
nition of  their  independence,  that  any  hasty 
proceeding  would  precipitate  all.  Besides,  France 
neither  can  nor  ought  to  take  upon  herself  the 
initiative,  and  incur  so  much  responsibility.  I 
have,  then,  taken  good  care,  in  my  despatch  to 
M.  de  Polignac,  not  to  dissuade  England  from 
the  recognition  on  the  score  of  principles  which 
she  disregards,  but  on  that  of  interest,  whereon 
she  places  all  her  consideration.  I  have  sought 
to  demonstrate  that,  at  the  present  moment,  she 
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has  no  urgent  reason  for  declaring-  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  colonies  ;  and  I  have  succeeded  so 
well,  that  Lord  Liverpool  and  Mr.  Canning 
have  rebutted  the  propositions  of  Lord  Lans- 
downe  and  Mackintosh.  Once  more  I  repeat, 
to  gain  time  is  everything.  The  parliamentary 
session  being  finished,  the  disturbances  that  may 
ensue  in  the  colonies  may  diminish  the  ardour  of 
England,  and  add  force  to  the  arguments  of  the 
continental  powers. 

Besides,  Monsieur  le  Comte,  we  cannot  con- 
ceal that  general  opinion  in  France,  even 
that  of  the  Royalists,  is  very  apathetic  on  the 
question  of  the  Spanish  colonies.  We  had  ex- 
pressed it  in  our  note  at  Verona  to  be  such  as 
we  deemed  it  in  our  country,  but,  on  closer 
examination,  the  above  is  the  result  we  find.  • 

Can  the  continent  prevent  England  from  re- 
cognising the  independence  of  the  Spanish  colo- 
nies ?  There  is  probably  but  one  means  of 
doing  so — namely,  to  threaten  Great  Britain 
with  a  declaration  of  war. 

If  she  is  not  stopped  by  this  menace, — if,  on 
the  contrary,  she  at  once  pronounces  the  colo- 
nies independent,  and  allies  herself  with  the 
United  States,  will  all  the  continental  powers 
draw  the  sword  ? — Austria,  especially  linked 
with   England,    which  applauds  her  sovereign 
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and  minister  whilst  it  insults  all  other  sovereigns, 
would  Austria  enter  the  field  ?  Would  she  close 
against  English  commerce  all  the  ports  of  Italy  ? 
Prussia,  who  has  no  reason  to  mix  herself  up 
with  the  colonies,  and  who  is  poor,  would  she 
repel  English  vessels  from  her  harbours  in  the 
Baltic?  Sweden,  Denmark,  the  Netherlands, 
would  they  enter  into  a  new  system  of  conti- 
nental blockade,  merely  to  prejudice  England  ? 
If  it  is  probable  that  the  greater  part  of  these 
powers  will  hold  back ;  if  Russia,  sheltered  by 
her  immense  power,  and  by  her  continental 
position,  can  only  assist  us  with  soldiers,  which 
we  should  not  want,  not  having  anybody  to 
fight  with  on  the  continent ;  if  no  power  is  rich 
enough  to  furnish  any  considerable  portion  of 
money  towards  equipping  our  fleets  ;  it  is 
almost  inevitable  that  the  entire  weight  of  the 
war  will  fall  upon  us  alone,  that  we  shall  lose 
our  present  prosperity,  our  commerce,  our  colo- 
nies, our  ships,  in  the  unequal  struggle  against 
a  power  wholly  maritime — and  that  any  reverse 
upon  the  continent  would  revive  amongst  us 
all  those  factions  so  happily  extinguished  by  the 
success  of  the  Spanish  war. 

These  considerations,  Monsieur  le  Comte, 
will  not  escape  the  notice  of  a  people  so  clear- 
headed and  judicious  as  ours.    The  debates,  as 
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well  as  the  liberal  journals,  all  prove  as  much  ; 
and  any  ministry  would  be  crushed  that  en- 
gaged in  such  an  affair  without  having  exhausted 
every  other  means  of  action. 

I  remark,  with  concern,  how  little  is  compre- 
hended in  absolute  monarchies,  respecting  the 
position  of  the  minister  of  a  representative 
government.  It  is  easy  for  the  faithful  servant 
of  his  prince,  at  St.  Petersburg,  Vienna,  or  Ber- 
lin, to  give  utterance,  in  the  secrecy  of  the 
cabinet,  to  all  the  good  things  he  may  have  to 
say ; —  to  put  forward,  frankly,  the  principles 
which  he  considers  it  his  duty  to  support :  but, 
unceasingly  exposed  to  publicity,  and  attacked 
by  enemies  secret  and  avowed,  in  the  court  and 
in  the  tribune,  we  are  compelled  to  weigh  our 
words,  to  calculate  the  effect  of  our  most  trivial 
notes,  and  to  arrive  at  the  same  end  as  our 
allies  by  different  ways  and  opposite  views.  How 
often,  Monsieur  le  Comte,  has  not  irritation 
been  manifested  towards  us,  both  during  and 
since  the  Spanish  war  !  Except  by  Russia, 
which  understands  me  and  leaves  me  alone,  how 
have  I  been  tormented,  harassed  with  notes, 
with  representations,  almost  with  reproaches ! 
And  nevertheless,  what  has  occurred  ?  Recol- 
lect what  we  have  accomplished  since  I  joined 
the  ministry  : — there  has  been  the  war  in  Spain  ; 
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the  loan  of  twenty- three  million  francs  ; — the 
rise  of  the  revenue  to  par; — the  elections  total 
and  royalist,  by  means  of  which  we  have  the 
septennial  act  and  the  reduction  of  taxes  : — all 
this  in  fifteen  months  !  Come,  it  is  doing  some- 
thing, and  Europe  should  acknowledge  that  we 
progress.  As  to  the  affair  of  the  colonies,  that 
will  be  arranged  also,  if  we  proceed  gradually 
and  with  circumspection  :  if,  on  the  contrary, 
abruptness  is  employed,  all  may  be  lost.  We 
should  use  every  effort  to  bring  England  to  an 
understanding  with  the  allies.  She  is  at  this 
moment  very  far  from  it :  but  when  parliament 
shall  be  prorogued,  and  if  circumstances  take 
place  in  other  parts  of  the  Spanish  colonies 
similar  to  those  which  have  occurred  in  Peru,  it 
does  not  seem  impossible  that  the  English  minis- 
ter will  approach  us  more  nearly. 

If,  Monsieur  le  Comte,  they  will  give  me 
time  to  develope  my  system  for  the  foreign  and 
home  departments,  I  shall  be  content.  Could 
one  have  believed,  last  year,  that  France  would 
be  capable  of  making  war  alone,  notwithstanding 
the  construction  of  her  government,  and,  so  to 
speak,  in  the  very  face  of  the  revolution  ?  Would 
one  have  imagined  that,  this  year,  we  should 
have  caused  an  opposition  to  disappear,  com- 
posed, in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  of  a  hundred 
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and  eleven  members  ?  Would  one  have  credited 
that  we  should  have  been  strong1  enough  to  make 
the  Chamber  elective  septennially  ?  Much  harm 
has  been  done  this  country :  and  one  cannot 
hide  from  oneself  that,  during  four  or  five  years, 
Europe  herself  propped  up  with  all  her  power 
the  deplorable  system  that  was  followed  here. 
Who  gave  the  signal  of  peril  ? — It  was  I.  Who 
has  exposed  himself  to  all  sorts  of  persecution  in 
order  to  save  France  ? — It  is  I.  Who  first  opened 
his  eyes  to  the  power  of  public  opinion  ? — Again, 
I.  Since  I  have  been  in  the  ministry,  have  I 
not  acted  up  to  my  theories  ?  Let  me  be  judged 
by  the  immense  strides  towards  good  that  France 
has  made  during  the  last  fifteen  months.  But, 
if  they  will  precipitate  everything  ;  if,  in  our 
dangerous  juxtaposition  to  England,  we  push 
matters  inappropriately ; — if,  counting  for  no- 
thing the  obstacles  presented  by  our  national 
interests  and  the  forms  of  our  government,  we 
are  goaded  into  intemperate  measures,  it  will 
result  that  my  system  will  be  broken  up,  that  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  retire,  and  that,  with  my  re- 
treat, the  whole  face  of  things  will  be  changed. 

Chateaubriand. 
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M.  DE  CHATEAUBRIAND  TO  M.  DE  POLIGNAC. 

Paris,  April  1st,,  1824. 

My  despatch  of  to-day,  noble  prince,  is  in- 
teresting.   I  will  here  add  a  few  reflections. 

Sir  William  A'Court  has  told  Monsieur  Bru- 
netti  that  he  was  discontented  with  the  reply 
of  Monsieur  Heredia.  It  is  certain  that  the  ca- 
binet of  Madrid,  by  refusing  to  treat  on  the 
basis  of  colonial  independence,  would  greatly 
embarrass  the  English  cabinet,  which  does  not 
deny  that  the  consent  of  Spain  to  that  indepen- 
dence is  of  considerable  weight  in  the  matter. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  news  from  Mexico  not 
being  very  good,  I  request  you  to  converse  with 
Mr.  Canning,  and  demand  of  him  if  this  refusal 
of  Spain,  together  with  the  political  troubles  of 
America,  is  not  calculated  to  modify  his  resolu- 
tion, and  to  lead  him  to  accept  the  proposal  of 
mediation,  in  common  with  the  allies.  Observe 
that  England  has  already  wavered  a  little  ;  that 
at  first  she  would  only  treat  upon  the  basis  of 
pure  and  simple  independence,  whilst  now  she 
no  longer  proposes  this  independence,  save  in  a 
hypothetical  way. 

What  should  Mr.  Canning  apprehend  in  ac- 
cepting  the  mediation?      To  what  will  that 
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simple  act  pledge  him  ? — to  nothing  at  all.  He 
will  always  be  at  liberty  to  object  to  plans  which 
are  not  agreeable  to  him  ;  and  he  knows  that,  on 
our  part,  we  approach  much  nearer  the  ideas  of 
England  than  the  impracticable  theories  of  the 
allies.  Thus,  we  should  proceed,  if  not  actually 
in  concert  with  him,  almost  close  to  him,  and 
we  might  turn  the  scale  in  favour  of  feasible 
measures.  I  believe  that  Mr.  Canning  takes 
matters  in  too  lofty  a  style.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  he  finds  his  self-love  engaged  to  support 
what  he  has  said.  At  all  events,  if  he  entertains 
any  idea  of  taking  part  in  the  mediation,  it  most 
probably  will  not  be  expressed  till  the  close  of 
the  session.  And  thenr  the  place  for  the  con- 
ference will  be  likely  to  involve  an  obstacle  :  he 
would  not  agree  to  Paris,  nor  we  to  London. 
Madrid  remains  :  but  in  the  face  of  the  Spanish 
people,  and  of  the  intrigues  of  Ferdinand's  court, 
the  thing  would  be  almost  impossible. 

Converse  then,  noble  prince,  with  Mr.  Can- 
ning without  affectation,  without  any  official 
colouring,  without  mutually  writing  down  what 
you  shall  say.  We  are  about  to  send  consuls  to 
Cuba  and  Porto-Rico,  and  by  degrees  we  shall 
approach  Mexico,  profiting  by  Ferdinand's  de- 
cree.   Say  nothing  of  all  this. 

I  hope  that  you  begin  to  see  clearly  into  our 
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views  respecting  the  colonies,  and  to  recognise 
the  various  necessities  that  restrain  us  on  all 
sides.  Chateaubriand. 


M.  DE  CHATEAUBRIAND  TO  M.  DE  POLIGNAC. 

Paris,  May  10th,  1824. 
I  have  told  you  that  we  have  at  length  ob- 
tained the  amnesty  for  Spain.  This  crowns  our 
work,  and  is  a  most  important  piece  of  intelli- 
gence. M.  Saez  departs  at  last  for  London. 
He  has  been  to  see  me,  and  we  have  conversed 
together.  I  recommend  him  to  you.:  he  ought  to 
be  taken,  as  much  as  possible,  under  your  pro- 
tection and  into  your  dependence.  Endeavour 
to  prevent  him  from  making  secretly  with  Mr. 
Canning  any  arrangement  prejudicial  to  France. 
The  Spaniards  are  addicted  to  these  mysterious 
treaties.  The  estafette,  whom  I  expect  to  arrive 
this  evening  from  Madrid,  will  bring  me  the  an- 
swer of  the  Spanish  minister  to  Mr.  Canning. 
I  believe  that  Spain  objects  to  treat  with  Mexico 
on  the  basis  of  the  independence,  and  that  she 
reiterates  her  demand  for  the  mediation  of  Eng- 
land and  the  other  powers.  This  is  the  moment 
to  press  Mr.  Canning  closely  upon  the  subject. 
Seek  your  colleagues,  and,  above  all,  Monsieur 
Lieven,  who  complains  of  your  coldness.  Speak 
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to  all  at  once  of  the  mediation  demanded  by 
Spain.  Tell  Mr.  Canning  that  it  will  pledge  him 
to  nothing,  nor  us  either,  while  it  will  place  both 
us  and  him  in  a  position  to  take  any  part  that 
may  eventually  appear  to  us  most  desirable.  Give 
him  to  understand  that  if  the  seat  of  the  negoci- 
ation  (Paris)  should  be  disagreeable  to  England, 
it  may  be  transferred  elsewhere  ;  for  instance,  to 
some  neutral  town  of  Germany.  I  have  never 
despaired  of  this  matter,  because  the  passive  re- 
sistance of  Spain,  and  of  the  continent  together 
with  Spain,  would  greatly  embarrass  England. 
You  know  that  Mr.  Canning,  to  induce  Spain  to 
recognise  the  independence  of  Mexico,  has  pro- 
mised to  guarantee  to  her  the  possession  of  Cuba 
and  Porto-Rico. 

I  beg  you,  noble  prince,  to  give,  in  my  name, 
to  the  Societv  for  the  Relief  of  Men  of  Letters, 
the  sum  of  forty  pounds  sterling — you  will  draw 
upon  me  for  a  corresponding  amount. 

Chateaubriand. 

m.  de  chateaubriand  to  m.  le  comte  de  ea 
ferronnais. 

Paris,  May  19th,  1824. 
You  will  see  by  my  despatches,  Monsieur  14 
Comte,  that  things  have  mended  in  Spain.  The 
amnesty  is  concluded  at  last ;  but  it  has  needed 
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the  circumstance  of  the  renewal  of  the  treaty  of 
occupation  to  extract  it.  Had  we  not  proposed 
this  alternative-— wo  amnesty,  no  renewal  of  the 
treaty — we  should  have  done  nothing,  nor  would 
all  that  the  different  sovereigns  might  have  writ- 
ten or  demanded  on  the  subject  have  been  of  the 
slightest  use.  M.  de  Talaru,  finding  himself  in 
a  position  better  calculated  for  acting  than  his 
colleagues,  has  profited  thereby ;  and  what  we 
Jvave  so  long  solicited  as  a  return  for  our  services, 
has  been  accorded  to  the  fear  of  seeing  us  depart. 

You  will  be  still  better  pleased  with  the  reply 
of  Monsieur  Ofalia  to  the  note  of  Sir  W.  A'Court. 
You  will  see  that  all  the  rights  of  Spain  are  main- 
tained ;  that  she  adheres  to  her  friends  of  the 
continent  ;  and  that  she  prays  England  anew  to 
join  herself  to  the  mediation.  She  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  made  a  more  dignified  or  appropriate 
answer. 

You  have  been  a  little  surprised  at  the  differ- 
ence of  the  reports  which  I  have  transmitted  you 
to  St.  Petersburg,  and  those  which  reach  you 
through  the  channel  of  Austria.  Subsequent  events 
must  have  proved  to  you  that  it  was  I  who  told 
the  truth.  Everything  progresses  at  present. 
Parliament  is  about  to  close,  and  then  I  have  the 
greatest  hopes  of  bringing  England  to  listen  to 
her  real  interests.    Throughout  the  whole,  the 
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only  method  of  proceeding,  in  the  difficult  cir- 
cumstances wherein  we  were  placed,  was  by 
patience,  and  by  waiting*  the  course  of  events  : 
precipitate  measures  would  have  ruined  all. 

I  briefly  allude  to  those  most  distressing 
scenes  acting  in  Portugal.  France,  again,  has 
had  the  consideration  to  play  there  also,  through 
her  ambassador,  a  noble  and  generous  part.  I 
was  apprehensive,  at  first,  that  the  reaction  of 
this  event  might  make  itself  felt  in  Spain.  The 
King  of  Portugal  is  unfortunate  in  his  family. 
Scenes  such  as  those  give  good  hold  to  people 
who  declaim  against  absolute  governments  and 
legitimate  sovereigns. 

Chateaubriand, 
m.  de  chateaubriand  to  m.  de  talaru. 

Paris,  May  26th,  1824. 
I  laugh  at  myself  for  having  believed  that  to 
have  been  done  at  Madrid  on  the  1st  which  was 
not  done  on  the  12th  \  but  you  are  equally  di- 
verting ;  for  you  told  me  that  it  was  necessary 
the  thing  should  be  known,  and  I,  believing  you 
certain  of  your  point,  caused  the  amnesty  to  be 
published.  Happily  no  mischief  has  resulted, 
since  Monsieur  Mortier  sent  it  me  on  the  19th. 
God  be  praised  ! 
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You  can  have  no  idea  of  the  malice  displayed 
in  consequence  of  the  notion  that  the  amnesty 
had  been  concealed,  It  is  said  that  this  circum- 
stance proves  to  Europe  that,  about  the  person 
of  the  King,  a  horrible  collusion  has  been  at 
work.  Worthy  men !  they,  doubtless,  have  not 
wished  to  act  upon  the  King  and  against  us. 
They  have  not  changed  his  ministry.  They  have 
not  desired  the  coaction  physique  of  our  bayonets. 
It  is  obvious  to  me,  after  all  this  noise,  that,  at 
heart,  they  relish  not  the  amnesty  ;  that,  besides 
their  wounded  self-love,  they  are  annoyed  at  see- 
ing the  promulgation  of  an  act  which  is,  in  truth, 
disagreeable  to  them ;  they  will  not  be  supported 
here,  because  I  presented  the  amnesty  to  the  con- 
ference as  soon  as  I  had  received  it.  They  will 
pass  for  blockheads  with  their  respective  cabinets, 
and  that  is  all.  It  is  manifest  to  me  that,  had  you 
talked  about  it,  the  amnesty  would  have  been 
suspended,  the  rather,  as  these  gentlemen  depre- 
ciate it  for  containing  articles  which  they  know 
nothing  about.  To  conclude,  why  this  unhap- 
piness  that  the  amnesty  has  been  obtained  ?  Is  it 
an  act  against  the  alliance,  or  against  Spain?  And 
we,  who  have  borne  singly  all  the  burden  of  the 
war,  could  we  not  singly  obtain  the  crown  of  the 
peace  ?  However,  all  is  completed  :  the  amnesty 
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is  published,  and  perhaps  it  has  already  ceased  to 
be  alluded  to  at  Madrid. 

It  would  seem  that  your  colleagues  have  held 
a  conference  without  you  upon  the  affair  of  the 
colonies.  Betray  no  consciousness  of  this.  Seek 
continually  for  intelligence  and  documents,  and 
be  ready  to  talk  as  much  as  they  please.  But  say 
to  Monsieur  Ofalia,  that  whilst  they  talk  we  will 
act ;  that  Monsieur  de  Polignac  has  had  a  long 
conference  with  Mr.  Canning  upon  the  colonies, 
in  consequence  of  the  reply  of  Spain  ;  that  he  has 
pressed  that  minister  anew  to  accept  the  media- 
tion ;  that  Mr.  Canning  still  continues  to  decline 
it;  but  that  Monsieur  de  Polignac  despairs  of 
nothing,  if  Spain  hastens  to  send  an  ambassador 
to  England. 

Chateaubriand. 
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XVIII.  A  FEW  WORDS   UPON  THIS  CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. 

Here  terminates  the  diplomatic  correspond- 
ence. I  have  only  given  a  small  number  of  the 
letters  of  my  honourable  friends,  whom  these 
letters  manifest  to  be  full  of  ability,  talent,  and 
high  mindedness.  They  will  see  that  I  have 
taken  care  to  expunge  scrupulously  from  their 
communications  such  matters  of  detail  as  dis- 
cretion prescribes  to  be  left  in  the  shade.  Happy 
are  kings  whose  interests  are  confided  to  such 
men ! 

As  to  foreign  diplomatists  : — whatever  the  op- 
position we  may  have  offered  to  them,  we  are 
not  the  less  sensible  of  their  being  men  of  capa- 
city and  honour.  Affairs  were  so  complicated, 
that  it  was  natural  for  us  to  regard  them  in 
another  point  of  view  than  we  might  be  desirous 
of  doing.  For  example,  in  Spain,  Messieurs 
Royez  and  Brunetti  might  very  well  believe,  as 
representatives  of  absolute  monarchies,  that  the 
French  cabinet  inclined  too  much  towards  liberal 
notions.  They  were  bound  to  protect  the  inte- 
rests of  their  respective  governments,  which  were 
not  similar  to  ours.    If  by  chance  they  pene- 
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trated  our  policy,  (by  the  agency  of  which  we 
hoped  to  strengthen  our  country,)  their  duty 
obliged  them  so  much  the  more  to  shackle  us. 
The  same  kind  of  reasoning  applies  to  Monsieur 
de  Metternich  :  on  the  field  of  battle  every  one 
seeks  to  obtain  the  victory.  We  hope  the  same 
impartiality  will  be  manifested  towards  us.  Why 
should  it  not  ?  Is  the  question  respecting  the 
diplomacy  of  the  passing  moment  ? — no  :  it  is  of 
historical  diplomacy :  of  an  assemblage  which 
exists  no  longer.  Our  letters  and  our  despatches 
are  become  dusty  documents  already  linked  with 
ages  gone  by. 

Thanks  to  our  honourable  and  noble  friends 
both  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  that  of 
Peers,  who  were,  like  ourselves,  for  the  Spanish 
war  :  their  eloquent  conviction  passed  from  the 
tribune  to  the  public.  We  are  equally  indebted 
to  that  numerous  party  of  the  Right,  in  the 
Deputies,  attached  to  Monsieur  de  Villele : 
seeing  the  president  of  the  council,  through  ne- 
cessity, support,  with  logical  clearness,  a  senti- 
ment by  which,  however,  he  did  not  feel  him- 
self carried  away,  it  rangqd  itself  after  his  direc- 
tion, and  formed  that  compact  majority,  without 
which  we  could  not  have  gone  on.  Lastly,  we 
have  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  particular 
kindness  shown  us  by  the  orators  of  the  Left, 
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although  opposing  themselves  to  our  system. 
The  Duke  de  Lauzun,  named  director  of  po- 
litical affairs,  undertook  the  office  of  one  of 
those  Under-Secretaries  of  state  which  must  exist 
in  ministerial  departments,  and  seconded  our 
labours  with  mature  judgment — an  essential  qua- 
lity in  a  diplomatist. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  are  just  in  heart :  we 
desire  that  both  adversaries  and  friends  should  be 
satisfied.  All  business  will  gain  by  such  a  senti- 
ment, for  the  first  ornament  of  language  is  truth. 
We  who,  after  the  reflux  of  the  monarchy,  are 
left  dry,  as  from  the  ebbing  of  the  ocean-tide, 
what  effect  could  the  sound  of  our  murmurs  have 
upon  the  waste  bed  of  a  retreating  sea,  towards 
which  we  turn  astonished  eyes  and  an  attentive 
ear  ?  Three-fourths  of  our  number  have  already 
paid  their  tribute  to  death,  a  power  fatal  and  un- 
known. Like  Charles  I.  it  behoves  us  to  con- 
ciliate all,  previously  to  encountering  that  armed 
Mask  which  awaits  every  man  at  the  end  of  his 
career. 

XIX.  THE  SEPTENNIAL  LAW  SUNDRY  REPORTS  

MY  CHARACTER. 

The  dates  of  the  above  letters  approach  the 
moment  when  my  destiny  again  undergoes  a 
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change.  While  verging*  on  complete  success,  I 
experienced  a  different  denouement.  The  un- 
expected reverse  arrived  without  overwhelming 
me.  I  had  become  habituated  to  the  faithless- 
ness of  fortune.  The  Spanish  war  is  the  grand 
event  of  my  political  career,  just  as  it  is  the  prin- 
cipal one  connected  with  the  Restoration. 

The  moment  of  discussion  of  the  laws  had 
arrived :  I  spoke  upon  the  budget  of  foreign 
affairs  :  I  advanced  two  points— that  the  multi- 
plicity of  employments  provided  a  substitute  for 
monastic  largesses  in  France,  and  for  the  poor- 
rates  in  England;  thismethod  of  bestowing  benefits 
was  itself  preferable.  Secondly,  that  the  time  of 
ambassadors  had  passed  by,  and  that  of  consuls 
had  succeeded  ;  consequently,  the  list  of  ambassa- 
dors should  be  diminished  in  number,  whilst  the 
consuls  should  be  multiplied  and  better  paid. 

The  septennial  law  was  my  work ;  but  I 
wished  to  link  with  it  an  alteration  of  age. 
To  admit  deputies  of  forty  years  old  for  a  period 
of  seven  years,  into  a  chamber  integrally  re- 
newed, would  be  the  despotism  of  minis  tres 
and  dotage  of  gerontes.  I  twice  supported  my 
opinion  against  Monsieur  de  Villele.  He  had 
been  more  decided  not  to  establish  the  septennial 
act  till  after  the  dissolution  of  the  body  called 
together  under  another  system  ;  he  still  preferred 
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limiting'  himself  to  quinquinality  ;  but  a  conside- 
ration of  what  had  occurred  relative  to  the  Eng- 
lish House  of  Commons  ;  the  certainty,  almost, 
that  a  Chamber  will  be  dissolved  before  the  ex- 
piration of  its  legal  life  ;  the  proofs  acquired,  that 
there  is  always  a  disposition  in  France  to  move 
too  quickly,  and  not  give  time  for  seeing  how  a 
political  measure  acts,  in  order  to  perfect  it ; 
— these  united  to  fix  the  opinion  of  the  council. 
Monsieur  de  Villele  promised  me,  besides,  to 
reduce  the  point  of  age  after  the  essay  of  a  new 
legislature. 

Before  passing  to  the  law  constituting  a  mo- 
tive, or  rather  pretext,  for  my  removal,  it  is 
necessary  to  say  a  word  or  two  respecting  the 
reports  spread  about. 

It  has  been  asserted,  that  there  were  proposi- 
tions and  intrigues  formed,  of  which  I  was  the 
centre,  calculated  to  give  disgust  to  Monsieur  de 
Villele.  I  can  only  say,  I  was  myself  ignorant 
of  them.  I  have  no  scruple,  at  this  day,  in 
avowing  my  ambition. — That  I  should  be  de- 
sirous of  becoming  president  of  the  council, 
would  surely  have  had  nothing  extraordinary  in 
it.  But  it  was  not  so.  The  fact  is,  common 
men  judged  me  according  to  common  opinions  : 
J  was  either  above  or  below  what  they  regarded 
to  be  great. 
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Monsieur  de  Villele  was  not  popular ;  and  by 
the  million  I  was  supposed  to  be  his  rival. 
Some  members  of  the  two  Chambers  used  pro- 
bably certain  unsuitable  expressions,  and  these 
were  by  an  officious  courtier  reported  at  the 
Hotel  des  Finances. 

The  cat  seated  in  the  tree  gave  notice  also  to 
me,  as  to  the  eagle  or  the  wild  boar,  that  they 
were  about  to  chase  me ;  that  Monsieur  de 
Villele  would  have  no  more  of  me  ;  that  Mon- 
sieur de  Corbiere  had  vowed  my  disgrace.  These 
reports,  however,  caused  me  not  to  guard  my 
eirie  or  my  lair :  I  left  my  seat  to  the  next  occu- 
pant. The  Chancellor  Siguier  had  been  re- 
vived in  me.  "  He  was  so  bad  a  courtier,  that 
he  demanded  of  the  Queen  what  he  had  to  do ; 
and  the  Queen  having  told  him  that  he  might 
rest  himself  and  take  no  trouble  to  come  to  the 
palace,  he  accepted  the  post,  and  went  there  so 
little,  that  shortly  afterwards  he  did  not  go  there 
at  all." 

However,  one  morning  when  the  news  had 
been  repeated  that  Monsieur  de  Villele  dis- 
trusted me,  that  he  could  not  speak  in  private  of 
me  but  with  envy,  and  almost  foaming  at  the 
mouth, — irritated  by  these  rumours,  I  went  to 
Monsieur  de  Villele.  I  related  to  him  part  of 
the  on  dits  of  the  day  ;  protested  that  I  believed 
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not  a  single  word  of  what  had  been  said  of  him  ; 
and  that,  so  far  from  having  desired  to  supersede 
him  in  his  place,  had  it  been  offered  to  me  I 
should  have  refused  it.  However  it  might  be,  I 
had  resisted  these  attacks  by  consenting  to  give 
a  public  opinion  on  the  division  respecting  the 
conversion  of  the  funds.  I  was  a  bon  garqon,  and  a 
hard  labourer.  I  rendered  some  service,  whilst 
I  demanded  nothing :  but  it  was  necessary  to 
speak  on  the  above  question. 

XX. — CONVERSION   OF   THE    FUNDS —MY  OPINION 

AND    MY    RESOLUTION  INABILITY  —  MEN  OF 

POWER  MONSIEUR  DE  CORBIERE. 

The  measure  of  the  conversion  of  the 
funds  was  a  hasty  one  :  in  general,  every  dimi- 
nution of  the  interest  of  a  capital  amounts  to 
a  bankruptcy.  I  have  some  knowledge  in 
finance :  I  say  so,  inasmuch  as  it  implies  an 
aptitude  which  I  have  not  lost.  I  am  of 
opinion  that,  in  France,  bankruptcy  may  at  any 
time  take  place  without  producing  revolution. 
Our  history,  from  the  days  of  Francis  I.  to  the 
present,  is  calculated  to  confirm  the  truth  of  rny 
assertion.  This  facility  with  respect  to  the 
breaking  of  national  engagements,  nevertheless, 
caused  me  not  to  take  part  in  reducing  the  interest. 

VOL.  II.  A  A 
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If,  at  the  moment  of  arranging  loans,  you  should 
declare  that  when  the  funds  were  at  a  certain 
premium  it  should  be  free  to  you  to  lessen  the 
rate  of  interest,  he  who  might  otherwise  confide 
his  money  to  you  would  cool  upon  it,  for  you 
would  be  threatening  to  ruin  him  by  way  of 
thanking  him  for  opening  his  purse-strings. 

The  price  of  the  five  per  cents,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  1824,  was  at  95  ;  it  only  rose 
above  par  by  the  assistance  of  certain  bank- 
ers of  Europe,  and  by  the  attraction  of  a 
forced  gain.  In  1825,  upon  140  millions  of 
francs  at  five  per  cent,  there  was  a  reduction  to 
30,754,116  francs  at  three  per  cent. 

All  these  stock-jobbing  operations  are  founded 
in  error  ;  when  it  is  said  that  the  government 
borrows,  it  is  wrong  \  the  government  at  bottom 
does  not  borrow  ;  it  sells  the  revenue.  If  that 
revenue  augments  itself  in  value  on  the  spot,  like 
merchandise,  so  much  the  better  for  me,  the  pur- 
chaser ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  diminishes  in  tan- 
gible value,  so  much  the  worse  ;  in  purchasing, 
I  enter,  as  it  were,  into  trade.  I  decide  to  take 
the  chances  either  of  good  or  bad  fortune. 

But  you,  the  seller,  if  you  have  the  right  to 
lay  hands  upon  my  lawful  gain — that  is  to  say, 
the  right  to  reimburse  me  at  the  rate  of  my  ori- 
ginal venture,  when  the  funds  by  rising  have 
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augmented  my  capital — I,  the  buyer,  have  also 
the  right  of  requiring  from  you  the  precise  re- 
payment of  my  original  loan,  when  the  funds 
may  have  fallen,  that  is  to  say,  when  my  capital 
has  diminished  :  otherwise  you  will  make  me  the 
victim  of  a  fraudulent  bargain,  reimbursing  me, 
or  not  reimbursing  me,  as  suits  your  own  conve- 
nience, and  this  merely  because  you  are  the 
stronger,  and  I  have  no  appeal  against  you.  Be- 
sides, when  you  say  that  you  reimburse  me,  it  is 
a  fiction.  If  all  the  fund-holders  should  demand 
their  principals  at  the  same  moment,  where  would 
you  be? 

If  England  has  not  perceived,  or  if  she  has 
undervalued,  this  want  of  fair  dealing,  it  is  be- 
cause she  is  a  country  of  paper,  of  general  indus- 
try, of  universal  speculation.  British  fortune 
runs  incessantly  into  different  channels  ;  what 
they  lose  on  one  side,  they  gain  on  another.  In 
France  it  is  very  different ;  he  who  has  bought 
into  the  funds,  plays  not  there  any  after-game. 
Property  amongst  the  French  still  partakes  of 
the  stability  of  the  soil  whence  it  springs. 

I  was,  then,  in  general,  against  the  princi- 
ple of  the  commutation  or  reimbursement.  Ne- 
vertheless, although  better  versed  in  finances 
than  three-  fourths  of  my  colleagues,  (which  Mon- 
sieur de  Villele  perceived  among  the  rest,)  I 
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should,  from  want  of  confidence  in  this  knowledge, 
have  lent  my  voice  to  the  majority  of  the  coun- 
cil, had  not  an  obstacle  occurred  to  prevent  it. 

I  was  ignorant  of  the  conditions  of  the  treaty 
between  Monsieur  de  Viilele  and  Monsieur 
Rothschild.  Monsieur  de  Viilele  communicated 
the  particular  articles  to  Monsieur  de  Corbiere 
alone.  How  should  I  have  been  able  to  speak 
in  favour  of  a  measure  upon  which  I  could  not 
have  any  clear  idea  ? 

I  committed  then  one  great  fault — that  of  not 
insisting  upon  explanations  ;  but  I  had  an  invin- 
cible repugnance  to  explanations.  I  remained  in 
barricade  behind  a  steady  silence  resembling 
sulkiness.  On  the  other  hand,  I  feared,  in  ex- 
plaining myself  to  the  council,  to  cause  the  mea- 
sure to  miscarry  in  the  council  itself.  This  fas- 
tidiousness of  conscience,  these  times  without 
conscience  comprehend  not :  but,  in  addition,  I 
believed,  and  was  right  in  believing,  that  Mon- 
sieur de  Viilele  was  my  superior  in  finance,  and 
I  was  devoted  to  him.  From  that  conviction, 
and  from  that  devotion,  I  came  to  a  determina- 
tion which  apparently  settled  everything — both 
my  scruples  and  my  confidence  in  the  enlighten- 
ment of  my  colleague  ;  this  resolution  was,  not  to 
speak  at  all  as  a  man,  but  to  vote  in  the  affirma- 
tive as  a  minister. 
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In  weighing,  at  this  moment,  the  pour  et  con- 
(re,  in  balancing  the  advantages  and  the  disad- 
vantages of  my  resolution,  this  scrupulousness 
in  a  secondary  affair  appears  to  have  been  un- 
wise. I  was  surrounded  with  enemies,  against 
whom  my  ignorance  and  frankness  left  me  with- 
out defence.  I  pushed  too  far  from  me  the 
contempt  of  little  men.  Monsieur  de  Villele 
was  possessed  of  an  equanimity  of  which  I  was  in- 
capable. Often  have  I  been  at  his  house  when 
some  importunate  person  was  announced.  Ah  ! 
Mon  Dieu  !  would  he  exclaim  with  a  deep  sigh, 
while  at  the  next  moment  he  received  the  trouble- 
some fellow  smilingly.    I  should  have  run  away. 

Those  men  who  resort  to  all  the  functiona- 
ries, who  are,  in  fact,  hommes  du  pays  to  the 
beard  of  the  country  ;  these  dealers  in  praise, 
who  had  often  said  they  never  saw  under  the 
sun  a  Mecaenas  such  as  I,  frightened  at  my  fall, 
turned  round  and  proclaimed  me  to  be  the 
sorriest  of  human  beings :  these  fellows  were 
abominations  to  me.  The  Catons,  who,  under 
the  appearance  of  impartiality  and  attachment, 
sermonised  me  upon  the  subject  of  my  errors, 
were  no  less  odious  :  they  placed  me  in  a  com- 
mon point  of  view,  and  set  down  for  faults 
things  which  they  could  not  possibly  understand  \ 
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so  that  both  by  sycophants  and  friends  I  was 
made  to  appear  a  phenomenon  of  ingratitude 
and  of  pride. 

XXI.  —  THE  CONVERSION   OF  THE  FUNDS,  REJECT- 
ED BY  THE  CHAMBER  OF  PEERS  M.  LE  COMTE 

MOLLIEN,    M.     LE    COMTE     ROY,    M.    LE  DUC 

DE   CRILLON,    M.    l'aRCHEVEQUE  DE  PARIS.  

1  VOTE  IN  FAVOUR  OF  THIS  LAW  SEPTEN- 
NIAL ACT  IN  THE  ELECTIVE  CHAMBER  ;  M.  DE 
CORBIERE  PERMITS  ME  NOT  TO  SPEAK. 

The  day  of  the  closing  of  the  discussion  on  the 
question  of  the  finances,  in  the  hereditary  cham- 
ber, had  arrived  ;  the  septennial  law  had  passed 
in  this  chamber,  as  the  law  of  the  finances  had 
been  voted  by  the  elective  chamber.  Louis 
XVIII.  (I  saw  him  in  the  morning,  before  I 
went  to  the  Luxembourg)  talked  impressively  of 
the  value  of  a  speech  pronounced  in  favour  of 
the  reduction  of  the  funds.  I  not  the  less  per- 
sisted,  however,  in  my  design  of  silence ;  some 
cur,  no  doubt,  had  bitten  me.  This  pertinacity 
was  calculated  to  appear  still  worse  to  the  King, 
inasmuch  as  it  rendered  the  retirement  of  Mon- 
sieur de  Villele  certain  in  case  the  act  should  be 
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rejected.  I  knew  to  the  contrary  myself,  but 
had,  notwithstanding",  an  appearance,  in  refusing 
to  speak,  of  plotting  for  the  disgrace  of  the  pre- 
sident of  the  council.  I  repaired  on  Thursday, 
the  3rd  of  June,  to  that  palace  of  the  widow  of 
Henry  IV.  which  had  already  witnessed  so  many 
events,  and  was  about  to  witness  many  more. 
Count  Mollien  presented  an  amendment  :  it  con- 
sisted in  substituting  for  the  conversion  of  funds 
at  three  per  cent.,  a  conversion  at  five  or  at  four. 
Monsieur  Mollien  is  an  amiable  man,  and  versed 
in  matters  of  finance.  He  had  formerly  known 
my  brother,  and  I  was  inclined  to  wish  him 
well;  but  his  project  was  not  admissible;  it 
tended  to  take  from  the  law  its  simplicity :  it 
could  not  reasonably  enter  into  the  just  spirit 
of  the  minister  of  the  treasury,  but  pleased  the 
supporters  of  the  amendment. 

Monsieur  le  Comte  proposed  to  replace 
the  funds  at  four  and  a  half  per  cent. :  the 
commutation  in  that  case  would  not  have  paid 
the  value  of  the  trouble  ;  but  they  had  listen- 
ed with  respect  to  a  man  who  was  believed  to 
have  himself  £1,200,000  in  the  funds. 

The  Duke  de  Crillon  seconded  the  amendment 
of  the  previous  speaker. 

Then  Monsieur  de  Villele,  before  they  pro- 
ceeded to  vote  upon  the  first  clause  of  the  act, 
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(a  clause  which  comprised  the  act  entire,)  ex- 
plained the  benevolent  designs  of  the  govern- 
ment relative  to  fundholders  under  1000  francs. 
He  replied  indirectly  to  the  Archbishop  of  Paris. 
This  prelate  might  with  justice  be  said  to  have 
most  shaken  the  act,  by  declaring  himself 
against  the  commutation  through  a  spirit  of 
christian  commiseration  in  favour  of  the  fund- 
holders  of  the  city  of  Paris,  to  whom  he  saved 
nearly  twelve  million  francs. 

The  first  clause  of  the  act  was  put  to  the 
scrutiny,  and  being  rejected  by  a  majority  of 
120  against  105,  the  act  was  lost. 

I  voted  in  favour  of  this  law.  As  soon  as 
the  result  was  announced,  I  drew  near  to  Mon- 
sieur de  Villele,  and  said  to  him,  "  If  you  retire, 
1  am  ready  to  follow  you."  Monsieur  de 
Villele,  by  way  of  reply,  honoured  me  with  a 
glance  which  I  think  I  still  behold.  This  glance, 
however,  made  no  impression  on  me.  It  was 
all  one  to  me  to  remain  with  my  colleagues,  to 
go  out  with  them,  or  to  go  out  alone. 

The  next  day,  Friday,  the  4th  of  June,  there 
was  a  commercial  assemblage  at  Monsieur  de 
Villele's.  Monsieur  de  Corbiere  was  not  there  ; 
and  the  president  of  the  council  appeared  to  me  to 
possess  as  much  sangfroid  as  usual,  discussing 
matters  with  lucidity  and  without  embarrassment. 
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What  occasioned  Monsieur  de  Corbiere's  ab- 
sence ?  My  secretary  met  upon  the  Boulevards 
Monsieur  de  Rothschild,  who  asked  him  if  I 
were  about  to  speak  upon  the  septennial  act  ? 
The  secretary  replied,  "  Without  doubt."  The 
master  of  kings  rejoined,  "  We  must  know  if 
they  will  give  him  time." 

The  septennial  act  was  debated  on  Saturday, 
the  5th,  in  the  elective  chamber.  Monsieur  de 
Labourdonnais  spoke  against  the  act.  I  made 
a  sign  to  the  president,  Monsieur  Ravez,  in  the 
view  of  mounting  the  tribune :  it  was  probable 
that  I  should  have  had  some  success,  and  my 
immediate  fall  would  then  have  become  im- 
possible. Monsieur  de  Corbiere,  however,  rose, 
desirous  of  being  heard  first  upon  a  law  apper- 
taining to  his  department.  He  said  to  me, 
"You  speak  afterwards."  This  seemed  plau- 
sible enough,  and  I  ceded  my  claim.  There 
was  no  apprentice  in  politics  who  might  not 
have  played  off  on  me  a  similar  game.  I  am 
not  of  that  superior  capacity,  child  and  genius 
at  once — bonhomme  without  bonhommie ;  I  saw 
that  they  meant  to  attack  me,  yet  left  myself 
open  to  attack.  It  is  less  troublesome  to  be 
duped  than  to  take  pains  to  avoid  it. 

Monsieur  de  Corbiere  carried  on  his  cam- 
paign so  as  to  gain  that  hour  when  the  Cham- 
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her  was  accustomed  to  adjourn.  Interrupted 
by  Monsieur  de  Labourdonnais,  and  by  Mon- 
sieur Casimir  Perrier,  he  replied  at  considerable 
length.  When  he  sat  down,  after  an  hour  and 
fifty-three  minutes  of  eloquence,  Monsieur  de 
Girardin  mounted  the  tribune,  and  spoke  of 
everything*  except  the  septennial  law  ;  and  as  it 
is  not  the  usage  that  two  ministers  should  speak 
consecutively,  I  had  left  him  to  his  oratory. 
Six  o'clock  struck,  the  deputies  were  deserting- 
their  banquets  :  the  sitting  was  adjourned,  and 
the  discussion  put  off  till  the  following  Monday. 

Several  friends  came  to  see  me  in  the  even- 
ing ;  they  professed  to  lament  that  I  should  not 
have  persisted  in  speaking.  They  were  not  with- 
out inquietude.  I  replied  to  them,  "  Will  they 
dismiss  me  to-morrow  ?  they  may  this  moment, 
if  they  please."  I  then  retired  to  bed.  Either 
to  fear  for  a  place,  or  to  weep  for  it,  is  a  malady 
of  which  I  should  be  as  ashamed  as  I  should  be 
of  the  itch. 


XXII. — PENTECOST  MY  DISMISSAL. 

I  awoke  early  on  the  morning  of  the  6th. 
The  dawn  was  stirring  in  the  little  garden — the 
birds  were  warbling — I  could  hear  the  rising 
of  Aurora.  A  swallow  fell  through  the  chimney 
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into  my  chamber  :  I.  opened  the  window  for 
him.  Had  I  been  able,  I  would  have  fled  with 
him.  The  bells  announced  the  solemnity  of 
Pentecost — a  memorable  day  in  my  life.  On 
this  same  day  I  had  been  restored,  at  seven 
years  old,  to  the  prayers  of  a  poor  christian 
woman  ;  after  so  many  anniversaries,  this  same 
day  restored  me  to  my  original  obscurity  :  sub- 
sequently, it  accompanied  me  to  the  palace  of 
the  Kings  of  Bohemia,  where  I  paid  my  saluta- 
tions to  Charles  X.  when  exiled,  to  whom  it 
was  not  permitted  me,  in  1824,  to  sing  at  the 
Tuileries  the  hymn  of  felicitation. 

At  half-past  ten  I  repaired  to  the  palace.  I 
intended,  in  the  first  instance,  to  pay  my  re- 
spects to  Monsieur.  The  first  salon  of  the 
Pavilion  Marsan  was  nearly  empty :  a  few 
persons  successively  entered,  and  wore  an  air 
of  embarrassment.  At  length  an  aide-de-camp 
of  Monsieur  said  to  me,  "  Monsieur  le  Vicomte, 
I  did  not  expect  to  see  you  here.  Have  you 
received  nothing  ?"  I  answered,  "  No  : — what 
should  I  receive  ?"  He  replied,  "  I  fear  you 
will  learn  too  soon."  Hereupon,  finding  myself 
in  no  position  to  wait  upon  Monsieur,  I  went 
to  hear  the  music  in  the  chapel. 

I  was  thoroughly  intent  upon  some  beautiful 
movements  in  the  choral  service,  when  an  usher 
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came  up  and  whispered  to  me  that  I  was  wanted. 
I  followed  this  messenger,  who  conducted  me  to 
the  Hall  of  the  Marshals  :  here  I  found  my 
secretary,  Hyacinth  Pilorge ;  he  handed  to  me 
the  following  letter  and  ordinance,  saying,  as 
he  did  so,  "  Monsieur  is  no  longer  minister." 
The  Due  de  Lauzun,  director  of  political  affairs, 
had  in  fact  opened  the  packet  during  my  absence, 
and  had  not  ventured  to  bring  it  me. 

"  Monsieur  le  Vicomte, 
"I  obey  the  orders  of  the  King  in  transmitting 
instantly  to  your  excellency  an  ordinance  which 
His  Majesty  has  issued. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
"  The  President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers, 
Signed,  "  J.  de  Villele." 

"  Louis,  by  the  grace  of  God,  &c. 

"  We  have  ordained,  and  do  ordain,  as  follows  : 

"  The  Sieur  Comte  de  Villele,  president  of  our 
council  of  ministers,  and  minister  secretary  of 
state  for  the  department  of  finance,  is  charged 
pa?'  interim  with  the  portfolio  of  foreign  affairs 
in  lieu  of  the  Sieur  Vicomte  de  Chateaubriand. 

"  The  president  of  our  council  of  ministers 
is  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  present 
ordinance,  which  shall  be  inserted  in  the  bulletin 
of  the  laws. 
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"Given  at  Paris,  in  our  Chateau  of  the  Tuileries, 
the  6th  of  June,  in  the  year  of  grace  1824,  and 
the  twenty-ninth  of  our  reign. 

"  By  the  King.  Signed,  Louis. 

"  The  President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers, 
Signed,  J.  de  Villele." 

In  duplicate  : 

"  The  President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers, 
Signed,  J.  de  Villele." 

I  re-entered  my  carriage  with  Hyacinth  :  I 
was  very  gay,  although  at  heart  mortally 
wounded  by  the  tone  of  the  letter,  and  by  the 
manner  in  which  I  had  been  dismissed. 

Two  hours  after,  my  secession  was  rendered 
complete.  Having  always  regarded  the  Hotel 
of  Foreign  Affairs  merely  as  I  should  have  done 
a  ready-furnished  lodging,  I  had  nothing  but 
my  nightcap  and  dressing-gown  to  carry  away. 
I  replied  to  the  letter  of  the  President  of  the 
council  by  this  note,  since  become  public : 

"  Paris,  June  6th,  1824. 

"  Monsieur  le  Comte, 
"  I  have  received  the  letter  which  you  have 
been  so  good  as  to  write  me,  containing  the  or- 
dinance of  the  King,  dated  this  morning,  the  6th 
of  June,  and  confiding  to  you  the  portfolio  of 
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Foreign  Affairs.  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you 
that  I  have  quitted  the  hdtel  of  the  minister,  and 
that  the  department  is  at  your  command. 
"  I  am,  with  high  consideration,  &c. 

(t  Chateaubriand." 

I  soon  after  received  from  Monsieur  de 
Villele  the  following  additional  letter,  which 
terminated  all,  and  proved  that,  in  my  great 
simplicity,  I  had  taken  none  of  that  which  ren- 
ders a  man  respected  and  respectable. 

"  Paris,  June  16ih,  1824. 
"Monsieur  le  Vicomte, 
"  I  have  hastened  to  submit  to  the  King  the 
ordinance  by  which  a  full  discharge  is  ren- 
dered you  for  all  those  amounts  that  you  have 
received  from  the  royal  treasury  for  secret  dis- 
bursements, during  the  period  of  your  ministry. 

"  The  King  has  approved  of  all  the  particulars 
of  this  ordinance,  which  I  have  the  honour  of 
transmitting  you  herewith  in  the  original. 
"  Accept,  Monsieur  le  Vicomte,  &c. 

Signed,  "J.  de  Villele." 

My  fall  produced  a  great  sensation.  Those 
even  who  expressed  themselves  best  satisfied  with 
the  thing  itself,  blamed  the  manner  of  it.    I  have 
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learnt  since,  that  Monsieur  de  Villele  hesitated, 
being-  troubled  with  an  apprehension  of  future 
divisions.  Monsieur  de  Corbiere,  however, 
decided  the  question.  "  If  he  enter  the  council 
chamber,"  said  this  gentleman,  "  by  one  door, 
I  will  go  out  by  another." — I  was  left  to  go  out. 
It  is  plain  enough  that  Monsieur  de  Corbiere  was 
preferred  to  me  :  I  would  none  of  him  :  I  was 
troublesome  to  him :  he  contrived  to  get  rid  of 
me  ;  he  did  well. 

XXIII. — THE   OPPOSITION  FOLLOWS  ME. 

The  next  day,  and  indeed  for  several  days 
immediately  succeeding  my  fall,  might  be  read, 
in  the  Journal  des  Debats,  the  following  para- 
graph, so  remarkable  in  itself,  and  so  honourable 
to  the  Messrs.  Bertin  : 

"  It  is  for  the  second  time  that  Monsieur  cle 
Chateaubriand  now  undergoes  the  experience  of 
a  public  dismissal. 

"  He  was  dismissed  in  1816,  as  minister  of 
state,  for  having  attacked,  in  his  immortal  work 
'  Monarchy  according  to  the  Charter  J  tha^ 
celebrated  ordonnance  of  the  5th  of  September, 
which  pronounced  the  dissolution  of  the  Chamber 
of  1815.    Messieurs  de  Villele  and  Corbiere 
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were  then  simple  deputies,  chiefs  of  the  royalist 
opposition,  and  it  was  for  having  undertaken 
their  defence  that  Monsieur  de  Chateaubriand 
became  the  victim  of  ministerial  wrath. 

"In  1824  Monsieur  de  Chateaubriand  is  again 
dismissed,  and  it  is  by  these  same  Messieurs  de 
Villele  and  Corbiere,  now  become  ministers? 
that  he  is  sacrificed.  How  singular  !  In  1816 
he  was  punished  for  having  spoken — in  1824  he 
is  punished  for  being  silent.  His  crime  is,  this 
time,  the  having  maintained  silence  during  the 
discussion  on  the  law  of  the  funds.  All  kinds  of 
disgrace  are  not  misfortunes ;  public  opinion, 
the  supreme  judge,  teaches  us  in  what  class  to 
place  that  of  Monsieur  de  Chateaubriand  ;  it 
teaches  us  also  to  whom  the  ordonnance  in 
question  will  prove  most  fatal — whether  to  the 
conqueror  or  the  conquered. 

"  Who  would  have  imagined  at  the  opening  of 
the  session  that  we  should  thus  have  been  cheat- 
ed of  all  the  results  of  the  Spanish  enterprise  ? 
What  might  he  not  have  done  for  us  this  year  ? 
Nothing  hitherto  has  been  settled  but  the 
septennial  act  (in  its  completed  state)  and  the 
budget.  The  affairs  of  Spain,  of  the  East,  and  of 
America,  conducted,  as  they  would  have  been  by 
him,  prudently  and  quietly,  would  have  been 
disentangled  :   the  most  flattering  prospect  lay 
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before  us,  but  it  was  wished  to  pluck  the  fruit 
while  still  unripe  ;  it  has  not  fallen,  and  they 
seek  to  remedy  precipitation  by  violence. 

"  Rage  and  envy  are  bad  counsellors  :  it  is  not 
by  indulging  the  passions,  or  proceeding  by 
fits  and  starts,  that  kingdoms  are  to  be  governed. 

"P.S. — The  Septennial  Act  has  passed  this 
evening  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  One 
might  fairly  say,  that  the  sentiments  of  Monsieur 
de  Chateaubriand  triumph  even  after  his  seces- 
sion from  the  ministry.  This  law,  which  he  had 
conceived  long  since,  as  a  crowning  one  to  our 
institutions,  will,  together  with  the  Spanish  war, 
mark  indelibly  his  career  in  public  affairs.  It  is 
deeply  to  be  regretted  that  Monsieur  de 
Corbiere  was  conceded  in  speaking  to,  on 
Saturday  last,  by  him  who  was  then  his  illustri- 
ous colleague.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  would 
at  least  have  otherwise  heard  the  dying  notes  of 
the  swan. 

"As  for  ourselves,  we  feel  the  most  poignant 
regret  on  re-entering  upon  a  career  of  opposi- 
tion, which  we  had  hoped  to  quit  for  ever, 
owing  to  the  union  of  royalists :  but  honour, 
political  good  faith,  and  the  welfare  of  France, 
do  not  permit  us  to  hesitate  as  to  the  course  we 
ought  to  pursue." 

VOL.  II.  B  B 
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Thus  was  the  signal  for  reaction  given.  Mon- 
sieur de  Villele  was  not  at  first  much  alarmed 
by  it :  he  understood  not  the  force  of  public 
opinion.  Some  years  were  yet  wanting  to  his 
downfal ;  but  at  length  the  blow  descended. 

XXIV.  THE  LAST   DIPLOMATIC  BILLETS. 

These  last  notes  terminate  the  correspondence. 

M.  DE  CHATEAUBRIAND  TO  M.  DE  TALARU. 

Paris,  June  9th,  1824. 
I  am  no  longer  minister,  my  dear  friend  ;  it  is 
reported  that  you  are.  When  I  obtained  for  you 
the  embassy  to  Madrid,  I  said  to  several  persons, 
who  still  recollect  my  saying  so — "  I  am  going 
to  name  my  successor."  I  hope  I  have  been  a 
prophet.  Monsieur  de  Villele  holds  the  portfolio 
par  interim. 

Chateaubriand, 
m.  de  chateaubriand  to  m.  de  rayneval. 

Paris,  June  16th,  1824. 

I  have  finished,  Monsieur.  I  hope  that  you 
have  yet  a  long  career  before  you.  I  have 
endeavoured  that  you  should  have  no  reason  to 
complain  of  me. 

It  is  possible  that  I  may  retire  to  Neufchatel, 
in  Switzerland  :  should  that  happen,  I  beg  you 
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to  request,  beforehand,  for  me,  the  protection 
and  good  offices  of  His  Majesty  the  King*  of 
Prussia.  Offer  my  respects  to  Count  de  Bern- 
storff,  my  friendly  regards  to  Monsieur  Avillon, 
and  my  compliments  to  all  your  secretaries.  As 
for  yourself,  Monsieur,  I  pray  you  to  put  faith  in 
my  devotion  and  my  very  sincere  attachment. 

Chateaubriand. 

m.  de  chateaubriand  to  m.  de  caraman. 

I  have  received,  Monsieur  le  Marquis,  your 
letters  of  the  11th  of  this  month.  Others  will 
henceforth  suggest  to  you  the  course  it  will  be 
necessary  for  you  to  take.  If  that  course  is  con- 
formable to  what  you  already  understand,  it  will 
carry  you  far.  It  is  probable  that  my  dismissal 
will  give  great  pleasure  to  Monsieur  de  Metter- 
nich  during  the  whole  space  of  a  fortnight. — 
Accept,  Monsieur  le  Marquis,  my  adieus,  and  a 
fresh  assurance  of  my  devotion  and  my  high 
consideration. 

Chateaubriand, 
m.  de  chateaubriand  to  m.  hyde  de  neuville. 

Paris,  June  22nd,  1824. 
You  will  doubtless  have  heard  of  my  dismissal. 
It  only  remains  that  I    should    express  how 
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happy  I  was  in  holding  those  relations  with  you 
which  are  now  broken.  Continue,  Monsieur, 
my  old  friend,  to  serve  your  country  :  but  reckon 
not  too  much  on  its  acknowledgment,  and 
fancy  not,  even  success  would  invest  you  with  a 
claim  to  retain  that  post  to  which  you  do  so 
much  honour.  I  wish  you,  Monsieur,  all  the 
good  you  merit,  and  I  salute  you. 

P.S.  I  have  this  moment  received  your  letter 
of  the  8th  of  this  month,  wherein  you  apprise 
me  of  the  arrival  of  Monsieur  de  Merona.  I 
thank  you  for  your  friendship  :  be  assured  that 
I  have  looked  for  nothing  else  in  all  your 
letters. 

Chateaubriand. 

m  de  chateaubriand  to  m.  le  comte  de  serre. 

Paris,  June  23rd,  1824. 
My  dismissal  will  have  convinced  you,  Mon- 
sieur le  Comte,  of  my  inability  to  serve  you.  I 
an  do  no  more  than  express  my  wishes  to  see 
you  in  that  post  to  which  your  talents  summon 
you.  As  for  me,  I  retire,  happy  in  having  con- 
tributed to  secure  to  France  her  independence, 
military  and  political,  and  to  introduce  the  prin- 
ciple of  septenniality  into  her  electoral  system. 
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It  is  not  precisely  such  as  I  could  have  wished  : 
the  alteration  of  age  was  a  necessary  consequence 
of  it :  but,  at  any  rate,  the  principle  is  adopted, 
and  time  will  do  the  rest,  if  indeed  it  undoes 
not  the  whole.  I  venture  to  flatter  myself, 
Monsieur  le  Comte,  that  you  have  found  no 
cause  to  lament  our  mutual  relations  ;  and  as  for 
me,  I  always  felicitate  myself  on  having  met,  in 
public  business,  with  a  man  of  your  merit. 

Receive,  with  my  adieus,  &c. 

Chateaubriand. 

m  de  chateaubriand  to  m.  de  la'ferronnais. 

Paris,  June  17th,  1824. 
If  by  chance  you  should  continue  still  at  St. 
Petersburg,  Monsieur  le  Comte,  I  will  not  ter- 
minate our  correspondence  without  expressing  to 
you  all  the  esteem  and  friendship  with  which  you 
have  inspired  me.  May  you  do  well :  may  you 
be  more  happy  than  I  :  and  believe  that  you  will 
still  interest  me  in  all  the  circumstances  of  life, — 
I  write  a  word  to  the  Emperor. 

Chateaubriand. 

The  response  to  this  adieu  reached  me  in  the 
beginning  of  August.  Monsieur  de  la  Ferron- 
nais  had  undertaken  the  functions  of  ambassador 
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under  my  ministry ;  and  at  a  later  period  I  be- 
came, in  turn,  an  ambassador  under  the  ministry 
of  Monsieur  de  la  Ferronnais.  Neither  one  nor 
the  other  of  us  has  entertained  any  notion  as  to 
ascending  or  descending.  Fellow-countrymen 
and  friends,  we  have  mutually  done  each  other 
justice.  Monsieur  de  la  Ferronnais  has  under- 
gone the  roughest  tests  of  fortune  without  com- 
plaint ;  and  still  remains  firm  under  suffering  and 
honourable  privation.  After  my  fall,  he  act- 
ed  for  me  at  St.  Petersburg  as  I  would  have 
acted  for  him  :  an  honest  man  is  always  sure  of 
being  understood  by  an  honest  man.  I  am  happy 
in  citing  this  impressive  proof  of  the  courage, 
good  faith,  and  loftiness  of  soul  of  Monsieur  de 
Ferronnais.  At  the  moment  when  I  received  his 
answer,  I  felt  it  to  be  a  compensation  very  su- 
perior to  the  common-place  yet  capricious  fa- 
vours of  fortune.  In  this  case  only,  I  think  my- 
self justified  for  the  first  time  in  violating  the 
honourable  secrecy  which  friendship  prescribes. 

M.  DE  LA  FERRONNAIS  TO  JVJ.  DE  CHATEAUBRIAND. 

St.  Petersburg,  July  4th ,  1824. 
The  Russian  courier  who  arrived  the  day  be- 
fore yesterday,  has  forwarded  me  your  little  note 
of  the  17th;  it  is,  to  me,  one  of  the  most  pre- 
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cious  of  all  those  which  I  have  had  the  honour 
of  receiving-  from  you.   I  preserve  it  as  constitu- 
ting a  title  to  my  own  self-esteem,  and  I  entertain 
the  strong*  hope  and  heartfelt  conviction,  that  I 
shall  soon  be  able  to  communicate  with  you  un- 
der circumstances  less  sorrowful.    I  will  copy, 
Monsieur  le  Vicomte,  the  example  that  you  gave 
me,  and  indulge  in  no  reflection  upon  the  event 
which  has  occurred  to  break,  in  so  rude  and  un- 
expected a  manner,  that  correspondence  which 
the  service  had  established  between  you  and  me. 
The  very  nature  of  that  correspondence  ; — the 
confidence  wherewith  you  honoured  me  ;  in  fine, 
considerations  still  more  grave — inasmuch  as  they 
are  not  exclusively   personal — will  sufficiently 
explain  both  the  motives  and  extent  of  my  re- 
gret.   That  which  has  taken  place  remains  to 
me  wholly  inexplicable:  I  am  absolutely  igno- 
rant of  the  cause,  although  I  clearly  see  the 
effect :  that  is  indeed  so  natural,  so  easy  to  be 
foreseen,  that  I  am  surprised  any  one  should 
have  so  little  dread  of  encountering  it.  Mean- 
while I  know  too  well  the  nobleness  of  the  sen- 
timents which  animate  you,  and  the  purity  of 
your  patriotism,  not  to  feel  certain  that  you  will 
approve  of  the  conduct  which  I  have  deemed 
it  obligatory  to  follow  under  these  circumstances, 
as  prescribed  to  me  equally  by  my  duty,  my  love 
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for  my  country,  and  even  by  the  interest  I  feel 
in  your  glory.  You  are  too  thoroughly  French  to 
accept,  in  the  situation  wherein  you  find  your- 
self, the  protection  and  support  of  foreigners. 
You  have,  it  is  true,  for  ever  acquired  the  confi- 
dence and  esteem  of  Europe  :  but  it  is  France  you 
have  served  ;  it  is  to  her  alone  that  you  belong  : 
she  is  perhaps  unjust  ;  but  neither  you  nor  your 
true  friends  will  ever  admit  that  your  cause  is 
rendered  purer  or  stronger,  by  being  confided  to 
the  championship  of  strangers.  I  have  therefore 
sunk  every  individual  sentiment  and  considera- 
tion in  the  national  interests,  and  have  in  conse- 
quence prevented  proceedings,  the  effect  of  which 
would  be  to  excite  amongst  us  dangerous  divi- 
sions, and  level  a  blow  at  the  dignity  of  the 
throne.  This  is  the  last  service  that  I  shall 
have  rendered  here  before  my  departure  ;  you 
alone,  Monsieur  le  Comte,  will  possess  the  know- 
ledge of  it :  this  confidence  was  due  to  you,  and 
I  know  too  well  the  nobleness  of  your  charac- 
ter not  to  feel  that  you  will  preserve  my  secret, 
and  that  you  will  find  my  conduct,  in  this  par- 
ticular, conformable  to  the  sentiments  which  you 
have  a  right  to  exact  from  those  whom  you 
honour  with  your  esteem  and  friendship. 

Adieu,  Monsieur  le  Vicomte  :  if  the  corre- 
spondence which  1  have  had  the  honour  to  hold 
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with  you  has  afforded  you  a  just  idea  of  my  cha- 
racter, you  will  be  aware  that  no  changes  of  situ- 
ation can  influence  my  sentiments,  and  that  you 
need  never  doubt  the  attachment  and  devotion 
of  him,  who,  under  existing  circumstances,  es- 
teems himself  the  happiest  of  men  in  being 
considered  among  the  number  of  your  friends. 

La  Ferronnais. 

MM.  de  Fontenay  and  de  Pontcare  feel 
strongly  the  value  of  the  recollection  that  you  pre- 
serve of  them  ;  they  are  witnesses,  together  with 
myself,  of  the  increased  influence  which  France 
has  gained  since  your  entry  into  the  ministry  :  it 
is  therefore  but  natural  that  they  should  partake 
my  sentiments  and  my  regret. 

XXV.  INVESTIGATION  OF  A  REPROACH. 

As  we  have  been  gradually  conducted,  through 
the  affairs  of  Spain,  to  the  period  of  my  expul- 
sion from  the  ministry  ;  since  our  thoughts  are 
hence  turned  towards  the  past,  and  painful  re- 
collections are  presented  to  our  memory,  will  it 
be  excusable  to  examine  a  reproach  often  ad- 
dressed to  me — namely,  that  of  having  contri- 
buted to  the  fall  of  the  legitimate  monarchy  ? 
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Having"  buried  in  my" memory  things  upon  which 
I  conceived  it  my  duty  to  be  silent,  I  should, 
notwithstanding,  have  felt  regret  to  conclude 
without  explaining  myself  upon  this  grave  accu- 
sation :  indeed,  by  so  doing,  I  shall  disbur- 
den myself  of  a  load  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
bear. 

Those  events  which  happened  during  the  ex- 
istence of  the  ministry  of  which  I  formed  a  part, 
have  an  importance  that  is  linked  to  the  general 
interest  of  France ;  there  is  not  a  Frenchman 
whose  lot  has  not  been  chequered  with  good 
which  we  have  achieved  for  him,  or  of  evil  which 
we  have  abated.  By  strange  and  capricious 
affinities,  by  secret  communications,  which  some- 
times mingle  high  destinies  with  inferior  ones, 
the  Bourbons  have  prospered  just  in  proportion 
as  they  have  deigned  to  listen  to  me,  although  I 
am  far  from  believing,  with  the  poet,  that  my 
eloquence  might  have  given  alms  to  royalty.  As 
soon  as  it  was  deemed  obligatory  to  break  the 
reed  which  grew  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  the 
crown  itself  bent,  and  has  ultimately  fallen : 
often  in  plucking  a  sprig  off  an  herb,  one  brings 
down  a  mass  of  ruins. 

These  incontestable  facts  let  people  explain  as 
they  please.  If  they  give  to  my  political  career 
a  relative  value  which  it  does  not  in  itself  pos- 
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sess,  I  will  extract  no  vanity  therefrom  ;  I  will 
not  derive  a  false  gratification  from  the  chance 
which  mixes  mine — the  name  of  a  day — with  the 
events  of  ages.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
variety  of  occurrences  in  my  adventurous  course, 
wherever  names  or  circumstances  may  have  led 
me,  the  extreme  horizon  of  the  picture  is  always 
threatening  and  dark. 

 Juga  coepta  moveri 

Syl  varum,  visseque  canes  ululare  per  umbram. 

But  if  the  scene  has  changed  in  a  deplorable 
manner,  I  ought,  it  has  been  said,  to  blame  no- 
body but  myself :  to  avenge  what  has  appeared 
to  me  my^ wrong,  I  have  disunited  all  ;  and  this 
disunion,  in  its  ultimate  result,  has  brought  about 
the  overturning  of  the  throne.    Let  us  see. 

Monsieur  de  Villele  has  declared  that  he  could 
not  govern  either  with  me  or  without  me  :  the 
former  alternative  was  erroneously  put :  with 
regard  to  the  latter,  at  the  time  when  Monsieur 
de  Villele  said  so,  he  was  right,  for  opinions  the 
most  varying  had  composed  our  majority. 

The  president  of  the  council  never  under- 
stood  me  ;  I  was  sincerely  attached  to  him.  I 
had  brought  about  his  admission  into  his  first 
ministerial  office,  as  is  proved  by  a  note  of 
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thanks  from  the  Duke  de  Richelieu,  which  I  still 
possess.     I  had  surrendered  my  commission  as 
plenipotentiary  at  Berlin,  when  Monsieur  de 
Villele  retired.    He  has  been  persuaded  that,  at 
his  second  entry  into  public  affairs,  I  desired 
the  place  which  he  occupied  :  I  had  no  such 
desire.    I  belong  not  to  that  reckless  race  which 
is  deaf  to  the  voice  of  duty  and  of  reason.  The 
truth  is,  I  am  destitute  of  ambition  :  it  is  pre- 
cisely that  sentiment  which  is  wanting  to  me, 
because  I  have  indeed  another  master-passion. 
When  I  have  requested  Monsieur  de  Villele  to 
be  occasionally  the  bearer  to  the  King  of  some 
important  despatch,  in  order  to  save  me  the 
trouble   of  going  to  the   palace,   and  afford 
me  leisure  to  visit  a  gothic  chapel  in  the  street 
St.  Julien-le-Vieux,  he  might  have  been  well 
assured  of  my  want  of  ambition — he  might  have 
better  estimated  my  boyish  candour  and  the  ex- 
tent of  my  indifference. 

Nothing  was  desirable  to  me,  in  public  life, 
except  perhaps  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs.  I 
was  not  insensible  to  the  idea  that  the  country 
owed  me,  as  regarded  her  interior,  liberty — 
her  exterior,  independence.  Far  from  seeking  to 
overthrow  Monsieur  de  Villele,  I  had  said  re- 
cently to  the  King,  "  Sire,  Monsieur  de  Villele 
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is  a  most  enlightened  president ;  your  Majesty 
will  do  well  to  retain  him  perpetually  at  the  head 
of  your  councils." 

Monsieur  de  Villele  remarked  not  this  :  my 
spirit  might,  perhaps,  tend  to  domination,  but  it 
was  itself  in  dominion  to  my  character :  I  de« 
rived  pleasure  from  my  obedience,  because  it 
disembarrassed  me  from  my  will.  My  besetting 
sin  is  ennui,  distaste  of  everything,  and  unceas- 
ing doubt.  Had  we  met  with  a  prince  who,  com- 
prehending me  would  have  kept  me  by  com- 
pulsion to  my  work,  De  Villele  might  perhaps  have 
had  some  cause  to  estrange  himself  from  me  :  but 
Heaven  rarely  gives  birth,  in  the  same  instance, 
to  the  man  who  will  and  the  man  who  can.  To 
sum  up  all,  is  there,  at  this  day,  a  single  thing, 
for  the  sake  of  which  alone  one  need  take  the 
trouble  to  rise  from  one's  bed  ?  One  might  sleep 
notwithstanding  the  noise  of  kingdoms  tumbling 
during  the  night,  and  sweep  their  ruins  away 
every  morning  from  before  our  doors. 

After  my  secession,  should  I  have  done  better 
by  maintaining  silence  ?  Had  not  the  brutality  of 
the  proceeding  resounded  through  the  saloons, 
and  through  the  public  mind  ?  Monsieur  de 
Villele  has  repeated  that  the  letter  of  dismissal 
had  been  kept  back — by  which  chance  it  unfor- 
tunately did  not  reach  me  till  I  had  gone  to  the 
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palace  :  perhaps  this  might  be  true  ;  but  when  one 
gambles,  we  should  calculate  the  chances  of  the 
game  ;  above  all,  one  should  not  write  to  a  man 
of  any  consideration  such  a  letter  as  we  should 
blush  to  address  to  a  culpable  valet,  whom  we 
might  turn  into  the  street  at  discretion  without 
remorse.  The  irritation  of  the  Villele  party 
was  so  much  the  greater  against  me,  as  it  wished 
to  appropriate  my  labours,  and  as  I  had  display- 
ed a  certain  portion  of  intelligence  concern- 
ing matters  of  which  they  had  believed  me 
ignorant. 

Doubtless,  silence  and  moderation  on  my 
part  would  (as  has  been  said)  have  drawn  praise 
from  all  those  who  entertain  perpetual  adoration 
of  office  ;  in  doing  penance  for  my  innocence,  I 
might  have  brought  about  my  re-entrance  into  the 
council.  This  would  have  been  better,  according 
to  the  common  notion  of  things,  but  it  would  be 
taking  me  for  the  man  which  I  am  not.  It  would 
presume  in  me  a  desire  to  re-seize  the  helm  of 
the  state — a  wish  to  push  myself  forward — a 
desire  and  a  wish  which,  in  a  hundred  thousand 
years,  would  never  be  entertained  by  me. 

The  idea  which  I  held  of  a  representative  go- 
vernment induced  me  to  enter  into  the  opposition  : 
a  systematic  opposition  appeared  to  me  indeed 
the  only  thing  proper  to  this  kind  of  govern- 
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ment.  The  opposition  surnamed  that  of  con- 
science is  powerless  ;  the  conscience  may  arbi- 
trate regarding  a  moral  fact,  but  she  is  no  judge 
of  an  intellectual  one.  The  point  is,  to  act  un- 
der a  chief  who  can  appreciate  both  good  and 
bad  laws.  Is  it  not  so?  Otherwise  every  de- 
puty might  mistake  his  folly  for  his  conscience, 
and  put  it  into  the  urn.  The  opposition  sur- 
named that  of  conscience  consists,  indeed,  in  vi- 
brating between  the  several  parties,  in  chafing  at 
the  bridle,  in  voting  even,  as  may  be,  for  the 
minister,  and  in  showing  its  magnanimity  by 
quarrelsomeness — an  opposition  of  mutinous  im- 
becility among  followers,  of  ambitious  manoeuv- 
ring among  chiefs.  So  far  as  England  has  been 
wise,  she  has  never  had  but  one  systematic  op- 
position ;  every  man  going  in  or  out  with  his 
friends.  On  leaving  office,  they  place  themselves 
on  the  benches  of  attack.  1  was  said  to  have 
been  dismissed  for  not  wishing  to  adopt  a  system, 
which  system,  resting  near  the  crown,  would 
have  been  necessarily  combated.  Public  men 
representing  principles,  the  systematic  opposition 
would  display  principles  only,  when  it  would 
raise  the  assault  upon  men. 

Again  : — since  Monsieur  de  Villele  had  sepa- 
rated himself  from  me,  his  policy  had  become 
deranged.     Ultraism,  against  which  the  good 
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sense  of  the  president  of  the  council  still  strug- 
gled, had  nevertheless  carried  him  away.  The 
contradiction  which  he  experienced  between  his 
internal  convictions,  and  the  movement  of  exter- 
nal opinion,  rendered  him  irritable  ;  hence  pro- 
ceeded the  shackling  of  the  press,  the  disbanding 
of  the  national  guard,  &c. 

Was  it  proper  for  me  to  leave  the  monarchy  to 
perish  in  order  to  acquire  the  renown  of  a  hypo- 
critical moderation  from  crafty  lookers-on  ?  I 
sincerely  believed  that  I  was  fulfilling  a  duty  in 
combating  even  at  the  head  of  the  opposition 
—  too  attentive  to  the  peril  which  I  perceived  on 
one  side,  and  not  sufficiently  awake  to  the  dan- 
ger on  the  other.  When  Monsieur  de  Villele 
was  overthrown,  I  was  consulted  respecting  the 
nomination  of  another  ministry.  If  they  had 
selected,  according  to  my  proposition,  Monsieur 
Casimir  Perier,  General  Sebastiani,  and  Monsieur 
Royer  Collard,  things  might  perhaps  have  gone 
well.  I  would  not  myself  accept  the  department 
of  the  marine,  and  wished  to  secure  it  for  my 
friend,  Hyde  de  Neuville.  I  twice  also  refused 
the  department  of  public  instruction ;  in  fact, 
I  would  never  re-enter  the  council  but  as  its 
master.  I  went  to  Rome  to  seek  amongst 
its  ruins  my  other  selfi  for  there  are  in  my 
being    two    perfectly  distinct  essences,  which 
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in  truth  have  no  communication  one  with  ano- 
ther. 

I  frankly  make  the  confession,  that  the  excess 
of  my  resentment  justified  me  not,  according  to 
the  venerable  words  and  rules  of  virtue  ;  but  my 
entire  life  serves  as  an  excuse. 

Whilst  an  officer  in  the  regiment  of  Navarre, 
I  had  returned  from  the  forests  of  America,  in 
order  to  join  the  fugitives  for  legitimacy,  and  to 
combat  in  their  ranks  against  the  spread  of  libe- 
ral opinion.  I  did  so,  not  from  conviction, 
but  merely  from  feeling  the  duty  of  a  soldier,  and 
because,  having  had  the  honour  of  stepping  into 
the  King's  coach  at  Versailles,  I  believed  myself 
particularly  pledged  to  the  service  of  a  prince 
whom  I  had  thus  been  permitted  to  approach.  I 
remained  eight  years  upon  a  foreign  soil,  sur- 
rounded by  every  description  of  misery. 

This  large  tribute  paid,  I  re-entered  France 
in  the  year  1800.  Bonaparte  sought  me  out 
and  placed  me  in  office  ;  but,  on  the  death  of 
the  Duke  d'Enghien,  I  devoted  myself  anew  to 
the  memory  of  the  Bourbons.  My  words  upon 
the  tomb  of  Mesdames  at  Trieste  excited  the 
anger  of  the  dispenser  of  empires  :  he  threatened 
to  cause  me  to  be  sabred  on  the  steps  of  the 
Tuileries.  My  pamphlet  of  Bonaparte  and  the 
Bourbons  was  worth  to  Louis  XVIII.,  by  his 
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own  avowal,  more  than  100,000  soldiers.  In 
several  pages  respecting*  the  arrival  of  the  sove- 
reign at  Compiegne,  I  anticipated  the  effect 
which  might  be  produced  upon  the  grenadiers  of 
Napoleon,  by  the  infirmities  of  a  monarch  sitting 
in  an  easy  chair,  contrasted  with  an  emperor  on 
horseback.  By  aid  of  the  popularity  which  I 
then  enjoyed,  anti-constitutional  France  gave 
ear  to  the  institutions  of  legitimate  royalty. 
During  the  hundred  days  the  monarchy  saw  me 
established  near  it,  at  Ghent  in  its  second  exile. 
Finally,  by  the  Spanish  war  I  had  contributed  to 
stifle  conspiracy,  to  reunite  various  political 
sects  under  the  same  cockade,  and  to  give  to  our 
cannon  its  proper  weight. 

The  rest  of  my  projects  are  well  known  ; 
namely,  to  extend  our  frontiers,  and  to  give  in 
the  New  World  fresh  crowns  to  the  family  of 
Saint  Louis. 

So  long  a  perseverance  in  the  same  sentiments 
merited  perhaps  some  consideration.  Sensible 
to  direct  affront,  it  was  scarcely  possible  I  should 
be  able  to  put  aside  these  recollections,  and  blink 
all  consciousness  of  my  fair  value — forgetting 
also  at  the  same  time  that  I  was  the  restorer  of 
religion,  and  the  author  of  the  G&nie  du  Cliris- 
tianisme. 

My  irritation,  as  was  natural,  increased  still 
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more  at  the  idea  that  a  pitiful  disagreement 
should  occasion  our  country  to  lose  that  chance 
of  aggrandising  her  true  greatness  which  she 
will  not  again  obtain.  Had  they  said  to  me, 
"  Your  plans  shall  be  followed — and  everything 
that  you  have  undertaken  executed,  (though 
without  your  personal  assistance,")  I  would  have 
forgotten  all  for  France.  Unhappily,  I  enter- 
tained a  belief  that  they  would  not  adopt  my 
ideas  :  the  sequel  has  shown  it. 

I  was  in  error,  perhaps  :  but  I  felt  persuaded 
that  Monsieur  le  Comte  de  Villele  understood 
not  the  community  which  he  directed.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  solid  qualities  of  that  able 
minister  would  have  been  suitable  to  the  present 
time ;  but  he  came  too  soon  after  the  Restora- 
tion. In  all  that  regards  financial  operations — 
commercial  associations — movements  of  industry 
— canals — steam-boats — railroads — highways— in 
short,  those  material  objects  which  excite  minds 
given  only  to  peaceable  pursuits,  and  busied 
merely  concerning  the  comforts  of  life — who 
look  to  no  interest  beyond  that  of  to-day — in 
this  order  of  things  Monsieur  de  Villele  would 
have  been  a  king.  Monsieur  de  Villele  wanted 
a  time  which  could  not  exist  for  him,  and  in 
truth  he  suited  not  that  kind  of  era  which 
appertained  to  him.  At  the  period  of  the  Resto- 
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ration,  every  faculty  of  the  soul  was  in  action : 
the  various  parties  were  revolving,  some  realities, 
some  chimeras  :  all,  in  advancing-  or  receding, 
were  mixed  up  in  one  scene  of  tumult  :  nobody 
affected  to  stand  still  ;  constitutional  legitimacy 
appeared  to  no  person  to  be  other  than  a  step- 
ping-stone either  to  republicanism  or  absolutism. 
Armies  and  revolutions  were  perceived  to  be 
forming  as  it  were  within  the  earth — in  order 
to  lead  to  extraordinary  destinies.  Monsieur 
de  Villele  was  aware  of  this  universal  movement. 
He  saw  those  wings  grow,  which,  lifting  the 
nation  from  the  ground,  enabled  her,  immense 
yet  buoyant  as  she  is,  to  soar  into  her  proper 
element — into  air  and  space.  Monsieur  de 
Villele  would  have  kept  her  down — would  have 
chained  her  below  :  I  doubted  his  power  to  ac- 
complish this.  As  for  me,  I  would  have  led 
the  French  on  to  glory,  and  essayed  to  bring 
them  to  realities  through  the  agency  of  dreams : 
: — it  is  what  they  love. 

It  would  have  been  better  to  be  more  hum- 
ble, more  prostrate,  more  christian.  But,  unfor- 
tunately, we  are  apt  to  fail,  to  come  short  of 
evangelic  perfection.  Were  any  man  to  give  me 
a  blow,  I  am  not  one  to  hold  the  other  cheek  : 
that  man,  were  he  a  subject,  I  would  have  his 
life,  or  he  should  have  mine  :  were  he  a  king. . .  . 
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Could  I  have  divined  the  result,  I  certainly 
would  have  been  more  cautious.  The  majority 
who  voted  the  clause  on  the  refas  du  concours 
would  not  have  voted  it,  could  they  have  foreseen 
the  consequence  of  that  vote.  Nobody  seriously 
desires  a  catastrophe,  except  a  few  very  eccen- 
tric men.  Nothing  need  have  ensued  beyond  a 
mere  hubbub,  had  not  legitimacy  itself  trans- 
formed it  into  a  revolution.  She  herself  must 
bear  the  blame  of  an  illegal  attack,  and  even  when 
the  collision  came,  she  wanted  that  intelligence, 
prudence,  and  resolution  which  might  still  have 
saved  her.  After  all,  a  monarchy  has  fallen  ;  T 
owed  to  it  nothing  but  my  fidelity,  which  it 
retains. 

Devoted  to  it  in  its  first  adversities,  1  am 
equally  so  in  its  latter  misfortunes.  Ill  luck 
always  finds  in  me  a  champion.  I  have  forfeited 
all — place,  pension,  honours,  and,  in  order  to  have 
nothing  to  ask  of  any  man,  I  have  even  pledged 
my  coffin.  Austere  and  rigid  judges  ! — virtuous 
and  infallible  royalists  !  —  who  have  mixed  an  oath 
with  your  riches,  as  you  mix  salt  with  the  viands 
of  your  festivity,  to  preserve  them,  have  a  little 
indulgence  with  regard  to  my  past  faults  :  I 
expiate  them  to-day  in  my  manner,  which  is  not 
yours.  Think  you,  because  at  the  evening  hour 
the  weary  man  reposes,  he  feels  not  the  weight 
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of  life  when  it  is  thrown  back  again  upon  his 
shoulders  ?  At  all  events,  I  have  found  myself 
unable  to  bear  the  burden.  I  saw  Louis  Phi- 
lippe in  his  palace  from  the  1st  of  August,  1830, 
to  the  6th  :  there  was  at  the  time  no  listener 
but  myself  to  his  generous  words.  I  might, 
perhaps,  have  re-entered  the  department  of  foreign 
affairs — perhaps  have  returned  to  the  embassy  of 
Rome,  that  greatest  temptation  to  a  haunter  of 
ruins  and  lover  of  solitude.  I  preferred  preserv- 
ing my  bonds,  even  drawing  them  closer  be- 
cause they  had  been  sundered. 

At  a  later  date,  could  I  possibly  have  repented 
the  doing  well,  it  might  have  been  practicable  to 
me  to  return  on  the  first  impulse  of  my  con- 
science. Monsieur  Benjamin  Constant,  a  man 
then  so  powerful,  wrote  to  me  on  the  20th  of 
September  thus : — "  I  should  much  prefer  ad- 
dressing you  upon  your  affairs,  to  writing  upon 
my  own  ;  the  subject  would  possess  such  superior 
importance.  I  should  like  to  dwell  upon  the 
loss  which  universal  France  will  sustain  by  your 
withdrawal  from  her  destinies— you,  who  have 
exercised  upon  them  so  noble  and  salutary  an 
influence.  But  there  would  be  indiscretion  in 
treating  thus  of  personal  matters,  and  I  ought, 
whilst  lamenting  the  circumstance,  in  common 
with  all  Frenchmen,  to  respect  your  scruples." 
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My  duties  not  yet  appearing  to  me  to  be  ac- 
complished, I  have  defended  the  widow  and  the 
orphan ;  I  have  undergone  the  prosecution  and 
the  prison,  which  Bonaparte,  even  in  his  great- 
est anger,  had  spared  me.  Reader,  I  present 
myself  between  my  leaving  office  on  the  death  of 
the  Duke  d'Enghien,  and  the  raising  my  voice 
for  an  abandoned  child.  I  present  myself  as  the 
partisan  of  a  murdered  prince  and  of  a  banished 
one.  My  old  arms  were  interlaced  with  their 
feeble  ones.  Royalists,  have  you  always  been 
equally  well  accompanied  ? 

But  the  more  I  have  bound  my  life  by  the 
ties  of  devotion  and  honour,  the  freer  have  my 
opinions  become.  I  have  exchanged  liberty  of 
action  for  independence  of  thought.  That  thought 
is,  in  its  nature,  not  a  new,  but  a  recurring  one. 
Now,  after  all  that  has  passed,  we  appreciate  go- 
vernments at  their  true  value.  Can  one  put 
faith  either  in  future  monarchs  or  existing  popu- 
lations ?  A  wise  man,  rendered  inconsolable  by 
passing  events,  seeks  a  melancholy  repose  only 
in  political  atheism.  May  the  rising  generation 
lull  themselves  with  fresh  hopes,  ere  they  enter 
on  the  aims  which  are  to  inspire  them  through  a 
long  series  of  years.  The  course  of  events  leads 
towards  a  general  levelling,  but  hastens  not  its 
steps  at  the  call  of  our  desires.    Time  is  a  kind 
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of  eternity  appropriated  to  mortal  things ;  it  counts 
for  nothing-,  in  the  works  which  it  accomplishes, 
the  exertions  of  its  agents  and  their  accompany- 
ing griefs. 


XXVI.  MADAME   LA  DAUPHINE. 

It  results  from  all  that  has  been  said,  that  if 
what  I  had  unceasingly  recommended  had  been 
done — if  narrow- minded  jealousy  had  not  pre- 
ferred its  own  gratification  to  the  well-being  of 
France, — if  predominant  power  had  better  ap- 
preciated relative  capacities, — and  if  foreign  ca- 
binets, less  obstinate  in  their  anti-constitutional 
hatred,  had  judged,  like  Alexander,  that  nothing 
could  preserve  the  French  monarchy  but  the 
resting  it  on  new  institutions  ;  if,  in  short,  those 
cabinets  had  not  favoured  the  re-establishment  of 
outworn  authority  in  defiance  of  the  principles 
of  the  charter;  the  result,  I  say,  would  have 
been,  that  legitimacy  would  still  have  occupied 
the  throne.  But  what  is  past  is  past ;  if  one 
looks  back,  and  seeks  to  replace  oneself  at  the 
point  which  we  have  quitted,  no  trace  would  bu 
found  of  what  was  then  in  existence ;  men,  no- 
tions, circumstances,  all  are  vanished  ! 

The  game  is  lost.    The  success  of  the  war  of 
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1823,  so  far  complete  as  to  warrant  us  in  hoping 
for  all  that  still  remained  unaccomplished,  is 
checked  and  neutralised,  France  is  no  longer  in 
the  way  of  aggrandising  her  power  in  respect  to 
the  Peninsula,  which,  at  one  moment  re-united 
to  us,  is  now  again  detached  ;  the  waves  of 
revolution  have  once  more  rushed  over  both 
countries,  and  covered  them  anew  ;  the  victory 
of  Monseigneur  the  Duke  d'Angouleme  only 
sufficed  to  dazzle  and  blind  the  spirit  of  legiti- 
macy. Such  is  the  evil  which  envy  has  brought 
about  in  displacing  me,  and  in  introducing, 
through  my  fall,  a  series  of  divisions  fatal  to  the 
restored  monarchy. 

God  forbid  that,  in  thus  speaking  of  narrow- 
minded  envy,  I  should  allude  to  Monsieur  de 
Villele.  I  only  aim  at  those  inferior  function- 
aries who  had  beset  him.  They  have  prepared 
the  marriage  of  Isabella  with  some  descendant  of 
Francis  II.  or  of  George  III.  However,  if  I 
have  formerly  used  any  exaggeration  in  my  fair 
and  legitimate  defence,  I  beg  to  acknowledge  the 
injustice  fully,  frankly,  and  openly  :  when  a  man 
is  wounded  in  spirit,  his  better  qualities  often  dis- 
appear, and  nothing  but  his  imperfections  are 
visible. 

Monsieur  de  Villele  is  a  man  of  vigilance,  of 
patience,  of  self-possession  ;   his  resources  are 
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indeed  infinte.  He  established,  in  the  matters 
of  account  and  finance,  an  order  which  is  still 
dominant.  Deduction  being  made  with  regard 
to  the  greater  class  of  things,  and  a  more  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  future,  respecting  which  he 
troubled  himself  little,  it  was  impossible  that 
more  clearness,  address,  and  decision  could  be 
thrown  into  public  affairs.  Perhaps  he  had  not 
those  useful  amenities,  and  that  penetrating 
tact,  so  desirable  in  one  who  fills  the  first  post 
of  government ;  it  is  a  pity  he  should  not  have 
perceived  how  necessary  my  demerits  were  to 
him  ;  they  were,  in  fact,  calculated  to  complete 
his  character  by  supplying  what  it  wanted. 

The  Restoration  found  in  me  and  in  him  its 
proper  ministers  :  it  should  never  have  dismissed 
the  one,  or  abandoned  the  other.  But  it  was 
decreed  that,  however  befriended,  it  should  let 
everything  fall  through. 

At  Carlsbad,  in  1832,  I  took  the  liberty  of 
counselling  Madame  la  Dauphine  to  call  Mon- 
sieur de  Villele  to  the  side  of  Henry  of  France. 
To  a  gracious  observation  of  that  Princess,  I 
replied: 

"  I  have  had  to  complain  of  Monsieur  de 
Villele,  but  I  should  despise  myself,  if,  after  the 
downfal  of  the  throne,  I  could  continue  to  nourish 
resentment  on  account  of  any  pitiful  rivalry. 
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Our  divisions  have  already  done  too  much  evil  : 
I  am  ready  even  to  ask  pardon  of  those  who 
have  offended  me.  I  entreat  Madame  to  believe 
that  this  is  not  the  expression  of  an  affected 
generosity,  nor  is  it  placing"  a  stone  whereon  to 
step  to  future  fortune.  What  indeed  could  I 
seek  from  Charles  X.  in  exile  ?  And  if  another 
Restoration  should  ever  arrive,  shall  I  not  be  in 
the  tomb?" 

Madame  regarded  me  with  affability,  and  had 
the  goodness  to  commend  me  in  the  following 
words.  "  It  is  very  well,  Monsieur  de  Cha- 
teaubriand." While  saying  this,  her  eyes  were 
veiled  with  tears. 

The  most  precious  moments  of  my  long  career 
are  those  which  Madame  la  Dauphine  has  per- 
mitted me  to  pass  near  her  Royal  Highness.  At 
the  bottom  of  that  heart  Heaven  has  placed  a 
spring  of  magnanimity  and  religion,  which  the 
multitude  of  her  misfortunes  has  not  been  able 
to  dry  up.  I  saw  before  me  that  daughter  whom 
a  sacrificed  King  pressed  to  his  bosom  before  he 
went  forth  to  pluck  the  palm  of  martyrdom. 
Eulogium  is  always  suspicious  when  addressed  to 
prosperity  :  but,  with  this  Princess,  admiration  is 
placed  at  its  ease.  I  repeat — the  misfortunes  of 
La  Dauphine  have  mounted  so  high,  that  they 
constitute  one  of  the  glories  of  the  revolution,, 
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For  once,  I  have  encountered  a  destiny  so  su- 
perior, as  to  enable  me  to  speak,  without  fear  of 
wounding-  it,  all  that  I  think  with  respect  to  the 
future  state  of  society.  One  might  converse 
with  Madame  on  the  fate  of  empires — with  her 
who,  from  the  elevation  of  her  virtue,  could  view, 
without  regretting  them,  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
earth  pass  by  below,  several  of  which  have 
crumbled  from  beneath  the  feet  of  her  race. 

XXVII. — LAST  RETROSPECT  OF  THE  SPANISH  WAR— 
THE  RESTORATION— CHARLES  X. — HENRY  AND 
LOUISA — RESUMPTION. 

One  now  understands  the  congress  of  Verona, 
the  justice  and  the  aim  of  our  intervention.  The 
historical  error  into  which  the  public  has  been 
drawn  will  be  now  repaired,  for  it  is  not  yet  be- 
come one  of  those  errors  consecrated  by  time. 
Vanity,  and  such-like  petty  motives,  have  no 
longer  any  interest  in  perpetuating  it.  At  the 
present  time  the  Spanish  war  is  gone  by,  and  one 
state  of  things  has  wholly  succeeded  to  another. 
The  empire  of  Louis  XIV.  in  France  and  in 
Spain  has  disappeared.  The  expedition  of  1823, 
all  important  as  it  might  have  been  rendered  to 
society,  could  not  have  revived  or  prolong- 
ed  the  spirit   of  the   past.    That  expedition, 
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rendered  abortive,  presents  nothing-  but  a  great 
regret. 

When  I  entered  upon  the  foreign  department, 
legitimacy  was  about,  for  the  first  time,  to  launch 
its  thunders  under  the  drapeau  blanc,  to  strike  its 
first  coup  de  canon  after  those  coups  de  V empire, 
which  will  resound  to  the  latest  posterity.  If  she 
recoiled,  she  was  lost :  if  crowned  with  mediocre 
success,  she  became  ridiculous.  But  at  one  step 
to  stride  over  the  Spains — to  succeed  where  Bo- 
naparte had  been  baffled —to  triumph  upon  that 
very  soil  whereon  his  armies  had  met  with  re- 
verse— to  do  in  six  months  what  he  could  not 
do  in  seven  years — here  is  a  true  prodigy!  This 
prodigy  would  have  impressed  France  as  it  did 
all  Europe,  had  we  not  been  blinded  by  preju- 
dice. 

Let  us  imagine  Ferdinand  reigning  in  a  rational 
manner  at  Madrid,  under  the  superintendence  of 
France  ;  our  southern  borders  secure  ;  Iberia  no 
longer  embroiling  us  with  Austria  and  England  ; 
— let  us  conjure  up  two  or  three  Bourbon  monar- 
chies established  in  America,  constituting,  to  our 
profit,  a  counterpoise  to  the  influence  and  com- 
merce of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States ; 
let  us  figure  to  ourselves  the  French  cabinet  be- 
come once  more  powerful,  and  on  the  point  or 
exacting  a  modification  of  the  treaties  of  Vienna  j 
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our  old  frontier  recovered,  improved,  and  ex- 
tended into  the  Low  Countries,  into  our  ancient 
Germanic  departments  \ — and  then  let  us  say 
whether,  to  insure  such  results,  the  Spanish  war 
should  not  have  been  undertaken  ;  let  us  say 
whether  the  injuries  of  pamphlets  and  the  decla- 
mations of  the  tribune,  do  not  appear  the  obstruc- 
tion of  spirits  who  either  possessed  no  know- 
ledge of  the  matter,  or  who  dreaded  a  fortunate 
war,  being  enemies  to  the  cause  of  legitimacy. 

It  is  pretended  at  the  present  moment  that 
the  several  systems  are  exhausted  ;  that  politics 
are  worn  out,  that  characters  are  effaced,  spirits 
enfeebled  ; — that  nothing  is  to  be  done,  nothing 
to  be  discovered :  that  no  path  remains  open,  no 
road  forward  presents  itself.  Doubtless,  when 
one  stops  in  the  same  place,  the  same  circle  of 
the  horizon  bends  over  the  earth.  But  advance, 
venture  to  tear  aside  the  veil  which  envelopes 
you,  and  look  forth — that  is,  if  you  are  fearless, 
and  do  not  prefer  keeping  your  eyes  shut. 

The  greater  part  of  the  results  I  have  enu- 
merated had  been  obtained  :  France  had  been 
saved  from  a  conspiracy  of  civil  and  military  car- 
bonari ;  Ferdinand  had  been  delivered  ;  an  army 
formed  under  the  white  cockade ;  and  the  affair 
of  the  colonies  brought  to  such  a  point,  that 
Spain  had  consented  to  submit  it  to  the  arbitra- 
tion of  Europe. 
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It  is  not  to  soldiers  of  the  fields  of  Marengo, 
Ansterlitz,  and  Jena,  that  the  exploits  of  the  Duke 
d'Angouleme  in  the  Peninsula  can  be  vaunted  ; 
nevertheless,  a  particular  character  distinguished 
his  expedition.  A  noiseless  campaign  succeeded 
to  combats  which  stunned  the  empire,  and  this 
campaign  concluded  in  like  manner  as  it  had 
been  commenced.  It  is  without  example  that 
an  armament  should  have  entered  a  country 
which  the  nature  of  the  ground  has  rendered, 
from  the  days  of  the  Romans  even  to  our  own, 
almost  insurmountably  difficult  for  military  en- 
terprise ;  that  it  should  penetrate  into  this  coun- 
try, garnished  as  it  was  with  fortresses,  and  de- 
fended by  a  hundred  thousand  valiant  troops  ; 
that  it  should  have  given  deliverance  to  a  King, 
who  was  kept  enchained,  at  the  extremity  of  his 
empire,  in  an  island  reputed  to  be  impregnable; 
that  it  should  lay  down  its  arms  only  when 
all  this  was  accomplished  ;  and  that  it  should 
then  return  without  carrying  back  with  it  any- 
thing besides  those  same  arms ! — yet  this,  to  the 
very  fullest  extent,  was  done. 

And  what  time  did  it  take  to  conclude  so 
great  an  undertaking?  In  the  month  of 
April,  1824,  the  peers  and  deputies  reviewed, 
at  the  barriers  of  the  Louvre,  those  guards  who, 
passing  the  Bidassoa  in  the  month  of  April 
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1823,  placed  sentinels  before  the  gates  of  Fer- 
dinand at  Seville.  Behold,  what  the  King  de- 
creed, God  willed,  and  the  army  accomplished. 

How  did  men  estimate  the  war,  whose  results 
have  been  universally  beneficial,  (disputations, 
passions,  systems,  interests,  set  apart)  ?— Rome, 
for  two  days,  illuminated  her  ruins  ;  Bavaria, 
Saxony,  Denmark,  united  their  felicitations ; 
Vienna,  Berlin,  St.  Petersburg,  even  if  opposed 
in  sentiment,  applauded.  Did  Europe  exclaim  to 
Bonaparte,  when  he  returned  from  his  conquests, 
as  she  has  done  to  the  Duke  d'Angouleme,  that 
he  had  saved  the  civilised  world  ?  Did  Mr.  Can- 
ning and  Lord  Liverpool  in  full  parliament  laud 
the  soldiers  of  Napoleon  as  they  have  lauded 
those  of  the  Prince  Generalissimo  ?  Did  Bona- 
parte ravage,  or  did  he  respect,  the  poor  man  s 
cottage  ?  If  in  Spain  were  to  be  found  towns  con- 
sumed by  fire,  and  villages  destroyed,  who  were 
they  who  burnt  or  destroyed  them  ?  Did  people 
throw  themselves  amidst  the  ruins,  as  at  the  feet  of 
the  Imperial  leaders,  in  order  to  withhold  them  ? 

Nobody  could  be  silly  enough  to  compare  the 
Dauphin  to  Napoleon — a  drop  of  water  to  the 
sea  :  the  evils  of  which  Napoleon  was  the  cause 
have  illustrated  him  :  they  were  turned  to  the 
advancement  of  his  glory.  A  name  lives,  not 
on  account  of  what  its  owner  has  been,  but  of 
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what  he  has  done  :  the  giant  will  be  appreciated 
to  the  end  of  time  :  it  is  his  lot,  and  we  recog- 
nise it.  Nevertheless,  in  the  history  of  the  hu- 
man race,  men  reckon  woes  and  sufferings  for 
something.  Did  ever  conquest  so  brilliant  as 
that  of  Spain  in  1823  cost  so  few  tears  ? 

Nothing  can  erase  from  the  hearts  of  French- 
men those  feelings  of  national  security  and  ho- 
nourable pride,  which  proceeded  from  the  issue  of 
a  victorious  war  against  neighbouring  anarchy — 
of  a  war  which  avenged  Waterloo  and  regenerat- 
ed the  honour  of  the  country. 

It  is  painful  to  confess,  that  a  detestable  influ- 
ence has  thrown  back  advantages  such  as  might 
have  been  anticipated.  The  merits  of  an  un- 
expected success  have  been  depreciated  by  say- 
ing, that  the  campaign  of  1823  was  merely  a 
sort  of  excursion,  unattended  with  peril.  It  is 
overlooked,  that  if  the  military  marvel  be  de- 
nied, it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  account  for  the 
result,  to  admit  a  diplomatic  marvel.  It  is  re- 
quisite otherwise  to  explain  how  turbulent  com- 
munities, opposed  the  one  to  the  other,  suddenly 
lost  their  character ;  how  it  was  they  guided  us 
from  stream  to  stream,  from  defile  to  defile,  from 
mountain  to  mountain,  nourishing  our  soldiers, 
harbouring  them,  delivering  them  the  keys  of 
cities,  and  conducting  them  under  triumphal 
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arches  even  to  the  ne  plus  ultra— the  Terres 
d Hercule.  You  should  explain  why  the  gene- 
rals of  the  Cortes  accepted  peace  on  our  terms, 
after  having  crossed  swords  for  the  honour  of 
arms.  If  all  this  amounts  to  nothing,  make 
a  similar  experiment :  we  promise  applause, 
from  the  bottom  of  our  heart,  to  such  proofs  of 
success  :  leap  from  the  top  of  the  ramparts : 
like  the  Catholic  prisoner  of  the  Baron  des  Adrets, 
we  bestow  it  on  you  ten  times  over. 

Before  we  had  penetrated  into  the  Peninsula, 
well-informed  men  had  predicated  that  we  should 
both  see  and  feel  the  impossibilities  which  would 
be  opposed  to  us,  and  which,  enclosing  us  as 
within  an  amphitheatre,  would  leave  us  exposed 
to  every  description  of  calamity.  Now,  how- 
ever, these  same  men  find  that  their  impossibili- 
ties and  calamities  had  no  existence — that  all 
the  world  might  do  what  we  had  done,  although 
at  the  time,  to  enhance  our  difficulty,  we  had  in 
our  face  England  murmuring,  and  behind  our 
back  Europe  quasi  enemy.  If  our  despatches, 
extending  themselves  as  we  perceived  our 
vantage-ground,  hindered  men  from  hearing  the 
sound  of  our  cannon,  how  comes  it  that  Bonaparte 
did  not  hit  upon  similar  means  of  success  ? 
Nay,  how  comes  it  that  you  yourselves,  in  the 
position  which  you  occupy,  cannot  take  the 
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recreation  of  a  promenade  in  Catalonia  or  the 
Castiles  ? 

Is  it  true  that  France  was  universally  opposed  to 
the  war,  and  Spain  likewise  ?  that  England  alto- 
gether disapproved  of  it,  and  that  the  greatest 
politicians  and  most  experienced  men  set  their 
faces  against  it  ?  This  but  increases  the  prodigy. 
This  disastrous  and  abhorred  war  was  then  suc- 
cessfully carried  on  by  my  pitiful  agency,  against 
populations,  against  nature,  heaven,  and  the 
gods !  Could  I  have  imagined  that  my  genius 
would  gain  such  an  ascendant  ? 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that,  at  the  bottom 
of  a  cause  supported  by  religion  and  order,  there 
was  a  strength  resulting  from  human  sympathy 
which  the  age  has  not  suspected.  I  confess  it ; 
our  success  was,  in  fact,  not  our  own  ;  it  was  the 
work  of  Providence;  and  as  I  have  the  poor-spi- 
ritedness  to  be  a  Christian,  I  maintain  that  the 
fortunate  issue  of  the  Spanish  war  was  one  of 
the  last  miracles  worked  by  Heaven  in  favour  of 
the  children  of  Saint  Louis. 

If  we  listen  to  passion  or  to  ignorance,  the 
Bourbons  are  the  authors  of  all  our  ills — the  ac- 
complices and  abettors  of  those  treaties  of  which 
with  good  reason  we  complain-  But  it  is  too 
much  to  forget  dates  and  facts. 

The  Restoration  exercised  but  little  influence 
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in  diplomatic  matters  until  the  epoch  of  the  first 
invasion.  It  is  self-evident  that  there  was  no 
movement  towards  the  Restoration  when  Bona- 
parte was  treated  with  at  Chatillon  :  had  he  then 
pleased,  Napoleon  might  still  have  remained 
Emperor  of  the  French.  In  consequence  of  his 
infatuation,  and  for  want  of  some  better  alterna- 
tive, the  Bourbons  were  fixed  on,  who  were 
ready  at  hand.  Monsieur,  as  Lieutenant-Ge- 
neral  of  the  kingdom,  took  a  certain  part  in  the 
transactions  of  the  day.  It  has  been  seen,  in  the 
Life  of  Alexander,  what  was  left  us  by  the  treaty 
of  Paris  of  1814. 

In  1815,  there  was  no  more  question  of  the 
Bourbons :  they  entered  in  no  way  into  the  spo- 
liatory contracts  of  the  second  invasion  :  these 
contracts  were  the  result  of  Napoleon's  breaking 
loose  from  his  banishment  to  Elba.  At  Vienna, 
the  allies  declared  that  they  had  united  them- 
selves only  against  an  individual  man ;  that 
they  pretended  not  to  impose  any  kind  of  master, 
or  any  species  of  government,  on  France  ;  the 
exile  of  Ghent  had  re-entered  his  hiding-place,  in 
like  manner  as  Europe  had  issued  from  her  re- 
pose, at  the  single  apparition  of  the  escaped  ad- 
venturer. Even  Alexander  demanded,  at  the 
congress,  another  king  than  Louis  XVIII.  If 
the  latter,  by  repairing  to  the  Tuileries,  had 
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not  been  speedy  in  flying  to  his  throne,  he 
never  would  have  reigned.  The  treaties  of 
1815  were  abominable,  precisely  because  they 
refused  to  listen  to  the  paternal  voice  of  legiti- 
macy, and  it  was  in  the  view  of  getting  those 
same  treaties  burnt,  that  I  was  desirous  of  re- 
constructing our  power  in  Spain. 

The  only  moment  when  one  recognises  the 
spirit  of  the  restoration  is  at  the  Congress  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  ;  the  allies  had  agreed  to  ravish  from 
us  our  provinces  of  the  north  and  east ;  Mon- 
sieur de  Richelieu  interposed.  The  Czar,  touch- 
ed by  our  misfortunes,  and  led  away  by  his  love  of 
justice,  remitted  to  Monsieur  le  Due  de  Riche- 
lieu a  chart  of  France,  whereon  was  traced  the 
fatal  line.  I  have  myself  seen  this  chart  of  the 
Styx  in  the  hands  of  Madame  de  Montcalm,  sis- 
ter of  the  noble  negociator. 

Circumstanced  as  France  then  was,  our  strong 
places  garrisoned  by  foreigners,  how  could  we 
resist  ?  Once  deprived  of  our  military  depart- 
ments, how  often  should  we  not  have  groaned 
under  conquest !  We  might  have  been  visited 
with  a  sovereign  of  a  new  family,  a  prince  for  the 
occasion,  whom  no  one  would  have  respected. 
Among  the  allies,  some  regarded  the  idea  of  a 
great  race  as  an  illusion,  whilst  others  believed 
that,  under  an  outworn  dynasty,  the  nation  would 
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lose  its  energy,  and  cease  to  be  an  object  of  in- 
quietude. Cobbett  himself,  in  his  lucubrations, 
agreed  in  this  notion.  It  is  then  monstrous  in- 
gratitude not  to  perceive  that,  if  we  are  still  the 
ancient  Gaul,  we  owe  it  to  the  blood  we  have 
most  reviled  :  that  blood  which,  for  eight  centu- 
ries, circulated  throughout  the  very  veins  of 
France— that  blood  which  made  her  what  she  is, 
still  preserves  her.  Why  thus  obstinate  in  eter- 
nally denying  facts?  They  have  abused  the 
victory  over  us,  in  like  manner  as  we  had  abused 
that  over  Europe.  Our  soldiers  had  penetrated 
to  the  end  of  the  world  :  they  have  brought  back 
upon  their  steps  the  soldiers  who  fled  before 
them.  After  action  comes  re-action — such  is  the 
universal  law.  That  interferes  not  with  the 
glory  of  Bonaparte,  an  isolated  glory  which  still 
rests  entire  :  it  interferes  not  with  our  national 
glory,  covered  as  it  is  with  the  dust  of  Europe, 
of  which  our  blood-stained  banners  have  swept 
over  the  whole  circumference.  It  would  be 
idle,  in  a  spirit  of  irritation  otherwise  but  too 
reasonable,  to  seek  a  cause  for  our  misfortunes 
other  than  the  true  one.  Far  from  being  that 
cause,  the  Bourbons  had  least  hand  in  our  re- 
verses ;  in  fact,  we  shared  them  together. 

Appreciate,  at  length,  the  calumnies  of  which 
the  Restoration  has  been  the  object ;  examine 
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the  archives  of  foreign  relations,  and  you  will  be 
convinced  of  the  independence  of  the  language 
held  towards  other  powers  during  the  reigns  of 
Louis  XVIII.  and  Charles  X.  Our  sovereigns 
entertained  a  sense  of  the  national  dignity  :  they 
were  kings,  above  all,  to  the  foreigners,  who 
would  never  willingly  have  had  them  re-esta- 
blished, and  who  saw  but  with  regret  the  resur- 
rection of  the  ancient  monarchy.  The  diplo- 
matic language  of  France,  at  the  period  of  which 
I  speak,  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  particularly 
aristocratic  ;  democracy,  though  full  of  high  and 
fruitful  qualities,  is  in  like  manner  arrogant 
wrhen  it  predominates.  Of  admirable  power 
when  great  duties  are  to  be  performed,  it  mis- 
carries with  regard  to  details ;  it  is  seldom  ele- 
vated, especially  under  long  mishaps.  One  cause 
of  the  hatred  entertained  by  the  courts  of  Eng- 
land and  Austria  to  legitimacy  arose  from  the 
moral  firmness  of  the  cabinet  of  the  Bourbons. 

Louis  XVIII.  had  never  lost  his  recollection 
of  the  pre-eminence  of  his  birth.  He  was  a 
king  throughout,  even  as  God  is  God  through- 
out, whether  in  a  manger  or  a  temple,  upon  a 
golden  altar  or  one  of  clay.  Never  did  misfor- 
tune draw  from  him  the  smallest  concession  ; 
his  hauteur  even  grew  by  reason  of  his  abase- 
ment.   His  diadem  was  his  name  ;  he  had  the 
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air  of  saying,  "  Kill  me,  you  will  not  kill  the 
ages  written  upon  my  brow  ;  antiquity  cannot  be 
destroyed."  Had  they  erased  his  arms  from  the 
Louvre,  it  would  have  mattered  little  ;  are  they 
not  engraved  upon  the  globe  itself?  Did  they 
send  commissioners  to  efface  them  from  every 
corner  of  the  universe, — and  have  they  been  obli- 
terated in  the  Indies,  at  Pondicherry ;  in  Ameri- 
ca, at  Lima  and  Mexico  ;  in  the  East,  at  Antioch, 
Jerusalem,  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  at  Cairo,  Constanti- 
nople, Rhodes,  the  Morea ;  in  the  West,  from 
the  walls  of  Rome,  the  ceilings  of  Caserta  and 
the  Escurial,  from  the  arches  of  the  halls  of 
Ratisbon  and  Westminster,  from  the  escutcheons 
of  all  monarchs  ?  Have  they  been  scratched  out 
from  the  needle  of  the  mariner  s  compass,  where 
they  seem  to  announce  the  reign  of  the  lilies  in 
divers  regions  of  the  earth  ? 

The  fixed  idea  of  the  greatness,  the  antiquity, 
dignity,  and  majesty  of  his  race,  gave  to  Louis 
XVIII.  a  true  empire.  One  perceived  its  domi- 
nation ;  even  the  generals  of  Bonaparte  confess- 
ed it :  they  were  more  intimidated  before  this 
old  cripple  than  before  the  terrible  master  who 
had  commanded  them  in  a  hundred  Arbelles. 
At  Paris,  when  Louis  XVIII.  accorded  to  the 
triumphant  monarchs  the  honour  of  dining  at  his 
table,  he  passed,  without  affectation,  first  in  the 
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train,  before  those  princes  whose  soldiers  were 
encamped  in  the  court  of  the  Louvre  ;  he  treated 
them  as  vassals  who  had  but  done  their  duty  in 
bringing  men-at-arms  to  their  suzerain  lord. 
And  he  was  right ;  in  Europe,  there  is  but  one 
mbnarchy,  that  of  France  :  the  fate  of  other  mo- 
narchies is  linked  to  the  destiny  of  hers.  All 
the  genealogies  of  their  princes  are  of  yesterday 
beside  the  race  of  Hugh  Capet,  and  almost  all 
are  sprung  from  it.  Our  ancient  royal  dynasty 
is  the  royalty  of  the  world  ;  from  the  banishment 
of  the  Capets  will  be  dated  the  expulsion  of 
kings. 

This  hauteur  manifested  by  the  descendant  of 
Saint  Louis  towards  the  allies  gratified  the  na- 
tional pride  ;  the  French  were  rejoiced  to  see 
princes  who,  when  vanquished,  had  borne  the 
chains  of  a  man,  bear,  when  in  power,  the  dignity 
of  a  race. 

The  unquenchable  faith  of  Louis  XVIII.  in 
his  blood  was  the  real  power  which  gave  him 
the  sceptre  ;  it  was  that  faith  which,  at  two  suc- 
cessive epochs,  caused  the  crown  to  descend  on 
his  head,  of  a  kingdom  of  which  Europe  thought 
not,  pretended  not,  to  exhaust  the  population 
and  the  treasures.  In  the  end,  the  exile,  with- 
out soldiers,  found  himself  reaping  the  fruits  of 
all  those  battles  which  he  had  not  fought.  Louis 
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XVIII.  was  the  incarnation  of  legitimacy  ;  it 
ceased  to  be  visible  when  he  disappeared. 

Far  from  extinguishing*  this  legitimacy,  we 
should,  better  advised,  have  stayed  its  fall.  Un- 
der its  shelter  we  might,  in  the  interior,  have 
elevated  the  new  edifice,  as  one  builds  a  vessel  in 
a  basin  scooped  out  from  the  rock  :  thus,  English 
liberty  was  nursed  in  the  bosom  of  the  Norman 
law.  It  needs  not  to  conjure  up  that  monarchi- 
cal phantom,  that  centenary  of  the  middle  ages, 
which,  like  Dandolo,  had  brilliant  eyes  in  its 
head,  yet  saw  nothing — an  old  man  guiding  the 
young  crusaders,  and  who,  notwithstanding  his 
silver  locks,  yet  impressed  steps  ineffaceable  upon 
the  snow. 

That,  during  our  prolonged  fears,  prejudice 
and  vanity  hoodwinked  us,  may  be  conceived  ;  but 
distant  posterity,  wiser  and  more  just,  republican 
although  it  maybe,  will  acknowledge  that  the  Re- 
storation has  presented,  historically  speaking,  the 
happiest  phase  of  our  revolutionary  cycle.  Those 
parties  whose  heat  is  not  yet  extinguished,  may 
cry — "  We  were  free  under  the  empire,  and 
slaves  under  the  monarchy  of  the  charter."  Fu- 
ture generations,  not  misled  by  this  ludicrous 
misrepresentation,  and  detecting  either  its 
falsehood  or  sophistry,  will  own  that  the  recal  of 
the  Bourbons  prevented  the  dismemberment  of 
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France ;  that  they  originated  amongst  us  a  re- 
presentative government ;  that  they  made  the 
finances  prosper,  liquidated  debts  which  they  had 
not  contracted,  and  religiously  paid  even  her  pen- 
sion to  the  sister  of  Robespierre.  To  conclude, 
by  way  of  substitute  for  our  lost  colonies,  they 
left  to  us,  in  Africa,  one  of  the  richest  provinces 
of  the  Roman  empire. 

In  the  expedition  to  Algiers,  we  saw  our  ma- 
rine, resuscitated  at  the  battle  of  Navarino, 
quit  that  port  of  France  a  short  time  previously 
so  abandoned.  The  road  was  covered  with 
ships,  which,  on  departing,  saluted  the  land. — 
Steam-vessels — that  new  discovery  of  the  ge- 
nius of  man — plied  to  and  fro,  bearing  instruc- 
tions from  one  division  to  the  other,  like  syrens, 
or  rather  aides-de-camp  of  the  admiral.  The 
Dauphin  stood  upon  the  shore,  whither  all 
the  population  of  the  city  and  neighbouring  hills 
had  descended ;  that  prince,  who,  after  having 
rescued  his  kinsman,  the  Spanish  monarch,  from 
the  hands  of  revolutionists,  was  now  going  to 
bring  about  the  day  of  deliverance  of  Christianity 
from  infidels :  could  behave  imagined  himself 
so  near  his  own  night  ? 

These  were  no  longer  the  times  when  Cathe- 
rine de  Medicis  solicited  from  the  Turk  the  in- 
vestiture of  the  principality  of  Algiers  for  Henry 
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III.  not  yet  King  of  Poland.  Algiers  was  now 
about  to  become  our  own  by  the  law  of  conquest, 
without  the  permission  of  any  one,  unless  indeed 
England  should  venture  to  hinder  us  from  taking 
this  Chateau  de  VEmpereur,  which  recals  Charles 
V.  and  the  reverses  of  his  fortune.  It  was  an 
occasion  of  great  rejoicing  and  of  great  honour 
to  the  French  spectators  then  assembled,  to  re- 
turn the  salute  of  those  generous  warriors,  ready 
with  their  prows  to  burst  asunder  the  bonds  of 
slaves — a  victory  aggrandised  by  that  cry  from 
the  eagle  of  Meaux,  when  it  announced  future 
success  to  the  great  king,  as  if  to  console  him  for 
the  dispersion — when  in  his  tomb—of  his  remote 
descendants. 

"  Thou  shalt  give  way,  or  thou  shalt  fall,  un- 
der this  conqueror,  Algiers,  rich,  as  thou  art, 
with  Christian  spoil.  Thou  sayest  in  thy  avari- 
cious heart, — ' 1  hold  the  sea  under  my  domi- 
nions, and  nations  are  my  prey.' — The  swiftness 
of  thy  vessels  gives  thee  confidence  ;  but  thou 
shalt  be  attacked  within  thy  walls  like  a  ravenous 
bird  which  is  caught  in  its  nest  among  the  rocks, 
where  it  distributes  the  spoil  betwixt  its  young. 
Thou  already  renderest  up  thy  slaves.  Louis 
has  broken  the  chains  wherewith  thou  wouldest 
overwhelm  his  subjects,  who  were  born  to  be 
free  under  his  glorious  rule     The  astonished 
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pilots  shouted  in  anticipation,  c  What  is  like  unto 
Tyre  ?  yet,  nevertheless,  she  is  lost  in  the  midst 
of  the  sea.' " 

High-sounding  words,  have  ye  been  able  to 
retard  the  destruction  of  the  throne  ?  Nations 
march  onward  to  their  destinies  :  in  like  man- 
ner as  with  certain  shades  of  Dante,  it  is  not 
permitted  them  to  stop  even  in  the  possession  of 
good. 

Those  ships,  which  bore  freedom  into  the  seas 
of  Numidia,  were  launched  by  legitimacy ;  that 
fleet,  sailing  under  the  white  flag,  was  fitted  out 
by  the  legitimate  monarchy  and  despatched  from 
that  port  where  Saint  Louis  embarked,  when 
Death  summoned  him  to  Carthage.  Slaves,  de- 
livered from  the  bagnios  of  Algiers,  they  who 
restored  you  to  your  country  have  lost  their 
own  !  they  who  redeemed  you  from  eternal  exile 
are  themselves  exiled.  The  master  of  that  vast 
fleet  has  crossed  the  sea,  a  fugitive  in  a  boat, 
and  France  might  address  him  as  Cornelia  did 
Pompey  : — "It  is  indeed  the  work  of  my  fate,  not 
of  thine,  that  I  now  see  thee  reduced  to  one  poor 
little  bark,  there  where  thou  shouldest  be  career- 
ing with  five  hundred  sail !  " 

But  if  legitimacy  itself  has  gloriously  disap- 
peared, has  its  representative  retired  with  equal 
glory?— After  the  battle  of  Perscara,  fallen  into 
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a  river,  and  already  overwhelmed  by  its  current, 
Sforza  twice  lifted  his  iron  gauntlet  above  the 
waves  : — has  the  gauntlet  of  Robert-le-fort  risen 
from  the  abyss  to  the  surface,  in  the  shipwreck  of 
Rambouillet  ? 

The  duration  of  a  race  so  salutary  to  monar- 
chical populations,  should  it  not  also  be  redoubt- 
able to  kings  ?  But  permanent  power  enervates 
them  ;  they  lose  the  notions  of  the  world  ;  all 
which  is  not  offered  as  prostrate  prayers,  hum- 
ble vows,  profound  abasement,  at  their  altars,  is 
impiety.  Their  personal  misfortunes  teach  them 
nothing :  adversity  is  merely  a  plebeian  grossness 
wanting  in  respect  towards  them,  and  catas- 
trophes wear  the  shape  of  insults.  These  men, 
in  fact,  by  the  lapse  of  time,  become  things — 
they  cease  to  be  individuals  :  they  may  be  re- 
garded in  the  light  of  monuments,  pyramids,  fa- 
mous tombs. 

The  last  time  I  saw  the  exiles  of  Rambouillet 
was  at  Buschtired,  in  Bohemia.  Charles  X. 
was  in  bed,  sick  with  a  fever.  I  was  led  one 
night  into  his  chamber.  A  little  lamp  burnt  in 
the  chimney-corner.  I  heard  nothing  amidst  the 
silence  and  the  gloom,  but  the  difficult  respiration 
of  the  thirty-fifth  successor  of  Hugh  Capet.  My 
poor  old  king!  your  sleep  was  painful.  Time 
and  adversity — heavy  nightmares — lay  upon  your 
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breast.  A  young  man  would  approach  his  bri- 
dal couch  with  less  of  love  than  I  felt  of  respect 
whilst  advancing  with  trembling  step  towards 
your  solitary  pillow.  My  presence,  at  least,  oc- 
casioned no  bad  dream  like  that  which  roused 
vou  from  slumber  to  see  your  son  expire.  I  ad- 
dressed to  you  internally  these  words  ;  which  I 
could  not  have  spoken  aloud  without  melting 
into  tears  : — "  Heaven  guard  you  from  all  evil 
to  come !  Rest  in  peace  during  these  latter 
nights  which  approach  so  near  to  your  final 
sleep.  Long  enough  have  your  vigils  been  those 
of  grief!  May  this  bed  of  exile  lose  its  hardness 
whilst  you  await  the  visit  of  Goo!.  He  alone 
can  render  light  to  your  bones  a  foreign  soil/' 

In  this  refuge  of  Charles  X.  I  met  the  Chil- 
dren of  France — the  brother  and  sister.  I  sought 
them  on  the  part  of  their  captive  mother :  they  had 
the  air  of  two  little  gazelles,  hidden  amidst  ruins. 
To  find  these  two  amiable  children,  the  pilgrim 
of  the  Holy  Land  had  travelled  with  his  staff 
and  dusty  sandals  to  the  gate  of  the  stranger. 
Blondel  sang  in  vain  beneath  the  tower  of  the 
Austrian  archduke  :  he  could  not  re-open  to  the 
exiles  the  road  that  led  to  their  country. 

Become  a  man,  Henry  of  Bordeaux  is  now 
about  to  encounter  his  own  passions  and  the 
world.    With  how  many  heaps  of  sand  and  rub- 
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bish  will  be  intermingled  the  magnificent  ruins 
of  Balbec  and  Palmyra ! 

More  happy  than  his  grandson,  who  stands 
upon  the  threshold  of  life,  is  Charles,  who 
has  now  finished  his  course.  No  heralds- 
at-arms  have  appeared  at  his  obsequies :  no 
grandees  have  cast  into  his  tomb  the  emblems  of 
their  dignity  :  they  pay  their  homage  elsewhere. 
Nothing  rests  beside  this  prince  but  his  heart, 
and  the  entrails  plucked  from  his  breast  and 
side — as,  beside  a  deceased  mother,  they  place 
the  abortive  fruit  which  has  cost  her  her  life. 
Forgotten,  in  a  cloister,  the  most  Christian  King, 
a  cenobite  after  death,  hears  some  unknown  bro- 
ther recite  prayers  throughout  the  year — the  so- 
litary memorial,  among  living  generations,  of 
departed  royalty.  The  prayers  for  the  dead  con- 
stitute in  their  fraternal  tenderness  a  service  that 
breathes  of  immortality  in  a  way  most  imposing 
to  christian  spirits. 

But  when  a  new  universe  emerges  from  the 
bosom  of  ages — when  the  past  has  become  mat- 
ter of  history — why  may  not  so  many  bones  now 
dispersed  be  reunited,  as  antiquities  are  brought 
together  dug  out  of  various  beds?  At  this  levee 
of  Death,  the  remains  of  Charles  X.  will  rejoin 
those  of  his  sons  and  brothers  in  the  abbey  of 
Dagobert.     The  column  of  bronze  recording 
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his  battles  and  victories,  rises  over  the  moveless 
skeleton  of  Napoleon,  whilst  the  scaffold  of  Louis 
XVI.  is  buried  beneath  the  weight  of  years. 
A  day  will  come  when  the  obelisk  of  the  desert 
will  again  be  raised  upon  the  withered  place  of 
execution  amidst  the  silence  and  solitude  of 
Luxor. 

I  have  been  led  by  the  subject  to  recal  the  end 
of  the  Restoration.  Let  me  stand  excused.  I 
have  ended,  in  my  turn.  A  few  words  more 
will  suffice  to  enable  me  to  recapitulate  what 
that  Restoration  has  done  during  its  passage  over 
the  earth,  in  addition  to  other  advantages  of 
which  I  have  already  spoken. 

Three  things  were  accomplished  by  restored 
legitimacy:  the  entry  into  Cadiz  5  the  inde- 
pendence of  Greece,  sealed  at  Navarino ;  and 
the  abolition  of  christian  slavery  by  the  capture 
of  Algiers; — enterprises  in  which  failure  had 
been  experienced  by  Bonaparte,  by  Russia,  by 
Charles  V.,  by  Europe.  Show  me  any  power 
of  a  few  days  (a  power,  too,  so  disputed)  which 
has  performed  such  things. 

Prometheus  on  his  rock,  Napoleon  estimated 
wisely  the  administration  of  princes,  his  momen- 
tary successors,  when  he  said  : — "  If  the  Duke 
de  Richelieu,  wThose  ambition  was  to  deliver 
his  country  from  foreign  bayonets — if  Chateau- 

vol.  ir.  E  E 
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briand,  who  rendered  such  eminent  services  at 
Ghent — had  held  the  direction  of  affairs,  France 
would  have  issued  powerful  and  redoubtable 
from  both  those  great  national  crises."# 

In  citing  these  words  elsewhere,  I  have 
added  : — "  Why  should  I  not  avow  that  they  ex- 
cite within  my  breast  the  weakness  of  pride  ?" 
Indeed,  little  men,  to  whom  I  have  rendered 
great  services,  have  not  so  favourably  estimated 
me  as  the  poet  of  war,  the  captive  of  the  ocean 
and  of  the  fears  of  a  world. 

XXVIII. — SUMMONING    OF    THE    PERSONAGES  OF 
VERONA,   AND   OF  THE  SPANISH  WAR. 

Ere  I  drop  my  pen,  I  cast  a  glance  behind 
me  :  I  look  for  the  men  of  whom  I  have  spoken. 
While  traversing  Verona  in  1833, — that  city  so 
gay  in  1822  with  the  presence  of  the  sovereigns 
of  Europe, — I  found  it  once  more  wrapt  in 
silent  dulness.  The  Congress  had  vanished  from 
its  solitary  streets,  even  as  the  court  of  the  Scali- 
gieri  and  the  Roman  Senate.  The  arena,  the 
circles  of  which  I  had  seen  crowded  with  a 
hundred  thousand  spectators,  was  deserted.  The 
edifices,  whose  architecture  I  had  admired  when 

*  Memoires  pour  servir  a  l'Histoire  de  France  sous  Napo- 
leon, par  M.  de  Montholon,  t.  iv.  p.  248. 
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glaring  with  illumination,  now  met  my  gaze, 
grey  and  naked,  beneath  an  atmosphere  of  rain. 

What  varying  ambitions  were  stirring  amongst 
the  actors  of  Verona,  amongst  those  who  directed 
— impelling  or  restraining — them  !  What  dreams 
of  the  future  !  How  many  destinies  of  nations 
were  discussed,  examined,  weighed.  Let  us  sum- 
mon up  these  followers  of  dreams  : — alas  !  we  but 
open  the  book  of  the  day  of  wrath,  liber  scriptus 
proferetur. 

Monarchs !  Princes  !  Ministers  !  Behold  your 
colleague  returned  to  his  post ! — Where  are 
ye  ? — Answer. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia,  Alexander? — Dead. 
The  Emperor  of  Austria,  Francis  ? — Dead. 
The  King  of  France,  Louis  XVIII.  ? — Dead. 
The  King  of  France,  Charles  X.  ?— Dead. 
The  King  of  England,  George  IV.  ?  — Dead. 
The  King  of  Naples,  Ferdinand  I.  ? — Dead. 
The  Duke  of  Tuscany  ? — Dead. 
The  Pope,  Pius  VII.  ?~Dead. 
The  King  of  Sardinia,  Charles-Felix  ? — Dead. 
The  Due  de  Montmorency,  Minister  of  Foreign 

Affairs  of  France  ? — Dead. 
Mr.  Canning,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 

England  ?— Dead. 
M.  de  Bernstorff,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 

Prussia  ? — Dead. 
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M.  Gentz,  of  the  Austrian  Chancery? — Dead. 
The  Cardinal  Gonsalvi,  Secretary  of  State  to 

his  Holiness  ? — Dead. 
M.  de  Serre,  my  colleague  at  the  Congress  ? — 

Dead. 

M.  de  Lamaisonfort,  minister  at  Florence  ? — 
Dead, 

M.  d'Aspremont,  my  Secretary  of  Embassy  ? — 
Dead. 

Count  Neiperg,  husband  of  Napoleon's  widow  ?— 
Dead. 

The  Countess  Tolstoy  ? — Dead. 

Her  fine  and  youthful  son  ?—  Dead. 

My  host  of  the  Lorenzi  Palace  ? — Dead. 

How  many  more  are  wanting  amongst  those 
individuals  who  figured  during  the  war  of  Spain? 
Ferdinand  is  no  more,  Mina  is  no  more,  Mon- 
sieur de  Reyneval  is  no  more  ;  not  to  mention 
the  most  important  of  all,  in  my  eyes,  de  Carrel, 
escaped  from  the  fields  of  Catalonia  to  fall  at 
Vincennes.  Carrel,  I  felicitate  you  on  having,  at 
one  step,  finished  that  journey  the  prolongation 
of  which  becomes  so  fatiguing  and  so  barren.  I 
envy  those  who  are  gone  before  me :  like  the 
soldiers  of  Csesar,  at  Brindes,  from  the  height 
of  the  rocks  bounding  the  shore,  I  cast  my  eyes 
over  the  great  sea :  I  look  towards  Epirus, 
awaiting  the  coming  back  of  those  vessels  which 
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bore  across  the  first  legions,  and  which  in  turn 
are  to  carry  me. 

If  so  many  men  whose  names  were  inscribed 
with  mine  upon  the  register  of  the  Congress,  are 
now  inserted  in  the  obituary  ; — if  not  only  indi- 
viduals, but  royal  dynasties,  have  perished  ; — if 
Poland  has  fallen  if  Spain  is  revolutionised 
anew  ;  if  I  have  been  to  Prague,  seeking  the  fu- 
gitive asylum  of  that  illustrious  race  of  whom  I 
was  the  representative  at  Verona— what  is  all 
this  but  the  common  course  of  earthly  things  ? 
Oh,  the  magic  of  genius  ! — Who  now  remembers 
the  speeches  that  circulated  round  the  board  of 
Prince  de  Metternich  ? — Yet  no  traveller  will 
ever  listen  to  the  lark  singing  in  the  fields  of 
Verona,  without  recalling  Shakspeare.  Each  of 
us,  on  raking  into  the  profound  depths  of  me- 
mory, will  discover  a  bed  of  death  ; — sentiments 
that  are  extinguished,  chimeras  outworn,  although 
once  nursed,  like  those  of  the  dwellers  in  Her- 
culaneum,  at  the  bosom  of  Hope  ! 


xxix. — END. 

Fortune,  misleading  the  man  of  virtue,  to 
whom  had  been  assigned  a  work  more  holy,  chose 
me  for  prosecuting  that  great  enterprise  which, 
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under  the  Restoration,  might  have  renovated  the 
face  of  the  world  :  she,  in  fact,  transformed  me 
into  a  man  of  politics.  At  the  gaming-table 
whereat  I  was  thus  placed,  she  seated,  as  adver- 
saries before  me,  France,  inimical  to  the  Bour- 
bons, and  the  two  greatest  ministers  of  the  day, 
the  Prince  de  Metternich  and  Mr.  Canning : 
yet,  in  spite  of  them,  she  secured  me  the  game. 

The  transactions  of  the  Spanish  war  will  not 
desert  me.  That  great  tissue  of  facts  interwoven 
amidst  the  dreams  of  my  life,  nothing  can  efface, 
because  its  shadow  is  thrown  out  from  history. 
Poor  and  rich,  powerful  and  weak,  happy  and 
miserable,  the  man  of  action  or  of  thought — I 
have  put  my  hand  to  the  age,  and  my  intelligence 
to  the  desert. 

From  the  depths  of  this  desert,  studying  the 
action  presented  by  human  nature,  I  have  learnt 
that  there  are  two  necessary  agencies ;  one 
springing  from  matter,  namely,  fatality,  another 
from  spirit,  namely,  Providence.  In  the  man  of 
courage,  the  ceding  to  necessity  is  strength- — he 
perceives  the  case  to  be  absolute :  but  in  the 
timid  man,  it  is  weakness— he  believes  in  neces- 
sity altogether.  The  resignation  of  pusillani- 
mity is  nothing  more  than  an  excuse — some- 
thing by  which  it  seeks  to  disembarrass  itself 
from  the  exigencies  of  the  present  and  cares  of 
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the  future.  Poltroonery  cloaks  itself  in  a  cowl 
to  avoid  wearing"  the  casque,  and  seeks  justifica- 
tion from  destiny. 

Thanks  to  God,  a  Christian  without  fear,  I 
am  not  such  as  those  :— yet,  so  many  things  and 
so  many  men  have  passed  in  review  before  me ; 
I  have  seen  so  many  useless  efforts  made  to  stop 
a  world  in  the  course  which  it  still  pursues,  that 
I  now  ask  myself  if  it  is  possible  to  change  the 
counsels  of  Providence.  This  interval  of  time, 
during  which  the  panting  people  repose  them- 
selves, cannot  be  taken  as  a  backward  step,  ex- 
cept by  superficial  spirits  and  blind  desires.  Roy- 
alty and  aristocracy  are  two  things  which  sur- 
vive— they  scarcely  live.  Democratic  notions 
spread,  the  idea  of  equality  grows,  the  miner  is 
underneath  the  thrones  :  when  the  subterraneous 
work  is  finished,  the  train  laid,  the  spark  put  to 
the  powder,  the  ramparts  will  be  blown  into 
air,  and  the  populace  will  enter  through  the 
breach  made  in  the  crumbling  walls.  One  can- 
not repel  the  invasion  of  advancing  years  by 
souvenirs.  In  vain  did  Sabinus  place  ancestral 
statues  upon  the  threshold  of  the  gates  of  the 
Capitol  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  penetrating 
torch  in  hand.  The  very  eagles  supporting  the 
arches  took  fire  and  communicated  it  to  the  edi- 
fice, their  paternal  bed. 


LAW  OF  GOD. 


Above  all  terrestrial  fluctuations  rests  a 
constant,  irresistible,  established  law — that  of 
God,  solitary  like  Himself.  It  carries  with  it  our 
limited  revolutions  in  accomplishing"  an  immense 
revolution,  even  as  the  general  movement  of  the 
universe  governs  the  particular  movements  of 
the  spheres.  Societies  die  like  individuals  :  hence- 
forth, independently  of  these  transitory  and  varia- 
ble assemblages,  I  shall  recognise  only  the  mys- 
teriously sovereign  authority  attached  by  Christ, 
through  the  branches  of  the  cross,  to  original 
liberty.  Better  worth  is  that  which  proceeds 
from  heaven  than  that  from  man.  Ileligion  is 
the  only  power  before  which  one  can  bow  down 
without  disgrace. 
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NOTE. 


In  the  first  volume  is  written ;  <£  One  thing  is  con- 
solatory to  me  ;  those  men  who  had  been  at  first  most 
adverse  to  me  are  now  become  my  friends  —  as, 
for  instance,  Messieurs  Beranger,  Benjamin  Con- 
stant, and  Carrel.  In  proof  of  this-  assertion,  I  will 
give,  at  the  end  of  the  present  work,  some  letters  of  these 
illustrious  contemporaries  ;  it  is  a  present  which  I  make 
to  their  country." 

Here  follows  this  present : — 

Of  the  three  men  who  wrote  to  me  the  following 
letters,  two  are  already  no  more.  Amidst  my  regrets,  I 
cannot  help  feeling,  as  an  honest  man,  a  certain  satis- 
faction arising  from  the  knowledge  of  my  principal 
religious  and  political  opinions  being  approved  of  by 
intellects  at  once  eminent  and  various. 

I  followed  Monsieur  Carrel  to  the  spot  of  his  final 
repose.  I  have  since  returned  to  the  cemetery  of  St. 
Mande,  a  solitary  asylum  where  no  other  man  save 
myself  obtruded.  Many  personages  who  deemed  them- 
selves among  the  powerful  of  the  earth,  have  preceded 
me.    I  did  not  condescend  to  doff  my  hat  over  their 
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ashes.  The  coat  embroidered  with  gold  would  set  no 
store  by  that  morsel  of  flannel  pierced  by  the  ball  which 
entered  the  breast  of  Carrel. 

Monsieur  de  Beranger  remains  to  us ;  seeing  that  he 
has  gained  one  of  the  great  pinnacles  of  renown,  he 
belongs  to  all ;  whatever  he  wrote  falls  into  the  public 
domain.  I  shall  be  pardoned,  then,  for  having  made 
known  his  letter,  as  witty  as  judicious,  (my  Catholic 
faith  set  apart) ;  it  proves  that,  with  him,  the  great 
poet  deducts  nothing  from  the  man  of  common  sense 
and  the  clever  writer. 


M.  BENJAMIN  CONSTANT  TO  M.  DE  CHATEAUBRIAND. 

Paris,  May  31st,  1824. 

Monsieur  le  Vicomte, 

I  thank  your  excellency  for  kindly  consenting,  when 
your  leisure  served,  to  devote  a  few  moments  to  the 
perusal  of  a  book,  which,  I  venture  to  hope,  notwith- 
standing differences  of  opinion,  will  in  some  respects 
please  you.  You  will,  it  appears  to  me,  like  one  at 
least  of  the  predominant  ideas ;  it  is,  that,  without  re- 
ligious sentiment,  no  liberty  is  practicable,  and  that  this 
sentiment  only  has  power  to  lift  the  human  species  from 
that  state  of  debasement  into  which  so  many  causes 
contribute  to  plunge  it. 

The  merit  is  yours  of  having  first  used  this  language 
at  a  time  when  all  lofty  ideas  had  fallen  out  of  favour; 
and  if  I  have  obtained  some  attention  from  the  public, 
I  owe  it  to  those  emotions  which  the  Genie  du  Chris- 
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tianisme  has  produced,  and  which  prolong  themselves 
because  the  power  of  talent  imprints  ineffaceable  traces. 
Whatever  may  be  their  particular  belief,  all  men  who 
possess  minds  of  any  value  ought  to  unite  to  make  those 
sentiments  triumph  which  elevate  us  to  heaven,  in  con- 
tradiction to  those  which  would  bind  us  to  the  earth. 

Your  excellency  will  find  a  very  sincere  homage  paid 
in  my  book  to  the  superiority  of  your  talent,  and  to 
the  courage  wherewith  you  have  descended  into  the 
lists,  confident  in  your  real  strength,  whilst  those  who 
enter  them  to-day  have  arrived  with  authority  for  their 
support,  and  menacing  often  to  take  persecution  for  an 
auxiliary. 

If  to  this  homage  I  have  ventured  to  add  a  little 
light  criticism,  my  tribute  of  praise  will  only  appear  to 
you  the  more  impartial,  even  should  that  criticism  be 
ill  founded.  However,  had  not  the  book  been  already 
printed  these  three  months,  impartiality  would  have 
been  impossible  to  me  ;  for  I  shall  always  feel  great  de- 
light in  professing  to  your  excellency  my  personal  ac- 
knowledgment respecting  two  important  occasions,  and 
in  joining  that  expression  to  those  sentiments  which  I 
have  vowed  to  you. 

Benjamin  Constant. 


M.  DE  BERANGER  TO  M.  DE  CHATEAUBRIAND. 

Paris,  August  19th,  1832. 

Monsieur, 

Eight  days  passed  in  the  country,  at  some  leagues' 
distance  from  Paris,  have  deprived  me  of  the  pleasure  of 
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receiving  your  letter  at  the  proper  date,  and  replying  to 
it  instantly. 

What !  you  depart  without  leaving  me  the  hope 
of  seeing  you  again  shortly.  This  increases  the  re- 
gret which  I  experience,  Monsieur,  from  not  having 
found  you  at  home  when  the  papers  informed  me  that 
you  were  about  to  be  absent  again.  I  regarded  this 
journey  merely  as  one  dictated  by  care  for  your  health 
and  moral  repose,  after  many  days  of  ennui  passed 
amidst  intrigues.  But  you  do  not  speak  to  me  of  re 
turning,  and  I  am  in  consequence  sensibly  grieved. 

Why  should  Fate  have  caused  us  to  be  born  in  oppo- 
site camps?  Perhaps,  but  for  that,  I  might  have  been 
of  some  utility  to  you.  Yes,  I  might  have  done  you 
some  service.  Detect  not,  in  these  words,  any  ridiculous 
pretension.  They  are  inspired  in  me  by  true  and  lively 
affection.  I  have  in  me  something  of  more  value  than 
one  might  imagine — namely,  a  just  instinct  respecting  the 
character  and  sentiments  of  others,  which,  in  rendering 
my  reason  extremely  tolerant,  places  it  at  their  service, 
and  that  almost  without  their  knowing  it. 

More  intimately  connected,  Monsieur,  I  venture  to 
think  that  I  might  have  poured  some  consolations  into 
your  soul — that  of  a  great  poet, — and  led  you  to  see  in 
the  future  something  more  than  it  has  seemed  to  de- 
velope  to  you  :  that  future  wherein  you  will  occupy 
— it  would  be  ungrateful  to  your  genius  to  doubt  it — 
so  great  a  place.  Yes,  Sir,  society  is  undergoing  a 
transformation  :  yes,  she  is  accomplishing  the  grand 
christian  doctrine  of  equality.  That  christian  doctrine, 
which  you  have  restored  amongst  us,  adorning  it  with 
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all  the  riches  of  genius,  spreads  over  the  world — 
illustrated,  throughout  the  last  half  century,  by  our 
dear  and  beautiful  France.  Many  old  men  oppose  it, 
because  it  has  torn  aside  the  veil  from  a  party  who 
make  a  cloak  of  religion :  but  to  those  who,  like  me, 
have  never  seen  in  Christianity  other  than  a  great  social 
framework,  which  at  its  commencement  was  sanctioned 
by  the  Divinity,  it  is  a  clear  and  explicit  doctrine. 
To  me,  God  is  far  above  all  earthly  mutations  ;  but  He 
is  not  the  less  present  in  every  scene  of  that  great  drama, 
wherein  each  of  us  plays  a  more  or  less  active  part; 
and  it  is  from  a  sense  of  His  presence  that  I  derive  re- 
signation. My  part,  comparatively  a  simple  one,  is 
cast.  You,  Monsieur,  whom  God  has  appointed  to 
fill  a  principal  character,  shall  you  not  summon  strength 
to  support  it  to  the  last  ?  You  have  preserved  more 
of  the  spirit  of  youth  than  is  commonly  found  at  your 
age.  Your  mind  is  so  fresh  and  vigorous,  that  it  ap- 
pears to  me  you  have  not  received  this  privilege  but 
in  order  to  enlighten  us  on  those  new  roads  whereupon 
the  world  has  entered.  One  is  constantly  singing  over 
the  tomb — thanks  to  these  bad  times  which  mow  down 
men  continually,  and  in  all  classes :  but  one  has  not 
often  the  privilege  of  singing  beside  a  cradle  that  con- 
tains destinies  so  grand,  and  possibly  so  fast  approach- 
ing. Nevertheless  I,  like  you,  have  long  felt  convinced 
that  those  who  are  born  in  epochs  of  transition  are  over- 
thrown and  crushed  by  the  collision  and  clash  of  oppo- 
nent generations.  Over  our  remains  do  those  comba- 
tants pass  who  survive  us.  We  fill  up  the  fosse  which 
it  is  necessary  they  should  cross  in  order  to  take  by 
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assault  those  places  wherein  all  our  efforts  could  not 
open  a  breach.  But  let  us  hope  that,  the  fortress  once 
gained,  the  conquerors  will  return,  will  gather  up  the 
bodies  of  the  dead  and  give  them  fair  interment,  with 
colours  flying  and  trumpets  sounding.  And  who 
knows  if  God  himself  may  not  finally  distribute  croioo 
d'honneur  to  those  brave  men  who  fell  upon  the  field 
of  battle  ?  Ah  !  with  those,  Messieurs  of  the  Police 
will  not  intermeddle. 

Perhaps,  Monsieur,  you  will  say  to  me — "  But,  in 
such  a  conflict,  who  could  feel  certain  that  he  had  been 
of  utility  ?" — I  answer,  that  I  can  scarcely  believe  any 
man  of  genius,  even  although  undervalued,  should  not 
at  all  times  entertain  some  consciousness  of  his  worth. 
With  much  more  reason,  therefore,  may  he  possess  such 
a  consciousness,  whom  nations  conspire  to  place  high 
in  public  esteem  and  admiration.  Every  man  of  talent 
carves  his  own  effigy  in  marble  or  in  bronze ;  it  is  only 
the  most  timid  who  are  contented  with  a'  bust — others 
will  have  a  statue  :  all  tired  as  you  are  of  the  vanities 
of  this  world,  the  voice  of  your  contemporaries  will 
combine  in  voting  that  yours  should  be  a  colossal  one. 
Eh  bien  !  when,  in  the  middle  of  the  crowd,  whose 
course  often  appears  inexplicable  and  turbulent,  you 
experience  moments  of  disgust  and  weakness,  take  care, 
Monsieur,  to  throw  a  glance  towards  this  glorious 
figure,  and  supporting  yourself  thereby,  you  will,  with 
more  resignation,  leave  the  multitude  to  pass  on  amidst 
the  noise  and  dust  attending  its  progress. 

When  I  know  you  to  have  grounds  for  affliction,  I 
am  consoled  by  gazing  in  idea  on  that  noble  statue, 
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and,  reverting  to  self,  feel  emotions  of  pride  in  being 
permitted  by  you  to  inscribe,  as  with  a  dagger's  point, 
my  name  upon  its  pedestal. 

Apropos  of  this — do  you  know,  Monsieur,  that  I 
have  one  real  apprehension?  I  am  about,  in  a  few 
months,  to  publish  my  last  collection  of  Lyrics  :  you 
may  well  conceive  that  the  one  which  owes  its  success 
to  the  lustre  of  your  name  will  figure  therein  ;  but  I 
am  afraid  you  will  not  find  yourself  in  very  good  com- 
pany :  the  taste  that  I  have  for  popular  poetry  often 
whispers  to  me  strange  things.  My  antipathy  to  af- 
fected gravity,  so  opposite  to  the  genius  of  our  language, 
makes  me  always,  in  my  songs,  give  a  burlesque  air 
to  passages  of  that  character.  Although  these  extra- 
vaganzas are  usually  not  without  point,  I  imagine  that 
you,  from  the  dignity  of  your  own  style,  will  object  to 
them.  What  then  ?  I  endeavour  to  introduce  poetry  into 
the  streets,  and  have  been  led  to  seek  it  even  in  the 
kennel.  The  rhymes  of  the  songster  have  been  echoed 
by  the  beggar.  Should  any  one,  then,  be  surprised 
that  my  poor  muse  is  not  decked  with  a  becoming 
tunic?  The  moralist  of  the  paves  must  lay  his  account 
with  more  than  one  splashing.  At  all  events,  if  you 
read  me,  think  a  little  of  Aristophanes,  but  not  too 
much. 

I  am  about  to  repeat  that  which  I  said  before,  but 
in  another  sense.  More  intimately  connected  with  you, 
Monsieur,  I  should  without  doubt  improve ;  nobler 
fancies  would  be  inspired  in  me  beside  your  heroic  and 
pious  muse,  and  still  we  should  be  at  good  distance  one 
from  the  other.  Oh  I  for  God's  sake  return  to  your 
country  ;  you  cannot  live  happily  at  a  distance  from 
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her.  A  true  particle  of  the  blood  of  France,  whither 
would  you  extravasate  yourself?  What  !  could  you 
rest  far  from  Paris — from  that  heart  so  warm,  whose 
rapid  pulsations  occasion  so  much  thought  and  feeling  ? 
No  ;  you  will,  I  trust,  speedily  return  ;  to  live  here  again 
a  life  of  literature  and  glory,  surrounded  by  numerous 
friends — for  you  must  have  many  who,  like  me,  doubtless 
lament  over  your  new  absence. 

During  that  absence,  Monsieur,  pray  have  the  good- 
ness— without  dreading  replies  so  lengthy  as  this — to 
communicate  to  me  your  movements.  The  papers,  it  is 
true,  would  do  as  much ;  but  you  may  judge  the  value 
which  I  attach  to  your  letters.  When  you  give  me  a 
proof  of  your  remembrance,  it  seems  as  if  I  hear  my 
name  pronounced  by  posterity. 

Receive,  Monsieur,  the  fresh  assurance  of  my  entire 
devotion  and  respectful  friendship. 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

Beranger. 

M.  CARREL  TO  M.  LE  VICOMTE  DE  CHATEAUBRIAND. 

Puteaux,  near  Neuilly,  October  4th,  1834. 

Monsieur, 

Your  letter  of  August  31st  did  not  reach  me  until  my 
arrival  at  Paris.  I  should,  however,  have  thanked  you 
for  it  before  now,  had  I  not  been  necessarily  occupied 
during  the  little  interval  left  me  by  the  police,  once 
informed  of  my  return,  by  a  few  arrangements  prepa- 
ratory to  entering  prison.  Yes,  Monsieur,  behold  me 
condemned  to  six  months'  imprisonment  by  the  magis- 
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tracy,  for  an  imaginary  fault,  and  by  virtue  of  a  legis- 
lation equally  without  foundation,  inasmuch  as  the  jury 
had  intentionally  sent  me  back  unpunished,  after  a  well- 
founded  accusation,  and  a  defence  which,  far  from  ex- 
tenuating my  crime  of  veracity,  had  aggravated  that 
crime  by  the  assumption  of  a  right  acquired  by  all  the 
opposition  press.  I  am  happy  that  the  difficulties  of  a 
thesis,  so  daring  at  the  present  time,  should  appear  to 
you  almost  wholly  surmounted  by  the  defence  you  have 
read,  and  in  which  it  was  so  advantageous  to  me  to  be 
able  to  invoke  the  authority  of  that  book  wherein,  for 
eighteen  years  past,  you  have  instructed  your  own  party 
in  the  principles  of  constitutional  responsibility. 

I  often  sorrowfully  ask  myself  what  end  writings  such 
as  yours  have  gained,  and  such  as  those  put  forth  by 
the  most  eminent  vindicators  of  my  own  opinions,  if, 
from  this  agreement  of  the  highest  intellects  of  the 
country  in  constantly  defending  freedom  of  discussion, 
there  should  not  ultimately  result,  for  the  mass  of 
French  citizens,  a  party  that  shall  hereafter  be  ready  to 
will,  under  all  administrations  of  government,  and  to 
require  from  all  victorious  systems  whatsoever,  full 
liberty  of  thought,  of  speech,  and  of  pen,  as  the  first 
condition  of  authority  legitimately  exercised.  Is  it  not 
true,  Monsieur,  that  when  you  demanded,  under  the 
last  government,  the  utmost  freedom  of  discussion,  it 
was  not  merely  to  serve  the  momentary  purpose  of 
assisting  your  political  friends,  whilst  in  opposition, 
against  adversaries  possessed  of  power  ?  Some,  indeed, 
have  used  the  press  in  this  selfish  way,  as  has  since  been 
well  proved  :  but  you  demanded  liberty  of  discussion  as  a 
common  benefit — as  a  shield  and  protection  for  all  opi- 
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nions,  old  or  new.  It  is  hence  that  you  have  merited, 
Monsieur,  the  acknowledgment  and  respect  of  minds 
to  whom  the  revolution  of  July  opened  up  a  fresh  course 
of  action.  It  is  hence,  that  our  labours  assimilate  them- 
selves to  yours ;  and  when  we  quote  your  writings,  it 
is  less  as  admirers  of  the  incomparable  talent  which 
has  produced  them,  than  as  aspiring  to  uphold,  though 
at  a  distance,  the  same  effort — young  soldiers  in  a  cause, 
of  which  you  are  the  most  glorious  veteran. 

What  you  have  desired  these  thirty  years,  Mon- 
sieur, what  I  desire,  (if  it  be  permitted  me  to  name 
myself  after  you,)  is  to  secure  to  those  interests  which 
divide  our  fair  France  between  them,  a  law  of  dispu- 
tation more  human,  more  civilised,  more  fraternal, 
more  conclusive,  than  civil  war — and  it  is  only  free 
discussion  that  can  abolish  civil  war.  When  shall 
we  succeed  in  substituting  ideas  for  party- watchwords, 
and  legitimate,  acknowledged  interests  for  the  duplicity 
of  egotism  and  cupidity  ?  When  shall  we  see  un- 
avoidable differences  regulated  by  persuasion  and  by 
words,  instead  of  that  exhaustion  proceeding  from  the 
clash  of  parties  and  the  effusion  of  blood,  which  comes 
too  late  for  the  dead  of  either  camp,  and  too  frequently 
for  the  wounded  and  the  survivors !  As  you  mourn- 
fully said,  Monsieur,  it  seems  that  all  the  experience  we 
have  undergone  has  been  lost,  and  that  we  no  longer 
estimate,  in  France,  the  price  we  have  to  pay  for  taking 
shelter  even  under  a  despotism  that  promises  quiet  and 
repose  !  It  is  not,  however,  less  necessary  to  continue  to 
speak,  to  write,  to  print :  constancy  sometimes  gives 
birth  to  unexpected  results.  Of  the  many  admirable 
maxims  which  you,   Monsieur,  have  inculcated,  that 
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which  is  most  constantly  before  my  eyes  is  comprised  in 
a  single  word — Persevere  ! 

Accept,  Monsieur,  the  sentiments  of  unalterable  affec- 
tion with  which  I  am  happy  to  subscribe  myself 

Your  most  devoted  servant, 

A.  Carrel. 


THE  END. 
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